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UNITY OF THE WHIGS: 


THEIR PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


Ow1ne to the fact of the last Whig Con- 
vention of the State of New-York occurring 
so soon after the passage of the great com- 
promise measures of the last session of Con- 
gress, that the heats engendered by the de- 
bate on those measures had not had time to 
cool, there occurred a division in that body 
touching the compromise, which led to the 
appointment of two Whig State Central 
Committees holding hostile opinions on the 
policy in question. Since that time it has 
been obvious to all reflecting politicians that 
the smoke of the conflict has been gradually 


clearing away, and the landmarks of duty | 


and principle have become more or less dis- 
tinct to the minds of all but those who are 
constitutionally ag of seeing. The 
steady light of the Constitution—that bea- 
con of all true American statesmen—is again 
being recognized as the guide through the 
difficulties that surrounded us. Under the 
influence of these facts, the Whig Committee 
of the State Legislature invited the two Com- 
mittees above mentioned to meet in Albany, 
“with a view to harmonize the Whig party 
in this State.” They accepted the invitation, 
and met about the first of the present 
month ; and after a conference of three days, 
agreed to a call of a Convention for Septem- 
ber next, to be held at Syracuse ; and also 
agreed to a statement of the principles and 
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measures of the party, on which all could 
reunite and harmonize. 

We congratulate the country on this re- 
sult. The following is the statement of prin- 
ciples which they have agreed, after discus- 
sion, to set forth :— 


“ Believing that an expression of the views and 
principles of the Whigs of this State, as they are 
understood by us, in relation particularly to ques- 
tions which now agitate the country, should be 
made, in order to induce an intelligent, honest, and 
cordial co-operation among ourselves and with the 
Whigs of the other States of the Union, the State 
Committees, appointed at the respective Conven- 
tions held in 1850 at Syracuse and at Utica, and 
the Committee appointed by the Whigs of the 
Legislature at its recent session, have agreed upon 
the following, as presenting what they believe to 
be the sentiments of the great body of the Whigs 
of the State of New-York :-— 

“ An Economical Administration of the Govern- 
ment: 

“The strict accountability of public officers, and 
their rigid adherence to the limitations of power 
a by the Constitution and the laws; an 

onest and faithful performance of all obligations 
made with foreign nations, with a scrupulous re- 
gard for their rights, and a firm and steady defense 
of our own: 

“The Improvement of the important Rivers and 
Harbors of the country, so as to render them nay- 
igable and accessible, by prudent and systematic 
appropriations, founded upon examinations made 
by competent and disinterested public officers : 

“Such a discrimination in the Buties necessarily 


laid upon Imports for the support of Government, 
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as shall secure to the ape! of our countrymen 
a just remuneration, and stimulate Mechani- 
cal and Manufacturing Enterprise, and thus provide 
a home consumption for the — of Agricul- 
ture, which may control and counteract the un- 
steady demands of foreign markets, and as shall 
promote that healthy interchange among ourselves 
of the fruits of our own skill and labor, which is so 
well calculated to cement our Union, and main- 
tain the spirit of national independence : 

“ That the Whigs of the State, as a body, are 
inflexibly opposed to the subjection of any terri- 
tory of the United States, now free, to laws im- 
posing involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, and they rejoice that no proposition 
to that effect is now pending, or is likely to be pre- 
sented ; while, at the same time, they unqualified! y 
acknowledge the right of every sovereign State 
to regulate its own municipal institutions, in such 
manner as its people may deem most conducive 
to their safety and happiness, without interference, 
directly or indirectly, by citizens of other States, 
or subjects of other countries: 

“That the Whigs of this State will abide by the 
Constitution of the United States, in all its parts, 
and that they will receive its true meaning and con- 
struction from the judicial tribunals it has created 
for that purpose, and will always sustain and <e- 
fend such decisions, as the law of the land, until 
they are reversed by the same tribunals : 

“That the laws of Congress and of the State 
Legislatures, pronounced constitutional by the 
judicial tribunals, must be enforced, and implicitly 
obeyed ; and that while this is cheerfully recog- 
nized as the duty of all, as subjects of the laws, 
yet that'the right of citizens, as voters, is equally 
undeniable to diseuss, with a full and mutual re- 
gard for the rights and interests of all parts of the 
confederacy, (which is as necessary now to main- 
tain, as it was indispensable to achieve the blessed 
Union of these States,) the expediency of such 
laws, and the propriety of any of their provisions, 
and to seek, by constitutional means, their repeal 
or modification : 

“ That all who are animated by a sincere desire 
to preserve the Union unimpaired, and the free 
institutions which it sustains and guarantees, by 
which alone individual security and national peace 
and ity can be perpetuated, must condemn 
all attempts to resist, defeat, or reuder ineffectual 
any laws by constitutional majorities of 
legislative bodies, in either the Federal or State 
Governments; and that the Whigs of New-York 
will ever be found prompt to render a patriotic 

uiescence in all such laws: 

“That the National Administration is entitled 
to the confidence and poe of the Whigs of New- 
York, for the eminent ability and patriotism which 
have characterized its measures; for its successful 

t of our foreign affairs ; the generous 
sympathy it has exhibited toward an op 
people etrugg!ing for freedom ; the force and dig- 

ity with which it has maintained the right to 
indulge such sympathy, and with which it has 
rebuked the threats of an imperious Government 
to violate the immunities of an accredited public 
agent; and the determination it has evinced to 
repress and defeat all movements tending to im- 
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pair the A psoas faith, and all unlawful enterprises 
calculated to disturb the public peace and provoke 
civil war, or to sever or weaken the relations of 
any State with the Union: 

“That the Administration of this State has fully 
justified the confidence in its capacity, intelligence 
and integrity, which called it into being; that the 
public interests in the various departments of Edu- 
cation, Finance, and Jurisprudence, and in the 
extension of the means of intercourse and of cheap 
transportation, have been vigorously and prudently 
sustained and promoted ; Constitutional Govern- 
ment by legal majorities has been vindicated, and 
the general prosperity of the State has been sed- 
ulously and successfully maintained ; and by em- 
ploving the means which previous expenditures, 
guided by enlightened forecast, had placed within 
our reach, to consummate the great work of the 
age, has presented a vivid contrast to the narrow, 
unjust, and wasteful policy of those who would 
scatter those means by such an impotent applica- 
tion of them as would postpone to a very distant 
posterity, if not indefinitely, the enjoyment of an 
inestimable heritage of wealth and prosperity : 

“That for the purpose of sustaining these views 
and principles in the election of State officers en- 
tertaining them at the ensuing general election, 
the Committee above mentioned recommend that 
a Convention, consisting of one delegate from each 
Assembly District of the State, be held at Syra- 
cuse, on the 17th day of September next, at 12 
o'clock at noon.” 


It will be seen that reflection and patriot- 
ism have combined to produce a reconcilia- 
tion of the conflicting elements. There must 
in all questions be some absolute principles, 
which are ascertainable by reason and can- 
dor combining to discover them. In this 
case we believe these principles have been 
ascertained and set forth. On the practical 
application of them there may still differ- 
ences of opinion arise; but in the mean time 
a great gain has been made, inasmuch as 
the party can act together under them, and 
await the issue of events for their application, 
when the same reason, patriotism and can- 
dor will, we have good reason to hope, pre- 
vail, should occasions arise when they have 
to be acted on. In this statement we con- 
ceive each division has conceded to the other 
the abstract principles that lay at the foun- 
dation of their opinions. The right of ob- 
jection and constitutional resistance has been 
conceded, whilst on the other hand the policy 
and necessity of acquiescence, submission to 
and maintenance of existing law, has been 
admitted and enforced. This is in perfect 
accordance with the very genius of our po- 
litical institutions, and must command the 
approval of all candid minds. 

There has undoubtedly been, as we have 
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already intimated, a reaction in the public 
mind; and it has become generally appa- 
rent to all, that no practical good can result 
from the agitation of any of those questions 
which were intended to be settled by the 
compromise measures. Parties, it has at 
last hecome perfectly plain, can accomplish 
nothing towards their ascendency as such, 
by incorporating into their legitimate creeds 
any thing sectional. Very properly, there- 
fore, these Committees have :epudiated for 
the Whigs any such idea, znd have promi- 
nently set forth those docirines which have 
distinguished them heretofore, and which 
have animated those known by this name 
in every part of the Union, North and 
South. 

The action of the Whigs of the great 
State of New-York on this subject has been 
watched with great interest and anxiety by 
its friends in other sections of the country, 
and the proceeding on which we are com- 
menting will be hailed by them as an aus- 
picious omen of a return to that harmony 
which will enable them, as heretofore, to 
labor together for those great principles of 
national beneficence for which they have ever 
contended. 

Those principles are, it will be perceived, 
very properly put forth prominently in this 
eall. They are such as the country cannot 
do without and prosper. They are essential 
to the independence and the vigor of the 
nation. Its true progress is involved in them, 
as is demonstrated by every page of our 
history. 

An essential feature in the administration 
of a republican government is economy ; 
an economy that has no merely technical 
signification, but that also embraces the idea 
of obtaining real value and service for the 
money expended; discouraging by its pos 
itive requirements that bane and canker of 
our political life, office-seeking, by retaining 
all who have conscientiously qualified them- 
selves to serve the country, and appointing 
none but those who have the character and 
ability to do the same. ‘To the victors do 
not belong the spoils, for there are no spoils, 
unless parties confess themselves thieves and 
plunderers of the public purse. 

Under a republican government there 
are no irresponsible public officers. The 
Constitution and laws of the land confer and 
limit all powers and proceedings, define all 
duties and privileges ; the judiciary explains 
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and settles all questions. No officer, how- 
ever high, can administer “as he under- 
stands,” or make his will the law. He must 
be held strictly accountable to the nation— 
the people. Not their will of to-day or to- 
morrow as he may conceive it is, or will be, 
but their will as it has been enacted into 
constitutions and laws. 

Honesty and good faith (for we must di- 
vide this paragraph of the “ platform”) are 
the very soul of the Republic. Our agree- 
ments and obligations with and to other na- 
tions must be preserved inviolate by the ad- 
ministrators of the government, if they would 
not create a moral atmosphere in which the 
nation will sicken and die. Without this 
how can we assert, maintain and defend our 
own rights from encroachment? Without 
this, instead of going forth to fight for them, 
when the occasion may arrive, in the bright 
armor of right, we shall be covered but with 
the shirt of Nessus, that will poison and 
destroy ; happy if, like Hercules, we have but 
the spirit left to make our own funeral pyre, 
and become immortalized for what we have 
done in our more heroic and virtuous youth. 

So far these propositions may appear to 
some to be undeniable abstractions, not prop- 
erly belonging to the creed of any party 
as such; but whoever so considers them has 
taken little note of the last twenty years of 
our political history. During that time they 
have been openly and palpably violated by 
our opponents. Some of their great men 
have avowedly acted in opposition to them. 
They have been the apologists for State delin- 
quencies to them, and they have encouraged 
irresponsible combinations for the infraction 
of some of the most important by the des- 
perate and reckless “ fellows of the baser sort” 
amongst them. If not openly incorporated 
into their creeds, “ Baltimore platforms,” 
and so forth, opposition to these principles 
has become part of the common or unwrit- 
ten law of the party. 

Among the passages of recent history 
which crowd upon us in illustration of this, 
there is one which covers so much ground, 
and illustrates and confirms in so striking a 
manner these observations, that we will forti- 
fy our position by quoting it. 

In Mr. Calhoun’s speech against the Con- 
quest of Mexico, delivered in the Senate, 
January 4th, 1848,* occurs the following 





* See American Review, March, 1848. 
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significant, we had almost said terrible pas- 
sage -— 

“Sir, there is no solicitude now for liberty. 
Who talks of liberty when any great question 
comes up? Here is a question of the first magni- 
tude as to the conduct of this war; do you hear 
any body talk about its effects upon our liberties 
and our free institutions? No, sir. That was not 
the case formerly. In the early stages of our gov- 
ernment the great anxiety was, how to preserve 
liberty. The great anxiety now is for the attain- 
ment of mere military glory. In the one we are 
forgetting the other. The maxim of former times 
was, that power is always stealing from the many 
to the few; the price of liberty was perpetual 
vigilance. They were constantly looking out and 
watching for danger. Not so now. Is it because 
there has been any decay of liberty among the 
people? Not atall. I believe the loveof liberty 
was never more ardent, but they have forgotton 
the tenure of liberty by which alone it is pre- 
served, 

“ We think we may now indulge in every thing 
with impunity, as if we held our charter of liberty 
by ‘right divine’—from Heaven itself. Under 
these impressions we plunge into war, we contract 
heavy debts, we increase the patronage of the 
Executive, and we talk of a crusade to force our in- 
stitutions of liberty upon all people. There is no 
species of extravagance which our people imagine 
will endanger their liberty in any degree. Sir, 
the hour is approaching—the day of retribution 
will come. It will come as certainly as I am now 
addressing the Senate, and when it does come, 
awful will be the reckoning; heavy the responsi- 
bility somewhere.” 


Such is the tone and purpose of that un- 
scrupulous party; as plainly exhibited at 
this day as it was when this warning was 
uttered by this great and experienced states- 
man. It has not, it istrue, made as yet a new 
field of action such as it had then; but it is 
rapidly preparing to do so, and thus strike 
another blow at the Union and existence of 
these States, which if it is permitted to do 
we have no doubt will be its death-blow. 
How necessary then for the Whigs to reit- 
erate and claim as belonging to the party 
the doctrine of Administrative Economy ; 
the accountability and limitation of the 
powers of public officers ; the faithful per- 
formance in letter and spirit of our obliga- 
tions to other nations ; a scrupulous regard 
for their rights, and firm maintenance of our 
own. What reliance can any section of the 
country have, for the observance of their 
constitutional rights, upon a party that 
practically consider nothing as law but the 
demagogue-excited fanaticism of the hour? 
What madness in the South, for instance, to 
encourage in any degree this spirit so utterly 
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fatal to those constitutional guarantees on 
which they rely for the security of their 
rights against such fanaticism. If our treaty 
obligations with other nations, and the 
laws enacted by ourselves to carry them into 
effect, are to be thus infamously trifled with, 
who can tell what other laws, no less sacred, 
will share the same fate? Resistance to such 
a spirit, in any and all its forms, is the most 
sacred political obligation that can rest upon 
a republican citizen, be he of what party or 
what section he may, 

It will easily be perceived that these last 
sentences have been penned in view of the 
new hydra head that is just making itself 
apparent in the Cuban attempt to repeat 
the Texan abomination. It bids fair to be 
a monster more hideous than the last—a 
much more illegitimate progeny of the law- 
less party of the Republie. Those despera- 
does who engage in it, without the honor, 
heroism, or courage to regard it as a purely 
personal adventure, but desire to tarnish the 
honor of this nation by involving it in the 
scheme, wiil (there is no alternative) either 
meet their own destruction, or bring destruc- 
tion upon this Union. From the questions 
growing out of the Texan scheme we have 
barely escaped this result. This, following 
so closely upon it, would inevitably effect it. 

jut passing these principles, let us pro- 
ceed to the measures set forth by the Com- 
mittees. That the Federal Government 
should undertake a judicious system of im- 
provements of the rivers and harbors of the 
country, is, we believe, 4 universally admit- 
ted doctrine by Whigs of all sections. 

The miserable fallacies which the other 
party have opposed to this beneficent mea- 
sure are utterly unworthy of refutation. 
They have in fact already failed to prevent 
its passage through Congress; and _ the 
arbitrary tyranny cf the veto had to be re- 
sorted to to destroy the bill. The internal 
commerce and facility of communication be- 
tween almost any ¢wo States of this Union, 
is of more consequence than our whole 
external relations, if we except one or two 
nations. The party that opposes this mea- 
sure has no objection to spending thousands 
of dollars through chargés and ambassadors 
in obtaining commercial arrangements with 
the most insignificant nations—arrangements 
many of which only benefit two or three 
mercantile firms—such is the force of tra- 


ditional, technical politics ; whilst they stren- 
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uously oppose expenditures by the Govern- 
ment, which in a single year might save 
from absolute destruction property beyond 
the whole amount required, and through 
all time facilitate the flow of that “ vital cur- 


rent” of prosperity—the internal trade be- | 


tween the various States of the Union—that 
of all other things most tends to cement our 
nationality, and insure prosperity and inde- 
pendence. 

Following this, we have a statement of 
the doctrine of Protection to our native in- 
dustry, at the present time the most pressing 
necessity of all. 


sion, when money is commanding on the 
best mercantile paper fifteen per cent. per 
annum; and that in the midst of the unex- 
ampled influx of gold from our Pacific pos- 
sessions. It is notorious that this alarming 
fact is owing to the excessive purchases of 
foreign goods, induced by a most senseless 
and undiscriminating ad-valorem tariff; a 


tariff that is throwing into the hands of 
other nations all the pecuniary advantages 
we expected to reap from that amazing 
enterprise of our countrymen, by which 
they have opened to the world the vast 


riches so long hidden in the streams and | 


mountains of California. We are taking ali 
the risk and they all the profit. Whilst we 
are making these excessive purchases abroad, 
and thus contributing to pay the grinding 
taxations of monarchical powers required for 
their senseless splendors and excessive debts, 
—debts contracted, in many cases, to put 
down the liberties of man,—our own mills, 
mines and furnaces are to an alarming ex- 


tent idle and useless, the capital invested | 


in them utterly unproductive. Our farmers 
are obliged to expend most of their labor in 
cultivating the most unprofitable products, 
in consequence of the limitation of the home 


market, and to sell them at the most unre- | 
munerating rates, in order to compete, in a) 


market three or four thousand miles off, 


with products grown on the spot, or only | 


brought across the British channel, or from 
the shores of the Baltic sea. Our republican 
system demands and requires protection to 
our republican laborers. Of what avail is it, 
so far as their material well-being is con- 
cerned, that these classes have the franchise 
of freemen and a voice in all the affairs of 
state, if they are obliged to compete with 
those who, having no voice in the legislation 


We write in the midst of | 
a threatened commercial crisis and convul- | 
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of their country, are bound hand and foot 
and must labor for whatever the avarice of 
their master pleases to pay them? The 
false political systems of the European 
nations reach and enslave us, to a greater 
or less degree, as long as this state of affairs 
lasts. The British system of “free trade” 
pharisaically demands that we should con- 
sider our “brethren in bonds as bound with 
them ;” but we would rather invite the bond- 
men to leave their shackles behind, and join 
us in the establishment of a nation, that in 
its political, social and economical equality 
and perfection, will by its peaceful progress 
shame those nations into the adoption of a 
like system of freedom, equality and justice. 
Such are the wide, important, world-embra- 
pee views with which we would advocate 
protection to American industry and Ameri- 
can freedom. A freedom thus secured and 
| thus protected appears to us to go beyond 
‘the mere political idea usually attached to 
| the term, and, if thoroughly understood and 
‘earried out, to be the solution for most of 
| the social enigmas that perplex and distract 
| the age—so far at least as that solution is 
' to be sought for, or expected, outside of the 
| individual regeneration. 

| Other results there are of this measure of 
| protection to our native industry, that reach 
beyond the mere economic, (this, too, we 
‘also claim as has so often been demonstrated 
|in these pages.) calculated, with that we 
|have referred to, to inspire the party that 
| maintains it with a unity of devotion and 
lan enthusiasm of action, before which the 
| theorists for a mere material national wealth, 
| however unequally distributed, should be 
swept away as chaff before the wind. 

| One of these is diversity of labor and 
‘enterprise. Looking at the gigantic and 
| horrible evils resulting from the competition 
among laborers for the same employment, 
as recently exhibited in such books as 
“London Labor and the London Poor,” 
'“ Alton Locke,” &c.,—undeniable representa- 
tions of facts,—every thoughtful statesman 
'must be led to the conclusion, that here is 
| discovered the pit-fall of modern civilization, 
‘the inevitable doom of unrestricted or wnad- 
\justed competition; and that unless this 
| gulf be avoided, his labor for his country or 
| mankind is in vain, and there can be no con- 
‘tinuous progress for the race. Modern 
civilization, like the ancient, must fall into 
ruin. The human intellect must return to 
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barbarism and anarchy, and again lie fallow 
through “ dark ages,” to renew its strength 
for another contest with Fate. Now this 
diversity of industrial occupations, in which it 
would appear that the very safety of civiliza- 
tion itself rests, can only be obtained by us 
in the present condition of the world by 
Protection. Besides this vi/al result involved 
in the proper establishment of diversity of 
occupations, there are others of the greatest 
importance. Nations are educated, refined, 
and invigorated by their pursuits more than 
by any other causes. Intellect is thus de- 
veloped in all directions. Thus only can be 
acquired that combination of scientific dis- 
covery and mechanical skill, in which almost 
the entire strength of modern nations con- 
sists. From whence have come those in- 
ventions and improvements that indicate the 
existence of a living energy in nations? 
Where, but from the centres of diversified 
industry, where minds, clashing together, 
communicate to each other those various 
ideas which, combined by excited genius, 
produce those great results that constitute 
real national glory ? 

They come not from the necessarily isola- 
ted condition of an exclusively rural popu- 
lation. This kind of population is undoubt- 
edly the most important of all—the great 
underlying foundations of the social edi- 
fice; but remaining a dead level of mere 
material comfort, unless it be surrounded 
and interpenetrated, by centres of more 
varied industry and enterprise: places where 
the genius for other pursuits, which will inev- 
itably appear in almost every family among 
this population, may find its legitimate field 
of action, instead of chafing in uncongenial 
pursuits, or rusting in inactivity. The Eng- 
lish doctrines of free trade, so industriously 
promulgated among our farmers, may tempt 
their adherence by some of their plausibili- 
ties. But should they not consider to what 
a dead level it must consign them—what a 
restricted freedom they would have, if they 
must be confined to the one round, no mat- 
ter what desires, genius, or ambition their 
sons may possess ? 

Yes, this great foundation of society must 
be so laid and so cemented, that from out it 
and incorporated with it, may arise those 
structures of mechanical and manufacturing 
ingenuity, those domes of science and tem- 
ples of art, that not only educate, dignify, 
and perpetuate the fame of a people; but 
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reacting upon agriculture itself, make of it 
also a science and an art, infinitely moro 
efficient and refined. 

Such are the doctrines of internal improve- 
ment and protection to our native industry in 
their more enlarged aspects, and in those re- 
sults of them, that appeal to the deeper prin- 
ciples of our nature, demanding from us by all 
the motives of patriotism and humanity an 
enthusiasm and a self-sacrifice that should 
induce us to bear and forbear every thing to 
the last point of honor, with all who are 
with us in the sacred cause, that we may 
present an unbroken front to its enemies, 
Contrast these beneficent principles with the 
barren negations that constitute the creed of 
our opponents, and say which should be con- 
sidered the party of progress and action ? 

Responding to the eall of these Commit- 
tees of the Whigs of the great State of 
New-York, we have thus endeavored to pre- 
sent in bold, though rude outlines the prin- 
ciples and measures that have heretofore 
bound together the great constitutional party 
of the Union and the laws. We have done 
this that we may show the imperative reasons 
for a universal acquiescence in the principles 
upon which they have agreed to forego all 
aciion upon sectional issues; holding each 
to their own opinions and rights, yielding 
only, but implicitly, to the Constitution and 
the laws, respecting the rights and opinions 
of others, but demanding the like obedience. 

The opinions that divided the party were 
upon matters that have been settled after 
the most thorough discussion. These com- 
mittees express no desire to disturb that sot- 
tlement, but, on the contrary, yield an un- 
qualified submission to the laws that have 
been passed to effect it. They recognize 
the right, without any reservation, of every 
State to regulate its own municipal institu- 
tions without any interference, directly or 
indirectly. Any action tending to resist, 
defeat, or render ineffectual any laws passed 
by Congress, they unqualifiedly condemn. 
They have unreservedly expressed their con- 
fidence in, and demanded the support of, 
the party for the administration of President 
Fillmore; an administration whose princi- 
ples in reference to that subject are emphati- 
cally summed up in the following senti- 
ments :— 


“The series of measures to which I have al- 
luded are regarded by me as a settlement, in prin- 
ciple and substance—a final settlement-of the 
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dangerous and exciting subjects which they em- 
braced” * s % s + “# 

“By that adjustment we have been rescued 
from the wide and boundless agitation that sur- 
rounded us, and have a firm, distinct, and legal 
ground to rest upon. And the occasion, I trust, 
will justify me IN EXHORTING MY COUNTRYMEN TO 
RALLY UPON AND MAINTAIN THAT GROUND as the 
best, if not the only means, of restoring peace and 
quiet to the country, and maintaining inviolate the 
integrity of the Union.”"—President Fillmore’s 
Message. 


“The President’s Message, at the opening of the 
present session of Congress, expresses fully and 
plainly his own and the unanimous opinion of all 
those associated with him in the Executive admin- 
istration of the Government, in regard to what are 
called the Adjustment or Compromise measures 
of last session, That opinion is, that those meas- 
ures should be regarded in principle as a final set- 
tlement of the dangerous and exciting subjects 
which they embrace ; that though they were not 
free from imperfections, yet, in their mutual depen- 
dence and connection, they formed a system of 
compromise the most conciliatory and best for the 
entire country that could be obtained from con- 
flicting sectional interests and opinions, and that 
therefore they should be adhered to, until time and 
experience should demonstrate the necessity of 
further legislation to guard against evasion or 
abuse. That opinion, so far as I know, remains 
entirely unchanged, and will be acted upon stead- 
ily and decisively. The peace of the country 
requires this; the security of the Constitution re- 
quires this; and every consideration of the public 
good demands this. If the Administration cannot 
stand upon the principles of the message, it does 
not expect to stand at all.” —Daniel Webster's Let- 
ter to the Union Meeting at Westeester. 


Such we believe have become, or are rapid- 
ly becoming, the universal sentiments of the 
Whigs of this State, and of the whole coun- 


try. The election of ex-Governor Fish to 
the Senate of the United States last winter, 
was deemed by many as an evidence of a 
contrary tendency. But this was a conclu- 
sion without data. How false it was, may 
be seen by the following extracts from a 
speech delivered by him on the 4th of July 
last, before the Cincinnati Society :— a] 


“[{A member present put the question, ‘ Are you | 
in favor of the compromise measures of the jast | 
Congress J tty Fish would answer that ques- 
tion. He had been for several years in various | 
public positions, and in none had he ever attempted 
to conceal his opinions upon any public question 
upon which it became his duty to express them. 

e challenged the closest examination of his whole 
life, both public and private, for any evidence of 
desire to evade the expression of his sentiments 
upon any question of public interest, or for the 
slightest evidence of any action or sentiment to 
justify a suspicion of the want of respect and de- 
ference to the laws of the land, or of devotion and 
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loyalty to Union and the Government under which 
we live. And at the same time he wished the 
scrutiny into his past life to be extended eo as to 
detect if possible any instance in which he had 
saieicited 0 disposition to agitate any sectional 
or exciting question whereby any parts of the 
country, or any classes of the community, might be 
arrayed against others, or which might tend in any 
degree to disturb the mutual confidence and at- 
tachment between all sections and all classes, 
which is essential to the preservation of the gov- 
ernment which has been transmitted to us. He 
had always endeavored to avoid and discounte- 
nance the unnecessary discussion of all sectional 
questions, In the high office which he had lately 
held he had felt it his duty to refer to questions 
which then disturbed the public mind; those ques- 
tions were then present ; their decision was to be 
made, and it was necessary that the voice of the 
great State, at the head of whose government he 
had the honor to be placed, should be heard. It 
was due to her—it was due to her sister States— 
it was due to the General Government—that the 
views, the feelings, and the determination of New- 
York with regard to those most embarrassing 
questions, should be declared. In two annual 
messages to the Legislature he had endeavored 
calmly, but truthfully and faithfully, to present 
what he believed to be the sincere and abiding 
conviction, upon the then pending issues, of the 
large mass of the people of this State, without 
reference to their party predilections. And in so 
doing, he gave utterance to his own honestly en- 
tertained views. Those views are before the pub- 
lic and upon record, and from the almost unani- 
mous expression of the Press at the time, and 


| from other indications of public sentiment, he had 


reason to believe that they met a general, an 
almost universal response from the people who 
had placed him in the position from which he had 
felt bound to give utterance to those opinions. 
He thanked God that he was an American citizen 
—a citizen of the Union of thirty-one States. He 
prayed that that Union should never lose any one 
of its members. He was, too, a Northern man, 
with all the love of Northern men for universal 
freedom; he found in that, however, nothing in- 
consistent with his duty as a member of a confede- 
racy consisting of Southern as well as Northern 
men. Strong and ardent as were his attachments 
to all the cherished principles of the North, much 
as he might deplore the existence of human slave- 
ry, he felt that it was an institution wholly within 


| the jurisdiction of those States which see fit to 


allow it. He respected their rights to regulate 
their internal policy according to their own convic- 


| tions, and no act of his would interfere with the_c 


rights. He respected too, and would abide by, all 
compromises of the Constitution, in the spirit in 
which they were framed. He considered that their 
adoption had been essential to the formation of the 
Constitution under which we had become a free, a 
great and a happy nation ; and he considered also 
that their faithful observance was necessary to the 
perpetuity of that Constitution, and the preserva- 
tion of the Union which it has blessed. 

“Such had ever been his sentiments. When the 
compromise measures of the last Congress were 
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under consideration, they did not meet his agers 
In several particulars he thought them liable to 
objection. One, particularly, he thought open to 
exception as well on the ground of omission as of 
enactment. He recognized the rights which the 
Constitution had teed to the South, and he 
believed the South to be entitled to the enactment 
of laws which should be efficient to the enjoyment 
of those rights. He thought that those laws (the 
compromise measures) might have been made 
equally effective as a measure of relief and pro- 
tection to the South, while they might have been 
deprived of some features which tend to irritate 
and excite the North, and at the same time, by 
possibility, unnecessarily to jeopard the rights of 
the free citizen. He thought that without impair- 
ing any principle they might have been improved 
so as to afford the country subs/antial repose, and 
to silence clamor and opposition from any section. 

“ But these measures into laws in the 

spirit of compromise and of mutual concession. 
It was not to be expected that they should em- 
body, exclusively, such enactments as any one sec- 
tion would have preferred. They were enacted, 
as he believed, constitutionally, and in conformity 
with all the requirements and forms necessary to 
secure obedience, and to demand submission to 
their provisions. If, in any respect, either of them 
was liable to any constitutional objection, the Con- 
stitution itself provided the tribunal which was to 
adjudge the question. He believed that they did 
not, in all respects, meet the views of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but they received his 
official sanction and signature ; and in his opinion 
the President could not have done otherwise than 
give that sanction. As President of the United 
States, his responsibilities were very different from 
those of a representative in Congress from the 
Erie District. 

“ From the moment that the compromise mea- 
sures became laws, he (Gov. F.) had unhesitatingly, 
at all times, avowed his acquiescence in them. He 
would not allow his private judgment as to some of 
their provisions to interfere with his duty, either as 
a citizen or as a magistrate, to uphold the suprem- 
acy of the laws, to submit to its provisions, to let 
it be enforced; and he would add, while he could 
not sacrifice the right to maintain his own opinions 
with regard to the impolicy of some of the details 
of those laws, he would not here, or in any posi- 
tion, or af any time, press those objections for the 
purpose of agitation, or to the risk of producing or 
reviving sectional controversies or embittered geo- 
graphical divisions. Believing that the Constitu- 
tion entitled the South to laws, efficient to secure the 
rights which were guaranteed to it, he could not look 
with favor upon a proposition for repeal ; and 
while he earnestly hoped for a modification and 
amendment of some of the provisions of these laws, 
the time of excitement was not, in his opinion, the | 
time for wise and prudent action. He did not 
desire, at present, to discuss these questions. He 
hoped and believed that the time would soon | 
come, when the excitement of the late agitation 
should be only a matter of history, and should, 
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from its remembrance, serve to draw more closely 
the bonds which had united, and will again for 
long years unite in friendly, harmonious, and con- 
fiding affection and sympathy and brotherhood, the 
remotest portions of our common country ; and 
when, he confidently believed, the justice of our 
brethren in one section of the country will not 
deny the reasonable demands of those in another. 
He earnestly and anxiously hoped for the arrival 
of that day.” 


We have not thought proper to curtail 
these remarks, as they appear to us to ex- 
hibit the true temper and feeling of the 
Whigs of the State of New-York, and to be 
calculated to allay all fears that have been 
entertained of a re-opening of the issues to 
which they refer. They confirm and strength- 
en the inferences and hopes we have drawn 
from the action of the Albany Committees ; 
and we may confidently invite the Whigs of 
the whole Union to a candid consideration of 
the views presented. On the liberal, con- 
ciliatory, constitutional, and conservative 
grounds thus set forth and agreed to, there 
need be no further contrariety of action 
among any who are actuated by disinterested 
desires for the stability of the Union, and its 
highest purposes. It appears to be conceded 
by all, that nothing but mischief can come 
from the further agitation of those abstract 
points on which those differences, now hap- 
pily harmonized, arose. Noman, we think, 
dare again, in the present temper of the 
country, open anew the unprofitable and 
dangerous theme. All sides must see that 
nothing practical could come from it ; whilst 
it is inevitable that all those measures essen- 
tial to the business, the strength, and the 
progress of the Nation rust be left untouched. 
Parties must become utterly disintegrated or 





dead, the soul of their principles being gone, 


whilst demagogues and other harpies prey 
upon the lifeless bodies that in their living 
energy and generous strife for their legiti- 
mate principle, animated the body politic with 
a wholesome antagonism. 

Yes, there has been enough discussion and 
excitement to show the temper of all. Those 
principles which cannot be yielded on either 
side, have been clearly brought into view. 
The rights of all have been clearly defined 
in the intense discussions already had, and 
the duties of all have been made plain; so 
that “he that runs may read.” 
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THE ANGLO-SAXONS AND THE AMERICANS: 


EUROPEAN RACES IN 


We are glad to learn that a new edition 
of Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons is 
about to be published in London. The 
American edition of 1841 of this excellent 
and authentic work is, we believe, nearly out 
of print. The sixth London edition was 
published in 1836, the first edition hay- 
ing been issued in successive parts between 
the years 1799 and 1805. In his preface 
to the edition of 1836, the author remarks : 
“That he should live to revise its sixth edi- 
tion was more than he expected ; for it is 
now thirty-seven years since he published 
its first volume. This is pleasing; but it is 
still a greater gratification to observe, that 
so much of the attention of the public con- 
tinues to be directed to the transactions and 
remains of their Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and 
that so many able men still apply them- 
selves to illustrate this truly national subject 
by various and valuable publications.” 

An American edition of the History of 
Normandy is also announced ; the first vol- 
ume only having as yet appeared in Eng- 
land. The author, Sir Francis Palgrave, is 
favorably known for his large work on “ The 
Rise and Progress of the English Common- 
wealth,” and a smaller work on the “ History 
of the Anglo-Saxons.” In his History of 
Normandy, and the effects of the Norman 
Conquest on the English nation, he eluci- 
dates a most important portion of English 
history, the particulars of which have here- 
tofore been much neglected by historians, as 
well as general readers. The origin and 
character of the Normans, and the manner 
in which nearly all the lands in the kingdom 
were transferred from their Saxon possessors 
to the conquerors ; also the way in which the 
families that under the Anglo-Saxon dynasty 
had been distinguished by their opulence 
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THE UNITED STATES* 


and power successively disappeared, to give 
place to a proud Norman nobility, are 
among the subjects of the history underta- 
ken by Sir Francis Palgrave. We shall ex- 
pect to see these and other topics connected 
with the Norman Conquest fully detailed 
in the volumes, of which the first is mainly 
introductory. 

The “ English in America” is a work of 
a different character than we might have 
expected from Judge Haliburton, whose hap- 
py delineations of American character in 
his “Sam Slick,” and other humorous works, 
have gained him much celebrity. In the 
two volumes of his new work, the English 
in America are described principally as un- 
couth, disingenuous and repulsive Puritans, 
who emigrated to America in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, for the sake of 
an envied indulgence in disloyalty and 
schism. In his introductory chapter the 
author states in effect that one of the prin- 
cipal objects in writing the volumes has been 
to inform Englishmen that Democracy did 
not appear for the first time in America dur- 
ing the war of Independence; and that the 
peculiar form of religion that prevailed at 
an early period in the New-England States 
exerted a very powerful effect over their pol- 
ities and modes of government. The au- 
thor of “Sam Slick” cannot surely claim any 
originality for this idea. Doctor Robertson, 
in his posthumous History, George Chalmers, 
in his various works on the Colonies, Burke, 
in his speeches and writings, and other Brit- 
ish statesmen, politicians and historians of 
the last century have fully developed, not 
only all the facts, but most of the philoso- 
phy which is contained in the present vol- 
umes. The circumstances connected with 
the early history of the British settlements 
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in America ‘are too well known to permit 
any attempt at systematic and unscrupulous 
disparagement of the early Puritan colonists 
to be successful. Judge Haliburton con- 
fines himself almost wholly to the events 
which took place in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts, and on that basis has written a 
book, half deelamation and half treatise, 
against Democracy and dissent to the Church 
of England. Still, this publication pos- 
sesses very great merit, so far as the mere 
composition is concerned. It is written with 
the usual ability of the author ; the style is 
vigorous, lively, and sometimes eloquent. 
The narrative parts are extremely pleasing, 
and where the peculiar opinions of the wri- 
ter on the subjects referred to are not prom- 
inent, the reader is delighted with the acute 
observation and good sense which distin- 
guish the work. But the unfair statements 
of the learned Judge respecting the early 
settlers of New-England, and his attempt 
to unsettle the verdict which an impartial 
age has long ago pronounced on questions 
relating to the character of the pilgrim fa- 
thers and the Puritan colonies, will not be 
likely to be received with favor by the un- 
prejudiced at the present day, or to add to 


the popularity the author enjoys as a delin- 
eator of traits of human character. 


Those who would obtain an accurate 
knowledge of the people of the United States, 
and look to the internal moving forces of 
human affairs as developed on this continent, 
cannot but attach great importance to the 
consideration of races. To understand the 
national character of our government and 
the spirit of our laws, we must go back 
to the earliest ages of the history of Eng- 
land, and study the character of the vari- 
ous races that from early times have set- 
tled on the island of Great Britain. Of the 


great influence of race in the production of! 


national character, no reasonable inquirer 
can now doubt. “ As far as history and social 
circumstances generally se concerned,” says 
a late British writer, “ how little resemblance 
can be traced between the French and the 
Celtic Irish !—in national character, how 
much! The same ready excitability; the same 
impetuosity when excited, yet the same readi- 
ness under excitement to submit to the 
severest discipline—a quality which at first 
might seem to contradict impetuosity, but 
which arises. from that very vehemence 
of character with which it appears to 
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conflict, and is equally conspicuous in revo- 
lutions of three days, temperance movements, 
and meetings on the hill of Tara; the same 
sociability and demonstrativeness ; the same 
natural refinement of manners, down to the 
lowest rank; in both, the characteristic 
weakness of an inordinate vanity, and their 
ready susceptibility to influences in a degree 
to which the more obstinate races are stran- 
gers ;—to what, except their Gaelic blood, 
ean we ascribe all this similarity between 
populations, the whole course of whose na- 
tional history has been so different? We 
say Gaelic, not Celtic, because the Cymri of 
Wales and Brittany, though also called Celts, 
have evinced throughout history in many 
respects an opposite type of character, more 
like the Spanish Iberians than either the 
French or Irish ;—individual, instead of gre- 
garious; obstinate, instead of impressible ; 
instead of the most disciplinable, one of the 
most intractable races among mankind.” 
Historians who preceded Michelet had 
seen chiefly the Frankish or the Roman ele- 
ment in the formation of modern France ; 
Michelet in his History of France calls atten- 
tion to the Gaelic element. “ The foundation 
of the French people,” he says, “is the youth- 
ful, soft, and mobile race of the Gaels, bru- 
yante, sensual, and legére,—prompt to learn, 
prompt to despise, greedy of new things.” To 
the ready impressibility of this race, and the 
easy reception it gave to foreign influences, 
he attributes the progress made by France. 
It is certain that no people in a semi-barba- 
rous state ever received a foreign civilization 
more rapidly than the French Celts. Ina 
century after Julius Cesar, not only the 
south, but the whole east of Gaul, was al- 
ready almost as Roman as Italy itself. The 
Roman institutions and ideas took a deeper 
root in Gaul than in any other province of the 
Roman empire, and remained long predom- 
inant, wherever no great change was effected 
in the population by the ravages of the in- 
vaders. But, along with this capacity of 
improvement, M. Michelet does not find in the 
Gauls that voluntary loyalty of man to man, 
that free adherence, founded on confiding 
attachment, which was characteristic of the 
Germanic tribes, and of which, in his view, 
the feudal relation was the natural result. It 
is to these qualities, to personal devotedness 
and faith in one another, that he ascribes 
the universal success of the Germanic tribes 


in overpowering the Celts. He finds already 
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in the latter the root of that passion for 
equality which distinguishes modern France ; 
and which, when unbalanced by a strong 
yrinciple of sympathetic union, has always, 
* says, prevented the Celts from becoming 
&@ hation. 

Although it is impossible at this time to 
estimate the full effect produced on the char- 
acter of the British people by the Roman 
occupation and dominion of four centuries, 
yet it is certain that the influence of Roman 
institutions and ideas was far less in Great 
Britain than in Gaul and in other provinces. 
The Britons retained their language and 
many of their manners and customs, modi- 
fied by the early introduction of Christianity. 

It is generally admitted that. the numer- 
ous population which the Romans found in 
the occupation of the southern part of the 
island of Britain, about half a century before 
the commencement of the Christian era, was 
principally a wild race called Cymri, who 
had in all probability been immediately de- 
rived from the neighboring country of | 
France, then known by the name of Gallia. | 
Julius Cesar, the first of the ancient writers | 
who saw the people, or who has described 
them, informs us that their buildings were | 
almost similar to those of the Gauls, and that 
their religion was the same ; and it appears 
also that a close political alliance existed be- 
tween britain and Gaul, and that the Gauls | 
were all along aided by the Britons in their | 
contests with the Romans. 

Cesar makes a marked distinction be- | 
tween the inhabitants of the coast of Britain 
and those of the interior, not only describing | 
the latter as much more rude in their man- 
ners, and less advanced in civilization than 
the furmer, but also expressly declaring | 
them to be of a different race. Cwsar 
could speak from personal knowledge only 
of the tribes that dwelt near the mouth of 
the Thames. These he informs us were of | 
Belgic descent. Their ancestors had, at no | 
very distant period, invaded the island, ex- 
pelled the original inhabitants from the | 
coast, and in their new settlements still re- | 
tained the names of the parent states. The 
number of the inhabitants in the districts 
which fell under his observation astonished | 
the Roman general, and there is reason to | 
believe that many other districts were | 
equally well peopled. The population of | 
the whole island comprised above forty | 
tribes, of which several, while they retained | 
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‘establishment of the point. 
Lof the new views, in so far as respects the 


era, 
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their appellations, had been deprived of 
their independence, at the same time that 
others, amid the revolutions of two or three 
centuries, had risen to a high pre-eminence 
of power. 

It has been a much controverted question 
to which of the two great races from whom 
the population of the principal part of 
Europe appears to be derived—the Celts or 
Goths—the ancient Belge or maritime 
Britons are to be considered as belonging. 
It must be admitted that the point is an 
exceedingly doubtful one. The distinction, 
in respect both of language and of lineage, 
between the Celtic and the Teutonic, Ger- 
manic or Gothic races, may be said to be 
the fundamental canon of the modern phi- 
losophy of the origin and connection of 
nations, but it is not very long since its im- 
portance came to be understood. The most 
elaborate discussion the subject has met 
with, is that which it received from the late 
John Pinkerton, a most learned and acute 
Scottish antiquary, in all whose historical 
investigations the radical distinction between 
the Celtic and the Gothie races, and the 
inherent inferiority of the former, are main- 
tained with as much zeal and vehemence as 
if the writer had a personal interest in the 
The correctness 


general position of the non-identity of the 
Celtic and Germanic nations, and also their 


importance to the elucidation of the whole 


subject of the original population of Europe, 
are now universally admitted. 

Mr. Pinkerton, after long and laborious 
investigation, thinks he has established the 
fact, that the Belz, who were a German or 
Gothic people, and did not speak the Celtic 
but the Gothic tongue, came into Britain 
about three centuries before the Christian 
Their descendants were those Britons 
whom Czesar saw, and who resisted the 
Roman army with such remarkable and 
continued bravery. The people of the in- 
terior were, says Pinkerton, palpably the 
Welsh, afterwards called Britons, as the 
most ancient inhabitants, for all memory of 
the Gael or Celts who are supposed to have 
preceded the Cymri in their emigration to 
Britain, was unknown to the Roman and 
Saxon writers. 

It is also contended by Pinkerton, that 
the Picts or Caledonians were also of the 
Gothic or Scythian race, and, emigrating 
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from Scandinavia, settled in Scotland about 
the same period as the Belge—a kindred 
Gothic tribe from Belgic Gaul—settled in 
South Britain, or about three centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. The Picts, it is 
asserted, are the ancestors of the Lowland 
Scotch, while the Highlanders of Scotland, it 
is well known, are Celts. We may here add 
that many antiquaries consider the Low- 
Janders as of Anglo-Saxon descent. The 
proportion of real Gael or Celts in Seotland 
and its isles, was estimated by Pinkerton, 
who wrote over sixty years since, at four 
hundred thousand, or about one quarter of 
the inhabitants of that part of the British 
isles. The north of Ireland, it is well 
known, is mainly peopled with the descend- 
ants of the Lowland Scotch, who emigrated 
to that quarter principally during the seven- 
teenth century. It is from the stock of 
Lowland Scotch, it should be remembered, 
that most of the Scotch and Irish emigrants 
to America in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries came, and but few were of the Celtic 
race. 

The Anglo-Saxons were the people who 
transported themselves from the Cimbric pe- 
ninsula (now Denmark) and its vicinity, in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, into England. 
They were branches of the great Saxon con- 
federation, which, from the Elbe, extended 
itself at last to the Rhine. According to 
Sharon Turner, the Anglo-Saxons, Low- 
land Scotch, Normans, Danes, Norwegians, 
Swedes, Germans, Dutch, Belgians, Lom- 
bards and Franks, have all sprung from 
that great fountain of the human race, dis- 
tinguished by the terms Scythian, German, 
or Gothic. The first appearance of the 
Scythian tribes in Europe may be placed, 
according to Strabo and Homer, about the 
eighth, or, according to Herodotus, in the 
seventh century before the Christian era. 
The first scenes of their civil existence and 
of their progressive power were in Asia, to 
the east of the Araxes. Here they multi- 
plied and extended their territorial limits, 
for some centuries, unknown to Europe. 
Their general appellation among themselves 
was Seoloti, but the Greeks called them 
Seythians, Scuthoi, or Nomades. They 
have become better known to us in recent 
periods under the name of Get or Goths, 
the most celebrated of their branches. In 
the days of Czsar, the most advanced tribes 
of the Scythian or Gothic race were known 
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to the Romans under the name of Germans. 
They occupied all the continent but the 
Cimbric peninsula, and had reached and 
even passed the Rhine. One of their divi- 
sions, the Belge, had for some time estab- 
lished themselves in Flanders and part of 
France, then Gaul. It is most probable, 
says Sharon Turner, that the Belge in 
Britain were descendants of colonists or in- 
vaders from the Belge in Flanders (now 
Belgium) and Gaul. On this point, it will 
be observed, Turner agrees with Pinkerton. 
Although classed under one general head 

as Saxons, there were three tribes of Anglo- 
Saxons which composed the adventurers 
who conquered England. These tribes were 
the Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons, 
Bands of adventurers from the Frisians and 
other German tribes joined the invaders, and 
also settled in Britain. These promiscuous 
conquerors have been since known in history 
by the common appellation of Anglo-Saxons. 
When Beda wrote, in A. D. 731, or nearly 
three centuries after the first appearance of 
the Saxons in England, he informs us that 
there were four languages spoken in Britain, 
namely, English, Pictish, British or Cumraig, 
and Scottish or Irish. Hence, Pinkerton in- 
fers that as the name of Angli was given to 
all the possessors of South Britain except 
the Welsh, this speech, which Beda calls 
Anglic, (or English,) was in fact the Belgic, 
with a new name. Pinkerton also thinks 
that the Latin language was very little used 
by either Belgians or Welsh. Tacitus, in 
Agricola, tells us indeed that the filit prin- 
cipum of Britain used the Latin; and it 
seems to have been always confined to the 
upper ranks, for all Roman Britain did not 
roduce one Latin author, although Spain 
and Gaul did many: as Mela, Lucan, Sen- 
eca, Martial, Sidonius, Ausonius, and others. 
The most important conclusion arrived at 
by Pinkerton is, that at the conquest of Eng- 
land by the Anglo-Saxons, the Belgie Brit- 
ons were not exterminated. While the 
Cymri were driven into Wales and Brittany, 
the Belgz, he supposes, having been so lost 
in the luxuries of Rome during the dominion 
of that power, that they seem to have to- 
tally abandoned their character of the 
bravest of the Gauls, could not exist without 
Roman protection, submitted to their Saxon 
conquerors, and became their serfs and vas- 
sals. The Jutes, Saxons and Angli were 





really the Gothic brethren of the Belgz, but 
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finding them so defenseless, usurped their 
power, and became their masters. Admit- 
ting the Belgz only to the ranks of coloni 
and villani, their natural enmity to the 
Cymri induced them to give them no quar- 
ter, till driven to the highlands of Wales and 
the rocks of Cornwall, after an extermina- 
tion of nearly a third, and expulsion to 
France (Brittany) and Ireland of nearly 
another third. ‘The Belge Pinkerton rather 
extravagantly estimates to have amounted at 
that time to three millions, whereas, he says, 
their Anglo-Saxon conquerors never appear to 
have exceeded one hundred thousand. The 
numerous coloni and slaves of the Saxons, 
even down to the Norman invasion in 1066, 
surprise historians who know that the Cymri 
or Welsh were expelled, but forget thatsuch 
a people as the Belgz existed. No traces 
of Welsh names being found among the 
Saxons, these numerous coloni must all have 
been Belgie, who, by intermarriages, &c., 
gradually changed their fortunes, so that be- 
fore the Norman times the Saxons and Belgze 
had nearly coalesced into one people ; though 
even then Domesday Book shows that the 
coloni and villani possessed the far greater 
part of the lands in England. “ When the 
English history becomes studied by English 
writers,” Pinkerton sarcastically remarks, 
“and it is universally perceived that the 
Belgie, a Gothic people, who fought in this 
isle against Julius Cvsar, are the real ances- 
tors of three quarters of the present English, 
it may prove a national question whether the 
Belge or Picts were the first Goths who 
took possession of Britain. This question 
might be agitated for ever, for it is abso- 
lutely impossible to decide it. All author- 
ities, facts and reason warrant us to believe 
that the Belge entered the south and the 
Picts the north of Britain, about one and the 
same time.” 

Admitting the probability of Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s conclusion, we have the interesting fact, 
that what are now by general consent termed 
Anglo-Saxons, at the time of the Norman 
conquest included not only the descendants 
of the Saxon conquerors of the fifth and 
sixth centuries, but those of the ancient Bel- 
gic inhabitants, besides the Danes and other 
Scandinavians who made inroads in Britain, 
in the ninth and tenth centuries; and amon 
all these were few or none of Celtic blood. The 
term Anglo-Saxon applied to such a people, 
even after the Norman graft on the original 
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stock, may seem,a misnomer ; but it should 
be recollected that names are often arbitrary 
or accidental, and applied incorrectly, of 
which we have abundant instances on this 
continent; but long-continued custom sanc- 
tions what cannot be strictly approved by 
the rules of criticism or abstract propriety. 

We have thus endeavored to give our 
views of what races and people composed 
the Anglo-Saxons or English, at the time of 
the Norman Conquest, since when Scotland 
and Ireland, with the colonies, have been 
added to the British empire. From that 
period until the seventeenth century, when 
the settlement of the British colonies in 
America commenced, no change of impor- 
tance occurred to affect the relative position 
of the different races inhabiting the British 
Isles. Probably very little amalgamation 
took place between the descendants of the 
Gothic and Celtic races. The Welsh, who 
we have seen are the descendants of the 
Cymri, have doubtless mixed more with 
their English neighbors than have the 
Scotch and Irish; and of the emigrants to 
America, particularly to New-England, it 
was often difficult to distinguish between 
the Welsh and English who came over 
together. There were, however, a few Welsh 
colonies in the United States in the last cen- 
tury, where the emigrants retained their lan- 
guage, manners and customs. Such is the 
county of Cambria in Pennsylvania, and 
some smailer settlements in New-York and 
other States. 

The British colonies in America forming 
the original thirteen States were settled by 
colonists, a large proportion of whom were 
natives of Great Britain. No considerable 
emigration of Celtic Irish, or other people of 
Celtic origin, took place to this country, un- 
til after the commencement of the present 
century. The New-England States, New- 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia were mainly settled by Englishmen, 
asis well known. New-York, the only Dutch 
colony, passed under English dominion, 
with a small population, partly Dutch and 
partly English, in 1674. The Dutch re- 
cords of 1673 say: “They, and as many 
of the Dutch nation as are yet residing under 
this Government, are calculated to amount, 
women and children included, to about six 
thousand.” In 1698, the total number of 
inhabitants in the colony was 18,067, and 
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in 1723, the whites had increesed to 34,393, 
and the blacks to 6,171; total, 40,564. This 
was under the English Government. A few 
Dutch and Poles settled in New-Jersey, a 
few Swedes in Delaware, many Germans in 
Pennsylvania, where they afterwards became 
one third of the population, and some French 
Protestants, called Huguenots, in New-York 
and South Carolina. Settlements of Low- 
land Scotch and Scotch-Irish from the north 
of Ireland were made in Pennsylvania and the 
Carolinas, and a small number of Irish Prot- 
estants settled the town of Londonderry, in 
New-Hampshire. With the exception of a 
few Scottish Highlanders who settled in 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia, 
we believe no Celtic colony is to be found 
among the American settlements of either 
the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. At 
the revolution in England in 1688, that is, 
eighty-one years after the first settlement in 
Virginia, and sixty-eight after that of Ply- 
mouth in New-England, the population of 
the colonies, then twelve in number, Georgia 
being a subsequent settlement, was estimated 
at about two hundred thousand, of which 
75,000 were in New-England, and 50,000 in 
Virginia. 

We thus see that the British North Amer- 
ican colonies were settled almost exclusively 
by Anglo-Saxons, and their rapid progress 
was owing ina great degree to the energy 
and vigor peculiar to the race to which they 
belonged. The Rev. Dr. Baird, in his work 
entitled “Religion in America,” has some 
appropriate remarks on this subject :— 


“The Anglo-Saxon race possessed qualities pe- 
culiarly adapted to successful colonization. The 
characteristic perseverance, the spirit of personal 
freedom and independence that have ever distiu- 
guished that race, admirably fit a man for the la- 
bor and isolation necessarily to be endured before 
he can be a successful colonist. Now, New-Eng- 
land, New-Jersey, Delaware and Pennsylvania, 
with the exceptioa of Dutch and Swedish ele- 
ments, which were too inconsiderable to affect: the 
general result, were all colonized by people of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. And assuredly they have 
displayed qualities fitting them for their task 
such as the world has never witnessed before.” 


But how did the people of the colonies 
themselves view the question with regard to 
their common origin? The documents the 
patriots of the American Revolution issued 
to the world, abundantly show that they 
considered themselves as Anglo-Saxons, their 
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possessions British colonies, and the English 
people their kindred and of the same origin. 

We nee! only quote as an example, the 
paragraph from the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, drawn up by Jefferson, who surely 
was not remarkable for his Anglo-Saxon 
attachments :— 


“Nor have we been wanting in our attention to 
our British drethren. We have warned them from 
time to time of attempts made by their Legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us, 
We have reminded them of the cirenmstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and consanguinity. We 
mast therefore acquiesce in the necessity which 
deuounces our separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind—enemies in war, ia 
peace friends.” 


Of the fifty-six signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, thirty-six are believed to 
have been of Anglo-Saxon origin; five Pict- 
ish or Lowland Scotch; seven Welsh or 
Cymbric; four Anglo-Irish ; one Scotch-Irish ; 
one Austro-Irish; one Swedish; and one 
Spanish. On examining the list of delegates 
from the various States to the Continental 
Congress, from 1774 to 1788, we find that 
two hundred and forty-eight were of Anglo- 
Saxon, three of Anglo-Norman, thirty-one of 
Scotch, ten of Irish, twenty-four of Welsh, 
seventeen of Huguenot or French, eleven 
Dutch, three German, one Swedish, and one 
of Spanish origin. Total, 349. The Anglo- 
Saxons represented the States in the follow- 
ing proportions, viz.: New-Hampshire, 17 ; 
Massachusetts, 20; Rhode Island, 12; Con- 
necticut, 23; New-York, 12; New-Jersey, 
17; Pennsylvania, 27; Delaware, 13 ; Mary- 
land, 27; Virginia, 25; North Carolina, 19 ; 
South Carolina, 19; Georgia, 17. 

An examination of the names of the lead- 
ing officers of the Revolutionary army would 
doubtless show a similar result to that of the 
Congressional list, but we do not deem it 
important to enter into the examination. If 
our Revolutionary fathers, when signing the 
Magna Charta of Independence, did not hesi- 


.tate to recognize the ties of kindred in those 


from whom they were separating, there is 
no oceasion at this day to deny the truths 
of history, and refuse to acknowledge our 
common origin as a nation with that Anglo- 
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Saxon people, against whom we have con- 
tended in two wars for independence, but 
who still hold us in commercial subjection, 
in consequence of our false system of legisla- 
tion; which, contrary to the spirit of our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, refuses to protect 
our own industry. 

The effect of the mighty stream of imi- 
gration which Europe is now pouring upon our 
shores is yet to be determined by the events 
of the future. But our former experience as 
a nation in receiving the people of various 
races who have sought this favored land as 
an asylum, and the ready adoption by the 
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laws, manners and customs, induces us to 
believe that our national character will not 
be materially changed by the effects of imi- 
gration. It should be the duty of all true 
Americans to discourage the separate action 
and trans-atlantic attachments and associa- 
tions of the foreigners who come to reside 
among us; and to impress upon them the 
truth, that as all meet here on equal ground, 
so all distinctions of race should here be 
lost sight of, and all denizens, from whatever 
land or clime, should be anxious to be 
known in this republic only by the common 
name of AMERICANS, 





various masses of the Anglo-Saxon language, 





NOTES. 


I. Sir William Betham, a distinguished British antiquary, in a recent work expresses the opin- 
ion, founded on his investigations, that the Welsh and the Gael must have been a totally distinct 
and separate people; that the Welsh language differs totally from the Gaelic, and has not in fact the 
slightest affinity, unless it could be considered an affinity that a few words are to be found in each tongue 
which have the same or similar meaning. Lhuyd and Rowland, two of the most eminent Welsh 
writers, admit that a people who spoke the Irish language were the predecessors of the Welsh in Wales, 
and gave names to most of the places in that country ; and that Welsh names of rivers and ‘places 
were only to be found in the eastern and southern parts of Scotland. “Therefore,” says Betham, 
“it appears clear that the Picts who inhabited that country must have been the ancestors of the Welsh, 
and that they conquered Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany, on the fall of the Roman empire ; and call- 
ing themselves Cymbri, they were a colony of the Cimbri, a people who once inhabited the neighboring 
coasts of Jutland, (Denmark,) the ancient Cimbric Chersonesus, the country opposite the land of 
the Picts.” Sir William Betham concludes, that the Irish, the Gael of Scotland, (Highlanders,) and 
the Manks, (of the Isle of Man,) are now the only descendants of that ancient people, of Pheenician 
origin, who rie their language. 

Il. The following are the names and origin of the twenty signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
who are not considered of Anglo-Saxon origin :— 

Lowland Scotch—William Hooper, Philip Livingston, George Ross, James Wilson, John Wither- 


n. 
Porish-—Charles Carroll, Thomas Lynch, jr, Thomas McKean, James Smith, Matthew Thornton, 
George Taylor. 

Welsh—William Floyd, Francis Lewis, Joseph Hewes, Thomas Jefferson, Lewis Morris, Robert 
Morris, William Williams. 

Swedish.—John Morton. 

Spanish.—W illiam Paca. 

The name of Paca, we believe, is only to be found in the Spanish and Portuguese. William Paca, 
of Maryland, whom we consider of Spanish descent, was of a highly respectable family ; but his origin 
is not mentioned in his biography. ¢ a ‘ 

Thomas Lynch, jr., of South Carolina, one of the signers, was of a distinguished family of Con- 
naught, Ireland. itis biographer says that the South Carolina branch of the Lynch family, from which 
he was descended, was originally of Austria, where it was called Lince or Lintz. They removed to 
meee. and from Kent to Ireland. : “? 

names of Thornton, Smith, Taylor, and Carroll, in Ireland, we believe to have been originally 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. We have some doubt of the latter. It may be Celtic; but we think it is 
either Saxon or Norman. The ancestor of the family, Charles Carroll, grandfather of the signer, came 
to Maryland with the early English Catholic colonists, sent out by Lord Baltimore. He was a native 
of King’s County, Ireland, and was a clerk in the office of Lord Powis, in the reign of James the 
Second, 


Among the names of the delegates to the Continental Congress, besides the signers of the Declara- 
tion, are Sullivan, Burke, Duane, and Kearney, which it is well known are Irish, 

The Sullivans (O'Sullivan originally) are a distinguished ancient Celtic family in Ireland. The 
Burkes are descended from an Anglo-Norman, named De Burgh, who accompanied Strongbow in his 
expedition to Ireland in the reign of Henry the Second. (See Burke's Landed Gentry.) 
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Hett’s gates swing open wide ! 
Hell’s furious chiefs forth ride ! 
The deep doth redden 
With flags of armies marching through the Night; 
As kings shall lead their legions to the fight 
At Armageddon. 


nN. 


Peers and princes mark I, 
Captains and Chiliarchi ; 

Thou burning Angel of the Pit, Abaddon! 
Charioteers from Hades, land of Gloom, 
Gigantic thrones, and heathen troopers, whom 

The thunder of the far-off fight doth madden. 


TI. 


Lo! Night’s barbaric Khans, 
Lo! the waste Gulf’s wild clans 
Gallop across the skies with fiery bridles! 
Lo! flaming “Be pacer oseage Czars, 
In deep-ranked squa gird the glowing cars 
Of Lucifer and Ammon, towering Idols. 


Iv. 


See yonder red platoons! 
See! see the swift dragoons, 
Whirling aloft their sabres to the zenith! 
See the tallregiments whose s incline, 
Beyond the circle of that steadfast sign, 
Which to the streams of Ocean never leaneth.* 


v. 


Whose er dragon-crest t 
Whore that sedabeied breast ¢ 
Chieftain Satanas! Emp’ror of the Furnace ! 
What bright centuriens, what blazing Earls, 
In mail of Hell’s hot ores and burnished pearls, 
Alarm the kingdoms with their gleaming hamess ! 
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All shades and spectral hosts, 
All forms and gloomy ghosts, 

All frowning phantoms from the Gulf’s dim gorges, 
Follow the Kings in wav'ring multitude ; 
While savage giants of the Night’s old brood, 

In pagan mirth, toss high their crackling terches.! 


VIL 


Monarchs, on guarded thrones, 
Ruling Earth's seuthern zones, 
Mark ye the wrathful archers of Gehenna; 
How gleam, affrighted Lords of Europe’s crowns, 
Their blood-red arrows o'er your bastioned 


towns, 
Moscow, and purple Rome, and cannon-girt Vienna ! 
Go bid your Prophets watch the troubled skies ! 
“Why through the vault cleave those infernal 
lances ? 


& 
Why, ye pale Wizards, do those portents rise, 
Rockets and fiery shafts and lurid lances ¢” 


VItL. 


Still o’er the silent Pole 
Numberless armies roll, 

Columns all plumed and cohorts of artillery ; 
Still girdled nobles cross the snowy fields 
In ing chariots, and their crimson shields 

Kindle afar thy icy peaks, Cordillera! 


Ix, 


On, Lords of dark ir! 
Prince of the Powers of Air, 
Bear your broad banners through the constellations ! 
Wave, all ye Stygian hordes, 
Through the black sky your swords ; 
Startle with warlike signs the watching nations. 
March, ye mailed multitudes, across the deep ; 
Far shine the battlements on Heaven’s steep. 
a fierce Thrones and scarlet Powers, 
il with Hell’s wild host those crystal towers ¢ 
Tempt ye again the angels’ shining blades, 
Ithuriel’s spear, and Michael's circling truncheon, 
The sera valier, whose winged brigades 
Drove you in dreadful rout down to the Night’s 
vast dungeon ? G. H. M. 
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EARTH AND MAN.* 


Tuis is one of a class of subjects which of | in a centre, they establish a rotary motion’ 
latter years has grown out of and been laid | was formed our planetary system, rou h 
open by the growth of other sciences. As the | hewn and formless, but with all its magnifi- 
visible world has been mapped out, explored, | cent purposes fully engermed within it. The 
and defined, and the harlequinism of the |same law of matter that drives the little 
youthful sciences has given place to the greater | eddy of dust and straw along the highway, 
marvels of the truth, every form in which na- | or covers the bosom of the streamlet with 
ture manifests herself to us shows an increas- | dimples, guides the course of suns and 
ing mutual dependence, and a convergence | planets and astral systems, and, we “have 
to one centre—man. From this connection | every reason to believe, of the whole ma- 
and newly-discovered unity, the whole range | terial universe. The nebulous sphere thus 
of human knowledge has received an in- | formed, filling up the space inclosed within 
creased and increasing impulse, while on | what is now the orbit of the outermost 
some of its paths a most unexpected blaze | planet, was a vast heated furnace, torn with 
of light has been shed. Among others,|the flaming tornadoes that raged and 
Geography—or Geology, as it should rightly | howled through its depths, but still follow- 
be called, were not the term already appro- | ing the same path that its chaotic materials 
priated to a portion of it—is no longer the | pursued while yet a fire-cloud. Its rotary 
dry, unmeaning science it once was held to| motion, a product of the conflict between 
be, involving no great principle and tending | this original movement and the mutual at- 
to no great purpose; but it is at last felt to | traction of its particles, marks the natal 
be, in its-growth and perfection, a foreshad-| hour of our planetary system. In the 
owing of the physical destinies of mankind. | struggle between the contending centrifu- 
Astronomy and Geography, as Laplace and | gal and centripetal forces, the outlying por- 
Herschel, Humboldt and Ritter have un-| tions of the mass have become cooled, partly 
folded them, are now history—the history | by radiation of their heat into space, and 
‘of the material universe and of created life ;| partly in consequence of their condensation. 
covering, not thousands of years, but thou- | The least excess of the centrifugal over the 
sands of cycles; and not stopping with the | attractive force would now suffice to detach 
present, but prophesying of futurity. this ring from the central body, preserving, 

Let us go back to those far-off scenes | however, its rotary motion, as well as the 
which their latest and most brilliant dis-| primary onward movement of the whole 
coveries have laid open. “The earth was| mass. The condensation of the inner neb- 
without form and void.” Vaporiform, shape-| ulous matter still goes on; the space be- 
less, glowing with combustion, a thousand | tween the ring and the sphere becomes a 
times more rarefied than the atmosphere | vast abyss; the ring, of varying proportions 
around us, huge volumes of the ultimate | and materials, breaks up and becomes itself 
particles of matter filled the firmament, | asphere ; its rotary motion becomes its orbit- 
fleeting though space before the breath of | ual, and we at last behold the eldest-born of 
the Almighty. As the billows of this fire- | the planets careering through the ether, and 
mist rolled on to their common centre, huge | hailing, as the ages float by, the successive 
whirlpools would be formed from its ap- | births of its younger brethren. 
proaching currents, and thus, from the well-| And now, in its turn and due time, our 
known law in physics that, when streams of | own globe takes its place in the winged 
fluid matter converge in their course or meet | phalanx. Its satellite is thrown off by the 
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same laws to which it owed its own exist- 
ence. At this period the mass of the earth 
was upwards of 482,000 miles in diameter, 
and its time of rotation about twenty-nine 
and a half days. This rate of speed—the 
day and night of those primeval years—its 
satellite still preserves in its revolutionary 
period ; while the parent globe, by continued 
condensation, is reduced to the sixtieth of 
that diameter, and its rotation accelerated 
to its present fixed rate of twenty-four hours. 
It now assumes its three most marked 
natural appearances, the gaseous envelope 
or atmosphere, the liquid or the waters of 
the ocean, and the cooled and hardened 
crust. Within this mighty caldron still 
roars the original and central heat, intensi- 
fied by its narrowed limits, and ever strain- 
ing against the rock walls of its dungeon. 
And now we come to that era in this 
great history which shows more immediate 
marks of the preparation of the earth for the 
home of man; a time inconceivably remote, 
but which seems but as yesterday when 
compared with those immense cycles through 
which its previous course must have run. 
The newly-formed crust must have been in 
great part, perhaps wholly, covered by the 
seas. The waters themselves were proba- 
bly at a temperature nearly approaching 
the boiling-point. We have no reason to 
think that the solid parts were otherwise 
than irregular in their contour and group- 
ings, nearly as much so, in fact, as at the 
present hour, though not possessing the same 
elevation. The marine currents doubtless 
existed. The sharp outlines of these sub- 
marine mountains and continents must thus 
have been subjected to a violent chemical 
and mechanical action, and must have been 
worn away with a rapidity unknown since. 
The turbid seas would hold these materials 
in suspension or chemical solution. A de- 
posit would then take place of the heavier 
particles first and the lighter afterwards, 
while those substances held in solution would 
be precipitated according to their chemical 
combinations. Each successive layer, which, 
when first deposited, would be protected 
from the effects oc ‘he internal heat by 
rapidly radiating it into the superincumbent 
ocean, would, in its turn, when covered by 
new strata, be exposed to the full intensity 
of its fires. Thus were formed the aqueous 
rocks. At this period, and even at later 
epochs, judging from the uniformity of their 
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fossiliferous remains, there must have been a 
remarkable sameness and tranquillity of cli- 
mate over the whole surface of the earth. 
The heat of the almost seething waters must 
have gone far to counteract the climatic 
inequalities. There was no dry land to 
disturb the equilibrium of the atmosphere, 
by producing different degrees of rarefaction, 
or deflecting from their regular and gentle 
course the great wind-currents ; while the 
marine currents swept equally unobstructed 
around the earth’s circumference. The 
great density of the atmosphere must also 
have contributed to this effect. This was 
the period of the earlier sedimentary rocks, 
and the hour before the dawn of animated 
creation. “ Aad darkness was on the face of 
the deep.” The sun’s rays struggled feebly 
through the thick, murky atmosphere. The 
gloomy sea was undisturbed by storms, 
and in silence the rains were gathered and 
returned to its bosom. No life breathed, no 
voice was heard in those dreadful solitudes. 
But far and near, wheresoever the eye could 
rest, was the vague, illimitable main. 

As the cooling of the planet continued, 
new changes took place. Slowly upheaving, 
the sunken continents reared their crests, 
and dry land appears. The earth, the air, 
and the waters, now act and react on each 
other, and become prolific under the life- 
giving rays of the sun. The rains, which 
before fell in the barren lap of the ocean, 
now pour down on the peaks and jagged 
sides of the mountains. Disintegration 
rapidly goes on. Soils and alluvial deposits 
are formed, and marine and land vegetation 
is now seen. At first, animal life is found 
in a few types, but little varied, and belong- 
ing to the lowest grade in the scale of ani- 
mated creation; but in the succeeding 
epochs, the traces of life become more abun- 
dant, and the number of species extended. 
Before, however, nature has put forth all 
her strength, and given to land, and sky, 
and ocean their thousand forms of life, let 
us look at the map of the globe of those 
early years, as the earth has preserved it for 
us in the rock-tablets of her autobiography. 

“The largest domain above the surface of 
the water, in the regions of the future con- 
tinent of Europe, was Scandinavia and a part 


‘of Russia. England and Scotland are only 


marked by a few islands along the existing 
western coast; Ireland, by a few others placed 
at the corners of the present island. All 
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France is represented merely by an island cor- 
responding to the central land of Auvergne, 
and by some strips of land in Vendée, in 
Brittany, and in Calvados. In Germany, 
Bohemia, forming a great island, the Harg, 
and the plateau of the Lower Rhine; small 
portions of the Vosges, and of the Black For- 
est, and some low lands on the spot occupied 
by the Alps, between Toulon, Milan, and Ty- 
rol, compose an archipelago which is to be- 
come the centre of the continent. 
regions of the south, except, perhaps, a few 
small portions of Spain and of Turkey, do not 
yet exist. North America, at the coal epoch, 
which, though a little more recent, belongs 
almost to the same age, is in like manner 
made up of a few islands only, analogous to 
Scandinavia, but less numerous, less parcelled 
out than we find them in Europe at the 
same period. A large island occupies all the 
present north-east of the continent, with the 
region of the Alleghanies and the Apala- 
chian, and all the region north-west of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, and forms a species 
of small continent, in the interior of which 
are three inland seas, or three large swamps, 
where the plants are vegetating that com- 
pose the great coal deposits of the present 
day. A similar sea doubtless lay between 
Nova Seotia and Newfoundland, bordered 
perhaps by lands which have disappeared 
beneath the waves. All the great belt of 
low lands along the Atlantic coast and the 
Gulf of Mexico, including Florida, did not 
exist; the ocean formed a deep gulf, run- 
ning up the Valley of the Mississippi one 
half its length. The vast plains west of the 
Mississippi, the Rocky Mountains, the table- 
lands, and the high snow-capped chains from 
California to the Frozen Ocean, were still at 
the bottom of the sea.” 

The coal epoch, or the era of the carbonifer- 
ous formation, was the triumph of vegetable 
nature. The insular forms of the newly-ere- 
ated continents, the ocean permeating and 
encompassing them in every direction, and 
the consequent universal humidity of climate ; 
the large proportion of morasses and low- 
lying lands, hardly raised above the surface 
of the waters; and, above all, the heated 
atmosphere, surcharged with the peculiar 
food of plants—carbon—gave birth to a 
Titanic vegetation, of a low rank indeed in 
the vegetable kingdom, but surpassing in 
luxuriance and extent any thing that is 
found at the present day, even in the most 
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favored of the tropical latitudes. Plants 
that now hardly raise their humble heads 
above the ground, then attained the size of 
our forest trees. Such was the lycopodium, 
or club-moss family, seeking, even at this 
day, hot, humid situations at the tropics, 
and especially in small, low islands, but 
never exceeding the height of two or three 
feet, and of flimsy and weak structure. But 
in the ultra-tropical climate of those far-off 
years, and under their watery skies, this 
lowly plant reached the imposing growth of 
seventy or eighty feet, and spread to such 
an immense extent that it is thought to 
have composed a larger proportion of the 
entire coal formation than any other of its 
vegetable compeers. Almost rivalling these 
in size and importance was the equisetum, 
or common horsetail, a plant which is now 
found in ditches and rivers in most parts of 
the world, within and without the tropics. 
From the researches of M. Brongniart, it 
appears indisputable that plants, very nearly 
the same as these in their organization, 
formed a considerable part of the original 
vegetation of the globe; not the diminutive 
species of the present day, but towering 
vegetables, many yards in length; and in- 
deed, if certain striated fossils of the coal 
fields should be referable to this family, it 
will be found that some of them must have 
been vast trees. The ferns too played an 
important part in this early flora. From 
these facts, less disputable than aught re- 
corded by the pen of human historian, we 
ean form a tolerably accurate idea of the 
appearance of nature—the nature whose 
gentler face now fills the heart of man with 
delight, then sorrowful, sombre, pale, with 
the agonies of her mighty travail. Archi- 
pelagos, the germ of continents, almost lost 
in the immensity of ocean, and darkened by 
perpetual mist; mountain ranges, of no 
great height or extent, but dangerous with 
gorges and precipices and jutting cliffs; 


| rivers, swollen with floods and surcharged 


with detritus, heaving mournfully through 
the silence of primeval forests ; endless 
fens, where the children of nature stand in 
ranks so close and impenetrable, that no 
bird could pierce the net-work of their 
branches, nor reptile move through the 
stockade of their trunks. But neither bird 
nor quadruped had yet started into being, 
for no living creature could breathe for a 
moment the noxious air, from which vege. 
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tation drew in safety the sustenance of its 
gigantic development. The leafy Titans 
waved over a world that was yet their own; 
from the reservoirs of the sky they drank 
in the liquid carbon; they drained off the 
poison and locked it in the bowels of the 
earth; they filled the estuaries and water- 
courses and shallow seas with their prostrate 
forms; the purification of nature was the 
purpose of their creation, and for unbroken 
ages the work went on. ‘This was the twi- 
light of the morning. 

Succeeding epochs present a continuous 
upheaving of the bed of the ocean, and a 
nearer approach of the dry land to the pres- 
ent forms of the continents. Animal life at 
last appears in shapes fitted to the gradual 
preparation of the earth for the reception of 
the highest types. Heretofore, fishes and 
mollusks had found protection in their proper 
element from the deadly impregnation of the 
atmosphere. But now, reptiles are found—a 
class of animals, from their slow respiration, 
peculiarly fitted for a medium yet wanting 
its due proportion of oxygen. Each era of the 
world’s history seems to have brought its 
especial form of life to its maximum size, 
and we accordingly find these animals to 
assume a magnitude and variety of attri- 
butes no longer possessed by the similar spe- 
cies of the present day. 


“ Tt does not seem unphilosophical to infer that 
the bays, creeks, estuaries, rivers, and dry land 
were tenanted by animals, each fitted to the situa- 
tions where it could feed, breed, and defend itself 
from the attacks of its enemies. That strange 
reptile, the Icthyosaurus, (one species of which, J. 
platyodon, was of large size, the jaws being strong, 
and occasionally eight feet in length,) may, from 
its form, have braved,the waves of the sea, dash- 
ing through them as the porpoise now does ; but 
the Plesiosaurus, at least the species with the lo 
neck, (P. dolichodeirus,) would be better suited to 
have fished in shallow creeks and bays, defended 
from heavy breakers. The crocodiles were preba- 
bly, as their congeners of the present day are, lovers 
of rivers and estuaries, and, like them, destructive 
and voracious. Of the various reptiles of this pe- 
riod, the Icthyosaurus, particularly the Z. platyodon, 
seems to have been best suited to have ruled in 
the waters, its powerful and capacious jaws being 
an over-match for those of the crocodiles and ple- 
siosauri. Nor are we unacquainted with some of 
the food upon which these creatures lived ; their 
fossil feeces, named coprolites, having afforded evi- 
dence not only that they devoured fish, but each 
other ; the smaller becoming the prey of the larger, 
as is abundantly testified by the undigested remains 
of vertebrz and other bones contained in the cop- 
rolites. Amid such yoracity, it seems wonderful 
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that so many escaped to be imbedded in rocks, 
and, after the lapse of ages on ages, to tell the 
tale of their existence as former inhabitants of our 
planet. And strange inhabitants they undoubtedly 
were ; for, as Cuvier says, the Ichthyosaurus has 
the snout of a dolphin, the teeth of a crocodile, the 
head and sternum of a lizard, the extremities of 
cetacea, (being, however, four in number,) and the 
vertebrz of fish; while the Plesiosaurus has, with 
the same cetaceous extremities, the head of a liz- 
ard, and a neck resembling the body of a ser- 
pent.”* 


In the tertiary formation, the continents 
have assumed very nearly their present out- 
lines, while the superior class of aniz.als—the 
mammifers—have become abundant. Spain, 
France, Central Europe, the British Isles, are 
well defined ; Scandinavia has reached al- 
most its present limits. Italy, the Morea, 
Barbary, the Levant are there ; while, from 
the north, Russia already hangs like a cloud 
over the future realms of civilization. With 
the increase of dry land and the continued 
diminishment of the surface-heat of the earth, 
is lost the uniformity of temperature that has 
hitherto prevailed through the whole course 
of these elementary wars. From these two 
changes follow the most momentous results. 
Climates are established somewhat as they 
exist at the present day, and the various 
forms of the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
become localized. Living nature is hence- 
forth parcelled out according to its natural 
affinities, and individualized by geographical 
and climatic barriers. Each type finds itself 
in the sphere in which alone it can reach 
perfection. Nature becomes more prodigal 
of creative power, and more avaricious of 
space. Animals analogous to existing spe- 
cies are now found in the greatest abundance. 
The Saurian still possessed the muddy mar- 
gins of the seas, and the early vegetation 
still continued under the equatorial sun. 
But, in more temperate latitudes, a nobler 
and higher life bursts forth tumultuously. 
On the hill-slopes it basks and sports ; in the 
wooded valleys it flutters, and sings the 
morning-song of creation. The uplands 
tremble beneath the tramp of bovine myr- 
iads ; and in the desert prowl the feline. 

Thus, step by step, from its earliest baptism 
of flame, through convulsions when the cen- 
tral fire fought for its ancient dominion, 
through alternate cycles of rest and agitation, 
we come to the final chapter in this wonder- 
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ful history, the submersion of the continents, 
and the subsequent withdrawal of the waters. 
The geological appearances of Europe and 
North America render it probable that those 
regions were at a late period swept by pow- 
erful currents of water, which rounded off 
the forms of the mountains, scooped out the 
valleys into gentler shapes, filled up with the 
transported débris the fissures and breaks in 
the superficial strata, in a manner which no 
atmospheric influence could possibly have 
effected, and smoothed and softened the 
whole in its final preparation as the abode 
of the human race. 

Let us now look at the surface of the 
earth, perfected and fitted for a new day, and 
seek for the connection which we cannot 
doubt must exist between its physical condi- 
tions and the past history of man. And 
thereby we may obtain a clue to his terres- 
trial destinies. For if we can see an evident. 


fitting of the powers of nature to the pur- 
es of individual existence, we may rest 
assured that there is an equal parallelism 
between the great features of nature and the 
past and future fortunes of the race. 
The outline of a continent, depending as 
it does on the height of the surrounding 


seas, and liable to assume a most complete | 


change of appearance with the elevation or 
depression of those seas, even with the slight 
variation of a few hundred feet, would seem 
a matter altogether accidental and devoid of 
significance. But as there is nothing acci- 
dental in nature, but every thing the result 
of physical laws fixed in fate, by observing 
closely these sinuosities of shape, together 
with their associated natural phenomena, 
we may be enabled to detect, in the apparent 
confusion, a system and design world-wide 
as the materials out of which it is wrought. 
And first we will refer to the work with 
which we have headed this paper, for some 
of the coincidences and contrasts, the resem- 
blances and irregularities in the vertical and 
horizontal forms of the different bodies of 
dry land which compose the habitable earth. 

A glance at the map of the globe will show 
us the continents surrounding the northern 
pole, and springing out from it like an 
opened fan, jutting into the great southern 
ocean in pyramidal forms. ‘The points of 
these pyramids are invariably the extremities 
of mountain belts, which proceed from the 
interior and break off abruptly, forming bold 
and precipitous promontories. Thus we see 
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America terminate in the rugged heights of 
Cape Horn, Africa in the Cape of Good 
Hope, Asia in Cape Comorin, the extremity 
of the chain of the Ghauts, and Australia 
in Cape Southeast, of Van Diemen’s Land. 
This tendency of the continents to group 
together in the north, and to become atten- 
uated and narrow towards the south, is carried 
out in all the separate and minor forms in 
which they present themselves. For instance, 
Greenland, Cal.fornia, Florida, in America ; 
Scandinavia, Spain, Italy, and Greece, in 
Europe ; the two Indies, Corea, Kamtschatka, 
in Asia, all point to the south. The next 
series of resemblances is found by grouping 
the continents in three double worlds : the 
two Americas, Europe-Africa, and Asia- 
Australia. Each pair we find to be united 
together by an isthmus or chain of islands. 
On one side of the isthmus is an archipelago, 

on the other a peninsula, Thus, in America, 
on one side of the connecting isthmus is the 
archipelago of the Antilles, on the other is 
the peninsula of California. In Europe- 
Africa, (considering Italy and Sicily as the 
true isthmus, since they almost touch by 
Cape Bon the Barbary shore, and the sea 
between being shallow and full of ledges of 
rock,) we have on the east the Grecian archi- 
pelago, and the peninsula, Spain, on the 
west. In Asia-Australia, there is the contin- 
uous chain of islands, stretching from the 
peninsula of Malacca, by Sumatra and Java, 

up to New-Holland, presenting thus the ap- 
pearance of an isthmus in embryo; and on 
one side is the archipelago of Borneo, Cele- 
bes, and of the Moluccas, and on the other 
the peninsula of India. Another fact worth 
noticing, with regard to the disposition of 
land and sea, is that the surface of the globe 
is found to be divided into two hemispheres, 
the one containing all the principal terrestrial 
masses, the other, only vast oceans ; forming, 
in this way, a continental hemisphere and 
an oceanic hemisphere. 

Again, instead of the great masses of dry 
land rising at irregular and hap-hazard ele- 
vations above the surface of the oceans, and 
interspersed with depressions below that 
surface, as can be witnessed in the isolated 
cases of the Caspian and Dead Seas, the 
valley of the Jordan and the beds of a few 
of the Italian lakes, we observe a gradual 
and steady rise in each of the continents to- 
wards a range of highlands constituting its 
crest. These apices are never in the cen- 
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tre, but always on one of the sides, pre- 
senting thus two slopes of unequal length 
and inclination. Of these, the long slopes 
tend invariably towards the Atlantic or the 
Frozen Ocean, which is only a portion of it; 
while the short slopes descend to the Pa- 
cific, or its continuation, the Indian Ocean. 
Incidentally, we can find from these facts 
a clue to the manner in which the conti- 
nents emerged from the bed of the ocean. 
Lifted up by the internal volcanic forces, the 
crust of the earth would seem to have been 
raised either way, from a line following the 
centre of the Atiantic, by successive diverg- 
ing upheavals, until it attained the height 
of its loftiest mountain barricades. That this 
was effected by a series of convulsions, and 
not by a single one, is proved by the com- 
parative geological appearances. The Gram- 
pians of Great Britain, and the Seandina- 
vian mountains, are far more ancient than 
the Alps, Carpathians, and Himalaya; while, 
in America, the Rocky Mountains and the 
Andes are of much later origin than the more 
moderate ranges along the Atlantic coast ; 
the general elevation of the uplands and 
plains corresponding also very closely with 
that of the mountains. The same tilting mo- 
tion, we may observe, which raised the outer 
or Pacific margins, would be likely to cause a 
proportionate depression on the inner line of 
junction ; and to this cause may be owing 
the existence of the Atlantic Ocean, which 
has more the character of an inland sea than 
the Pacific, resembling in its form a trough 
between the opposite continents. Strength- 
ening the above view is the fact that the 
greater part of the volcanoes of the globe are 
strung along the shores of the Pacific, while 
the Atlantic is comparatively free in this 
respect ; pointing thus to the latest theatre 
of elemental strife. In addition to this main 
system of slopes, there ‘s a system of coun- 
ter-slopes, commencing in both the eastern 
and western hemispheres at the poles, and 
reaching their greatest altitudes at the trop- 
ies. 

These are a few of the points of resem- 
blance or intimate connection between the 
two great divisions of the globe. There are 
others of contrast, however, equally strik- 
ing, and not to be forgotten in a view of the 
influence exerted by the forms of the conti- 
nents upon the physical destinies of man- 
kind. 

Whilst the mountain systems have pre- 
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sented the most attractive field for the labors 
of the geologist, and have in fact, until of late 
years, almost engrossed the attention of 
scientific men, it is nevertheless not there 
that we must look for the solution of the 
momentous questions to which their labors 
have been but the prelude. It is in the low, 
level stretches of land, or plains, and in the 
high and level table-lands, or plateaus, that 
men build their homes, and make the scene 
of their labors and hopes, of their trials and 
rewards. The first to point out the impor- 
tance in physical geography of these divisions 
of the earth’s surface, was Humboldt ; and 
later geographers have followed closely in 
the track that his great intelligence opened 
for them, whilst their moral bearings upon 
human fortunes have hardly yet had bestow- 


ed upon them a due share of attention. 


“The Old World is that of table-lands and 
mountains, No continent exhibits plateaus so 
elevated, so numerous, so extensive, as Asia and 
Africa. Instead of one or two chains of moun- 
tains, like the Andes, Central Asia is traversed 
by four immense chains, supporting vast table- 
lands of from five thousand to fourteen thousand 
feet in elevation, and the loftiest mountains 
of the globe. The extent of this elevated 
region is more than two thousand four hundred 
miles in length, by one thousand five hundred 
miles in breadth. The principal mass of Western 
Asia is nothing but a plateau, from three to six 
thousand feet in height. Africa, south of Sahara, 
seems to be only an enormous pile of uplifted 
loads. It has been calculated that the moun- 
tains and plateaus of Asia cover five sevenths of 
its surface, while the plains occupy only twe 
sevenths. In Africa, the high regions form two 
thirds of the continent, the plains only one third. 
But although the Old World may be called the 
world of m eBueh it is not because great plains 
are wanting there. The whole north of Europe 
and Asia is nearly a boundless plain. In Africa, 
also, the plains of Sahara extend two thousand 
five hundred miles in length, by one thousand 
in breadth, But the situation of these plains of 
the Old World, under the frozen sky of the north, 
and under the fires of the tropics, together with 
the nature of their soil, takes from them all their 
importance. The one is a frozen waste, a Siberia; 
the other a burning desert; and neither the one nor 
the other is called to play an essential part, nor do 
they impress upon their respective continents their 
essential character. The New World, on the other 
hand, is the world of plains. They form two thirds 
of its surface; the plateaus and the mountains, 
only one third. The high lands form only a narrow 
band, crowded upon the western coasts of the two 
continents. Almost the whole east runs into im- 
mense plains, covering it, one might say, from pole 
to pole. From the Frozen Ocean to the Gulf of 


Mexico, over an extent of nearly two thousand four 
hundred miles, we cross only insignificant heights. 
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From the ‘Ilanos of the Orinoco to the banks of La 
Plata, we traverse more than three thousand miles 
of low plains, clightly interrupted by the some- 
what more elevated regions of western Brazil ; 
they are prolonged even to the Pampas of Pata- 
gonia, six hundred miles further south, to the south- 
ern extremity of America. The length of the 
rich plains watered by the Maranon, in the direc- 
tion of the current, is nearly one thousand six hun- 
dred miles. Me Finally, if we were 
seeking for a continent where the form of moun- 
tains, without plateaus at their base, should be 
the characteristic feature, it would be necessary to 
name Europe, comprehending in it only Western 


Europe, without Russia; that is, historical Europe, | 
Traverse Europe from | 


the true Europe, after all. 
one end to the other, whether over its central mass 
or its peninsulas, you will find every where its soil 
modified, cut in all directions by chains of moun- 
tains intersecting each other. In all this part of 


the Continent, the largest existing plain, that of | 


northern Germany and Poland, is only six hundred 
miles long by two hundred broad. It is the ex- 
tremity of the great Asiatic plains in the north. 
The other plains, as those of France, of Hungary, 
of Lombardy, are smaller in extent, and do not 
deprive this part of the Continent of the moun- 
tainous character essentially belonging to it.” 


In connection with these varying shapes 
of the earth’s surface, and essentially modi- 


fied by them, is the question of climate. | 
The great zones of the astronomical climate | 


are due, it is true, to the spherical form of 
our globe, causing the unequal distribution of 
the sun’s rays. But these are modified to such 
a degree by the great divisions of land and 
sea, that in the same latitudes we will find 
at one point the freshness and verdure of a 
perpetual spring, and at another, winters 
almost arctic in their severity, followed by 
summers where the sun beats down with 
equatorial fervor. For instance, at the Faroe 
Islands, situated in the midst of the Atlantic, 
the thermometer falls, during the coldest 
month of the year, ts 36.8° Fahr., while in 
the hottest month it only rises to 55°. In the 
same latitude, in the wilds of Siberia, stands 
the city of Yakutsk. Here the thermometer 
ranges from 40.9° below zero, during the 
coldest month, to 68.5° of Fahr., during the 
summer heats, making an annual variation 
of 109.4° On the southern shores of Great 
Britain, delicate shrubs suffer no injury 
from the mild winters, while the summer 
sun has not power to bring to its full ripe- 
ness the grape. On the northern shore of 
the Caspian, wines are grown of equal 
richness with those of Spain, while in the 
same latitude at the mouth of the Loire, 
the vine can hardly be raised. These ex- 
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treme variations are due not alone to the 
mere contour of the confines of ocean and 
dry land, but to the extent of the continents 
and the varying altitudes and depressions 
of their surfaces. And whether the ocean 
breezes are met by inhospitable mountain 
| barricades, robbing them of their humid 


treasures, and sending them inland dry 





and sterile, or whether they pass for thou- 
| sands of leagues over low-lying plains, are 
| matters involving not only climate, but civili- 
! 


zation and barbarism, and place and prece- 
dence of the continents in the preparation of 
the earth for the universal home of the hu- 
/man family. But before we consider these 
' great physical features, so important in their 
moral results, we must call to mind the vari- 
ous atmospheric phenomena by which land 
| and sea are enabled to act and react on each 
other. And first the general theory of the 
winds. 

Among the causes of atmospheric disturb- 
ance, the chief is the unequal rarefaction by 
the sun’s rays of the different levels and sec- 
tions of the atmosphere, the more heated 
layers of air rising, in consequence of their 
lessened density,and the adjacent colder and 
heavier volumes rushing into the compara- 
tive vacuum thus formed. What is true 
incidentally and on a small scale, it is clear 
/must also be the case in the regular and 
| grander operations of nature, and more espe- 
cially with respect to the two great reservoirs 
of heat and cold, the poles and the tropics. 
From these causes we would conclude an 
uninterrupted march or progression of the 
winds, from the arctic and antarctic regions, 
in the direction of the equator. This hypo- 
thesis observation has rendered certain, mod- 
ifying it, however, by antagonistic phenom- 
ena sufficiently numerous to leave this ele- 
ment its character as the type of all change 
and uncertainty. As the waves of air roll 
from the poles to the tropics, they are af- 
fected by the rotary motion of the earth. 
The speed of the earth’s rotation on its axis 
is of course almost nothing at the poles, and 
obtains its maximum at the equator. The 
polar winds, as they sweep towards the 
equator, do not acquire this increased velo- 
city at once, but, as the earth rolls from west 
to east, lag behind, presenting thus the ap- 
pearance of a current of air from east to west. 
This tendency to the west increases, the 
nearer the approach to the tropics, and at 
last assumes a due westerly direction, and 
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becomes what navigators term the trade- 
winds. These winds are found on either 
side of the equator, and are separated by a 
zone of caims, where the ascending current 
seems to neutralize the horizontal. In this 
region the breezes are variable and shifting, 
and calms alternate with the most terrific 
tornadoes. But on the north and on the 
south, the trades pursue their stately and 
gentle march, gathering the vapors from 
the surface of the ocean, to enrich the far-off 
continents. For as the tropical sun forces the 
heated strata upwards, they become cooled 
in those frigid heights, and are drawn into 
the upper returfi current to either pole, to 
run again on the endless round of nature. 
The temperature of these upper currents 
steadily decreases, and their greater density 
forces them slowly but surely to the earth, 
which they reach at about 30° north latitude. 
Their superabundant humidity is condensed, 
and their course is marked by copious show- 
ers, the warm and genial rain of southern 
winds, which brings to the lap of the earth 
germination and increase. 
these upper return currents is well estab- 
lished, as is also the fact that they are af- 
fected by the rotary motion of the earth 


equally with the surface currents, but in a 


reversed order. For, starting with the full | 
velocity of the earth’s rotation at the equa- | 


tor, they do not immediately lose it as they | 


proceed on their northward travel, but find 
themselves at every step a little in advance 
of their original longitude, forming thus, be- 
tween the two propelling forces, a current 
from the south-west, as the corresponding | 
surface current runs from the north-east. 
This on our side of the equator. 
southern hemisphere, the upper current 
tends from the north-west, and the lower | 
from the south-east. Accordingly, in the 
middle latitudes of the northern hemisphere, 
where the upper and lower currents come 
into contact, we have but two normal winds, 
the north-east and the south-west wind. 
Both bring clouds and rain, but the south- 
west alone bears with it the prolific warmth 
of its native climate. The north-east, cold, 
and from its density comparatively dry, 
especially if its course is overland, meets 
the vapors rising from lakes and rivers and 
morasses, and condenses them into chilling 
rain-storms. Where it crosses lofty plateaus, 
such as the steppes of northern Siberia, it 
adds a deeper gloom to their desolation. 
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Where it gains warmth and moisture from 
the open sea, and is subsequently checked 
by the forests and mountain ranges of the 
main land, as in eastern India, China, and 
the Atlantic coast of America, it deposits its 
temperate rains on their slopes angi recesses. 
Where it sweeps over extensive tracts of de- 
pressed and parched-up plains, such as the 
deserts of Arabia, their dry heat melts away 
its small modicum of moisture, and we be- 
hold the singular phenomenon of a country 
doomed to perpetual sterility by the joint 
action of a tropical sun and polar winds. 
A more striking instance of this may be 
found in the humid breezes that are wafted 
over the Mediterranean into the depths of 
Sahara. The burning breath of the desert 
dries up the humid airs, the mists are dis- 
solved into invisible vapor, the clouds disap- 
pear, and southward rolls the northern blast, 
until, condensed onthe mountain slopes and 
snowy peaks of central Africa, clouds, and 
rain, and mist, once more appear. Here they 
_ swell those mysterious floods whose fountains, 
long sought for, must thus, in the vast econ- 
moy of God, be found in the waters of Europe 
and Asia, and even in the ice of arctic seas. 
On the south of the equator, from the great 
preponderance of ocean over dry land, the 
trades blow with greater regularity than in 
‘the northern hemisphere, But even here, 
the Indian Ocean, from its land-locked char- 
_ acter, breaks in upon the course of this great 
aerial system, and establishes one of its own. 
:On the north of this huge mediterranean 
sea we find India, with its towering moun- 
| tain ranges, and the elevated regions of 
| middle Asia. On the south are the table- 
| lands of southern Africa. These lie in oppo- 
| site hemispheres ; and while it is summer in 
| India, the plateaus of Africa are covered 
with snow; and when winter passes over to 
the Himalayas, the African uplands glow and 
quiver with furnace-heat. Thus, alternately, 
for six months of the year, there i is a strong 
wind setting in from either quarter, form- 
ing the north-east and south-west monsoons, 
To the east and south is New-Holland, with 
its minor monsoons, while the great Aus- 
tralian archipelago, feeling the influence of 
these double systems, and at the same time 
of the great Pacifie trade-wind, to which it is 
the barrier, is constantly the scene of the 
| most terrific tempests. 
Equally with the atmosphere, are the 
oceanic waters affected by the shape of the 
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earth, and the unequal distribution of the 
sun’s heat. Driven from the poles by the | 
eternal laws of matter, they hurry on to the 
tropics, washing their burning shores, to | 
return in their great round of compensation | 


with borrowed warmth to mitigate the rigor | 


of arctic winters. But the continents, which 


resent obstacles only partially insurmount- | 


able by the winds, break up the marine 


movements into a more complex system ; 
and instead of the general form of upper and | 
lower strata, we have numberless lateral eur- | 


rents, whirling furiously around the conti- 
nental promontories, foaming ¢ along the coasts 


that hem them in, seeking as e agerly for out- | 
lets to the west as ‘did Columbus for the great | 
western world, and finally taking the course | 


which their original impulse, the outlines of 
the masses of dry land, and the vy 
depth and form of the bottom of the ocean, 
unite in giving them. In the gulf-stream 


we behold an ocean current corresponding 
to the upper return trade-wind of the north- | 


ern hemisphere; in the uniform movement 


to the west of the equatorial seas, we have | 


the counterpart of the trade-winds of com- 
merce; and in the fact of the annual pro- 
gress to the south of numbers of icebergs, 


moved directly against the set of the gulf: | 
stream by the submarine current which en- | 
velopes their base, we have a beautiful proof | old world. 
of the general correctness of this theory. 

Let us now observe the manner and ex- | 


tent to which the earth is affected by the | 


influences of sea and sky, and in what | 


varying 
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| man sinks ov verpowered beneath its magnifi- 
| cence. But in these contrasts lies the fitness 
| of these two great continents to produce 
their mutual ends. The superabundant 
‘natural wealth of the new world, too vast 
for the unassisted energies of infant humani- 
| ty, is reserved as the field of the labors of 
its manhood; while in Asia, where stinted 
nature cradles the young Hercules, we may 
clearly see the design by which her powers 
are merely chaine 4 and not entirely de- 
stroyed. From the valley of the Atlantic, the 
land of Europe and Ameriea rises by a sue- 
cession of long and gentle slopes to the 
Rocky Mountains in America, and to the Him- 
alayas in Asia. Had the Atlantic shores been 
fringed by high mountain ranges, the whole 
| expanse of either continent would have been 
a howling wilderness, leafless, a grave to all 
organized life. An instance of this may be 
‘seen in the eastern coasts of North and 
South America, where the Andes and Rocky 
Mountains arrest and condense the moisture 
of the sea-winds, pour it down in prolitic 
floods on the short eastern slope, while the 
winds, thus rendered parched and thirsty, 
'sweep down on the western slopes, leaving 
| waste and ruin in their track, and forming 
| the deserts which may be found from Cape 
| Horn to the Frozen Ocean. Not so in the 
The Pacitic winds are, it is true, 
| prevented from penetrating far inland by the 
mountains of Eastern Asia; but to the At- 
lantic winds no such obstacles are presented. 
The south-west, or upper return trade-wind 


| 
| 
| 
| 


degree these combine to impel the growth, | of the northern hemisphere, losing its calorie 
not of the individual, but of the tribes of |in the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
men whom history finds planted on its sur-| strikes the earth again at about 30° north 


face. As we have seen, the two Americas, 
from their long and narrow form, and the | 
comparative nearness of their opposite coasts, 
are permeable in every direction by the ocean 
vapors, and possess what may be called a 
maritime climate. The old world, on the 
other hand, heaped up in a compact mass 


| latitude. Beating along the At'antic coasts 
of Europe, it dre nches these shores with the 
| first-fruits of its rains. But the easterly 
| tendency, gained from the rotation speed of 
the earth at the equator, increases with every 
step northward, and finally these winds, rich 
with the distillation from nature’s laboratory, 


between the pole and the equator, present-| sail landward, over central and northern 
ing a region of such immense extent as to | Europe, over the grassy plains of Asia, until 
drain the winds of the eastern and western! checked in Siberian deserts by the polar 
oceans of every vestige of their humidity, | currents. Thus there are but two normal 
affords an instance of a climate essentially |winds in the temperate regions of each 
continental. In the latter, dry, free, and | | hemisphe re, constituting in their alternations 
open, animal life finds the best ‘materials of | the variations of we: ither, of cold or warm 
its growth and early development, while | rains, of soft or chilling winds, characteristic 
vegetation is dwindling and imperfect. In | of those latitudes. But under the pluviose 
the new world, on the contrary, the vegeta- | skies of western Europe, vegetation almost 
ble kingdom is triumphant, and aboriginal | equalled American luxuriance ; and we ac- 
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cordingly find the early tribes that spread 
over these countries to be but a grade above 
the red savage of the opposite continent,— 
solitary hunters, and unable to subdue na- 
ture to their will. 

But in Asiatic steppes, on the prairies of 
the old world, began the solution of the 
question of man’s advancement. For thou- 
sands of miles spread out the grassy wilds ; 
league upon league was the pure sky over- 
head dotted with the small breezy clouds 
peculiar to a great champaign country ; and 
as the shadows of these clouds floated over 
the verdure, so coursed across the horizon the 
pastoral cohorts of the young world. In 
this facility of communication and of inter- 
course with his fellows, man found the first 
secret of strength, union and congregated 
numbers ; and a terrible power it was in the 
hands of an inexperienced, unthinking age. 
It spread to the east and south, and surged 
against the billows of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans; and there it remains to this day, 
stamped and stereotyped in the peculiarities 
of the Chinese and Hindoo races, as the boy 
era of history. It spread to the south-west, 
and culminated and fell in oriental dynasties. 
It spread towards the west, and there its 
purpose becomes manifest. By uniting their 


strength, and held up by the grasp of despotic 
authority, men have thrown off the slough 
of their embryo state, and become fitted 
to take possession of their great inheritance, 
the powers and fertility of nature. But des- 
potism is lethargic, unthinking, uninventive, 
and no great progress can be made , except by | 


free individual thought and action. But free 
thought and action need the protection of 
nature herself against overgrown power ; and 
in Europe, more than in all the world beside, 
are found these natural safeguards of freedom 
in double and triple strength. Mountain, 
lake, and stream, morass and _ precipice, 
Alpine snows and wintry sierras, are the 
broken ground on which the vanguards of 
absolute power are thrown into confusion. 
Within these natural geographical divisions, 
not only the flora and the brute creation, 
but humanity become localized and individ- 
ualized. Each tribe developed its type, 
and the individual man began to put forth 
powers and energies which hitherto had 
belonged alone to numbers. History was 
no longer the mere chronicler of the move- 
ments of armies or devastating hordes, but 
received a new and portentous element— 
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opinion, or, in other words, the sum of indi- 
vidual thought and will. 

This was first apparent in Greece. Greece, 
indeed, is microscopic Europe, and its germ. 
As the living tide of population rolled west- 
ward out of Asia, one stream of the current 
flowed into this nook between the continents. 
The rude voyagers cared but little for its 
loveliness, but their axes soon resounded in 
its ancient forests, and their skiffs crept cau- 
tiously along the shores. Here, protected 
by mountains and the boundless Mediterra- 
nean, and nursed by the sweet breath of the 
sea, mankind grew strong. In their shel- 
tered cove. and diamond isles, their cities 
were built, the token of a new day for 
humanity. In Arcadian glades walked men, 
bold, thoughtful, and vigorous. Power, as 
before, was with the numbers, but it was in 
their own hands, and not in those of a mas- 
for their orators were only great when 
they spoke the thoughts that had stirred, 
without utterance, the breasts of the multi- 
tude, and their great captains were only 
successful as they marshalled the valor of 


| their citizen soldiers. The state was but the 
concurrence of popular thought,—the sana 


mens of a whole people, reared under similar 
auspices. As the peopling of the west of 
Europe went on, Greece sent forth, by her 
colonies, arts and science, the power by 
which the Titan Nature was to be subdued; 
and, above all, she sent forth individuality, 
—the thought and deed of the unit, man. 


| With the changing of the equipoise of popu- 


lation, the centres of trade shifted, and 
Greece fell; but each successive nationality 
into whose hand the sceptre of trade has 
passed, and with it wealth and power, has 
been built up by the field which these condi- 
tions offered for individual exertion and indi- 
vidua: thought, and with their loss has fallen. 

And now the seales of commerce stand 
quivering over the Atlantic. Here nature 
hitherto has been completely and terribly 
triumphant. This proud young world has 
strangled empires that have sprung into 
premature birth. Their ruins she has man- 
tled with woods gray with years. The red 
man alone is left, flitting in silence through 
the unharvested forests, and saddened by 
the wealth that nature mocks him with..But 
now the day cometh. Caucasian tribes, whose 
horses once cropped the herbage of Bactrian 
plains and the uplands of Iran, and who 
watered their herds in the freshness of the 
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Gihon and Sihon, have grown to adoles- 
cence amid the mountains of Europe and 
along the borders of her sheltered inland 
seas. 
mastery of the powers and the wider realms 
of nature, which, seized too soon, would 
have destroyed them, either by stimulating 


their growth to a precocious and faulty de- | 
velopment, as in the case of the kingdoms | 
of Eastern Asia and the buried empires of | 


Central America, or would have chilled them 
to death, as with the painted savages of 
early Europe. More than this, they have 
become masters of themselves. 

In the training afforded by the great nat- 
ural features of two continents, we have 
seen the progress of the conservative princi- 
ple of free individual action. On this side 
of the Atlantic we now see it in a still 
fuller development. In the beginning, Asia 
poured out its hordes to fill up the waste 
earth. They were organized and led on by 
absolute power, for in no other way, in the 
infancy of mankind, could these great re- 
plenishments be effected. Wave after wave 
succeeded each other, and the path of emi- 


gration and its history were marked by ter- | 


rible scenes of human misery. ‘Truly did 
the Sclavonian poet say of the dark days of 
the infancy of those nations, that their soil 


was “cut up by the tramp of horses, fertil- 


ized by human blood, and white with bones, 
where sorrow grew abundantly.” 

And still the current sets westward. The 
yearly migration across the Atlantic is as 
great as that of the armed horsemen that 
once periodically filled Europe with despair. 
But they come singly. One by one they 
spread through the land, and the last of the 
wave is spent beyond the Mississippi. 
here isthe truly wonderful change. On the 
skirts of civilization, unnoticed and in silence 
as the leaves grow at night, young States 
yearly germinate into life. Without strife, 
unconvulsed, almost without thought, qui- 
etly and naturally as the sap ascends the 
tree, these principalities, that yesterday were 
not, to-day take their seats in the world’s 
councils. This is a link in the chain of 
events which began in Asia, and for which, 
through cycles of time, the earth’s surface 
had been fitted. Distinct, yet homogene- 
ous, wherever a handful of men of the nine- 
teenth century meet, society instantly erys- 
tallizes into government. This great thing 
is not done by the mass, but by the units ; 
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Step by step they have acquired the 


And 
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and judgments, working with the precision 
of fate. The world has never seen so strange a 
spectacle as is to-day witnessed in California ; 
‘a kingdom built up in an hour by the free 
| hands and bold hearts and thoughtful brains 
|of unorganized, not disorganized, men. 
| Asia colonized with fire and sword; the col- 
onies of Rome, and Greece, and Tyre, were 
sent out with pomp and divination, and long 
_ tenderly nursed by the mother State ; but 
| this Minerva-kingdom of the Pacific created 
itself, and has at this moment, in spite of 
adverse influences, a securer government 
| than two thirds of the European monarchies. 
| Deseret, too, hemmed in by deserts and say* 
ages, and dragged back by its fantastic faith, 
| thrives—a new Palmyra in the desert. 
Thus, then, in Asia man subdues nature 
_ by union, in Europe he subdues and perfects 
| himself by isolation, and in America the two 
| principles conjoin to enable him fully to 
enter upon his birthright. For in this new 
| world we behold a continent that is little 
else than one illimitable plain, traversed in 
_ every direction by magnificent water-courses, 
spotted with lakes that are really mediter- 
| ranean seas, washed on all sides by the great 
highway of nations—the ocean—and cross- 
‘ed by every zone of the earth’s surface. 
Never before was there such a field for the 
|labor and intercourse of men, when the 
purification of centuries had rendered their 
hands safe to hold it. For in the vastness 
of these plains lies the very danger to civili- 
zation. Cloud after cloud of savages would 
sweep from the Frozen Ocean to the Cordil- 
'leras, from the Rocky Mountains to the At- 
|lantic. Wherever industry had made the 
faintest mark, in the teeming distance would 
swarm the destroyer to restore the ancient 
chaos. In Europe, nature provides defenses 
in her mountains and her narrow indented 
shores. These protect her nationalities from 
barbarian invasion and from each other. 
The confines of her kingdoms are marked 
out by great natural laud-marks and lines, 
In America there is no alternative between 
a hunting-ground for wandering tribes and 
a wide-spread and strongly-cemented Union, 
for unity is stamped on the face of the con- 
tinent by the hand of God. 

Sectional union, then, and individual dis- 
tinctness, are the great features of this 
century, for which have been all the con- 
vulsions of the moral and material world, 


| not by consolidated power, but by free wills 
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and which have first met on this side of the 
Atlantic. And now mark the difference. In 
oriental civilization there was union, too, but 
it was the union of banded men. Their 
trade was led on by armed caravans, in per- 
ilous overland journeyings. Their external 
commerce cut its way through seas clouded 
with pirates, the sabre was their tax-gatherer, 
and the balance of trade was tribute. In 
occidental development we behold an inces- 
sant, tumultuous, commercial intercourse ; 
armies of peaceful men, greater than the 
levies of Xerxes, daily and hourly ascend and 
descend the trade-veins of the country, self- 
sustaining and self-generalled. The circula- 
tion is atomic, each atom gyrating and whirl- 
ing onward, self-propelled; but the great 
heart of the nation beats for ever with a 
strong, steady, immortal throb. 

But the end is not yet. The centres of 
power, civilization, commerce, are determined 
by the geographical position of countries 
with reference to the great masses of the in- 
habitants of the earth’s surface. If we look 
at the mass of the globe, we will find one 
portion of it where’all these conditions meet 
in a singular degree. Central America sits 
at the apex of the scales,—a continent on 
either hand, and to the west and the east 
the opposite shores of the old world. Here 
must arise the seat of a vast dominion—an 
eternal city, before which the splendor of old 
Rome was but the gray light preceding the 
dawn. This country, scarcely one hundred 
and fifty miles in width, unites within itself 
the most opposite features of soil and climate, 
giving intrinsic evidence of the future in store 
for it. Although tropical in situation, its 
elevation is so great that it may be classed 
among temperate countries ; and in fact there 
is no vegetable production that is raised from 
Labrador to the equator, that cannot be 
here grown in equal perfection. Within its 
coasts, half way from sea to sea, are calm and 
deep lakes, that seem, as we look upon them 
in the map, like huge natural docks, intend- 
ed to receive the riches of a universal com- 
merce. The gold of California and the silver 
mines of South America are on either side. 
On the west is the barbaric luxury of Asia, 
on the east the sybarite refinements of Eu- 
rope. Above are the men of North America, 
the nurse of republics; below is the southern 
continent, with what futurity has reserved for 
it. The Pacific too is the ocean of steam, 
its calm waters being well fitted for that spe- 
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cies of navigation. Australia lies beyond, 
with its rapidly inereasing emigration, and 
southern Africa, whose population of Cauca- 
sian descent may renovate the whole of that 
least favored of the continents. 

Still not yet is the end. In the north- 
east of Europe, a few centuries since, ap- 
peared a little cloud no larger than a man’s 
hand. It came down on the polar winds, 
and now darkens half the sky. Russia in 
Europe—death in Jife—is the Asia of the 
nineteenth century. There is nothing Eu- 
ropean in it but the arbitrary classification of 
geographers. Its civilization is entirely Asia- 
tic ;—its passive but enthusiastic people, its 
stern national policy, its ferocious warfare, the 
summary mode in which it changes its rulers 
and dynasties, the fact that you may cross 
through Germany—which i is its outpost— 
through the whole extent of Russia, through 
the steppes of the Caspian and Siberia to the 
Pacific ocean, a distance of more than six 
thousand miles, without meeting an emi- 
nence more than a few hundred feet in height, 
—these show that in Russia we have to deal 
with the old antagonism that more than once 
has overwhelmed Europe. And now once 
more the hordes gather; no longer in seat- 
tered swarms arrayed against each other, but 
in grim consolidated barbarism, that won- 
derful Sclavonian race, the concubine of ty- 
rants and the mother of freemen, for ages 
hiding*its face in the dust, but ever, when 
the hour and the man come, springing up 
young and bold and buoyant—Panselavism, 
the destroyer and restorer—again and for the 
last time rages around the defenses of Euro- 
pean civilization. Europe has performed her 
special task. Her mountains and peninsular 
outlines no longer divide or protect. Her 
people are impatient for a new day, but the 
lifeless forms of the past encumber the pres- 
ent and cloud the future, and, to be regen- 
erated, Europe must pass through death. 
We hear much said of the unfitness of Eu- 
ropean nationalities to enjoy the developed 
institutions of the new world; but the fact 
that, when her inhabitants are transferred to 
this side of the Atlantic, they sit down under 
those very institutions with as much steadi- 
ness as if to the manor born, leads us to sus- 
pect the existence of other obstacles. And 


we find them in the infatuation with which 
she holds on to the husk of social and polit- 
ical ideas which have already budded into 
something better, and to her national divi- 
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sions and rivalries, which once nourished and 
now oppress. Her mountains have done 
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But this is the fallow of the Great Hur- 
bandman. The stubble and weedy growth 


their work, and now no longer present, before | of the old year must be passed under the 
the science of the nineteenth century, the | | ploughshare, for thus only will the good seed 
same forbidding and impenetrable fronts. If | bear fruit. Europe is reproduced i in America, 
Europe possessed the same accessibility in | and has found in union the secret of Asiatic 
strength. Asia crouches on the eastern shore 
| of the Atlantic, sullen, threatening, wary ; 


every section as does our continent, had she 
the same wide natural channels by which 
the wave of population could roll freely 
through all her shores and find its natural 
level, filling up the waste places and possess- 
ing every forgotten nook, then surely the 
path of the future is as open for them as for 
us. These great channels nature does at 
last. provide ‘through science, but the sha- 
dows of the past yet obscure the future,—the 
long shadows of the setting sun. And for 
this the Russian bear still advances, and his 
hug isfate. His tread crushes the life out of 
the nations, and with them die their feuds and 
mutual exasperation, their baneful political 
forms and still more odious social eastes,— 
and all is enveloped in the pall of a barba- 
rous oriental monarchy. Does such a fore- 


‘meet on the opposing Pacific coasts. 





boding seem idle dreaming before the glories | 


of that cluster of kingdoms whose power is 
felt to the antipodes? Have we then for- 


gotten the fears that oppressed society when | lest her children perish utterly. 


| 


—America stands before her, daring, and 
lavish of her young strength. Again they 
if 
ever the horoscope of nations was so plainly 
cast that even the most incredulous must 
have faith, it is in the fact of the absorption 
of European civilization by the fast-growing 
power of Russia. But along with this, we 
read the twin fact, that the race that now 
inhabits the temperate regions of North 
America must also absorb and spread over 
the whole of the new world, from the Cape 
of Storms to the Frozen Ocean. This globe 
is too narrow for two such mighty aptago- 
nisms. We of to-day are darkened by a 
shadow from the spectral twentieth centur ‘B 
There is a murmur, too, as of arms—clamor- 
que virum—a monstrous Titan-war, which 
shall chill the flaming heart of the old Earth, 
Then the 


the star of Bonaparte was in the ascendant? | primeval Saturnian desolation, which has for 
when the wisest saw and shrunk from the} so long devoured its own offspring, will be 


coming night of a universal despotism? Bo- | 


naparte passed away, for he was but the fore- 
runner of the scourge of God, which has ever 
come from the east and not from the west. 
The great northern Czar sits in his judg- 
ment-seat, and will interpret to Europe the 
handwriting on the wall. The spirit of hu- 
manity is eager and hopeful, but the miseries 
of men are greater than they can bear, and 
the iron grasp of the Kalmuck conqueror, 
with the chill of death in it, is preferable to 
the chronic horrors of European misrule. 


| 
} 





met by its last and mightiest. Front, flank, 
and rear,—over the placid P: acific,—out of 
the typhoon-swept Southern Ocean,—across 
the hardy Atlantic,—the stream of emigra- 
tion and invasion pours back towards its foun- 
tains. Through the wreck of kingdoms the 
columns of the new world hold their ste eady 
march, revivifying and raising the nations 
from their trance, tramping out narrow pa- 
triotisms and lingering national traditions, 
and bringing back the light of a new day to 
the ancient homes of the human family. 
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BENVENUTO CELLINI: 


A TALE, 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


[ConcLuDED. ] 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SECOND TRIAL. 


Ow the following day Gabuzzi was in his 
studio, when he saw Fiorentino enter. The 
two young men at once began to converse 
in a friendly tone; a secret sympathy at- 
tracted them towards each other. 

“ Are you aware,” said the artist, “that 
you have excited the hatred of many here 
against you ?” 

“That disturbs me but little,” said Fio- 
rentino; “my aim and only wish is to 
relieve this young maiden from her fearful 
malady.” 

“Stay, there is one thing which grieves 
me; it is the thought that you are to meet 
this Captain Fiaramonti in single combat, 
for, I swear to you, he is a very dangerous 
adversary.” 

“You do not think me able to contend 
against him, then?” 

“To speak frankly, no. Besides his phys- 
ical superiority, he has this advantage over 
you, to wit: he handles the sword with un- 
equalled address, I have every reason, there- 
fore, to fear that the result of this combat 
may prove untoward for you, and I shall 
deem you very fortunate if you escape with 
but a single wound, even though it may be 
as serious as your two former ones.” 

“ T hope to escape with less. But enough 
of myself: let us speak a little of your own 
affairs, Signor. You have consecrated your 
life to the art of sculpture, it appears, and 
so far as an ignorant person like myself can 
judge, you are very skilful ; for here is an ad- 
mirable torso, and your vase of bronze that 
I have just seen in the Princess’s chamber 
seemed to me a most exquisite piece of work- 
manship.” 

“ By my life, Signor Fiorentino, you have 





a quick eye. Do you know who executed 
these two works of art ?” 

“ Yourself, I suppose.” 

“Ah! I would gladly give ten years of 
my life to have sculptured them.” 

“ By whom were they sculptured, then ?” 

“The torso by Michael Angelo, the vase 
by Benvenuto Cellini.” 

“T am no longer astonished that they at- 
tracted my attention.” 

“ Ah, there lives not a man, whether an 
artist or not, who could gaze coldly upon the 
works of such men.” 

“ You appear to feel a very ardent enthu- 
siasm for them.” 

“ Next to God and Nature, there is noth- 
ing that excites my admiration like Genius.” 

“ You have been their friend or pupil, per- 
haps ?” 

“ Would to God it were so! it has ever 
been my dearest wish, my cherished dream, 
but I have been compelled to renounce it.” 

“ Ah! and wherefore ?” 

“Michael Angelo is a gloomy spirit, who 
delights only in solitude and seclusion. As 
to Benvenuto Cellini, he leads too wandering 
a life to find leisure to instruct a pupil. I 
am obliged, therefore, to renounce the hope 
of studying under either of these great men, 
and I confess to you, it is a never-ceasing 
source of vexation to me; for I doubt not 
but under their guidance, and daily inhaling 
their genius, I should make rapid progress ; 
while, abandoned to my own inspirations, I 
shall not rise above mediocrity, and my name 
will always remain buired in obscurity.” 

“With all this admiration for these two 
men, you must attach great value to their 
productions.” 

“Far greater than you could believe, Sig- 
nor. This torso and that vase are in my eyes 
an inestimable treasure, and it is with great 
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ain that I resign a part of it to you; but 
you assert that this sacrifice is necessary to 
restore reason to the daughter of my aged 
and unhappy friend, and I submit.” 

“You have a noble heart,” said Fioren- 
tino, with an expression that deeply moved 
the young artist; “and I shall be proud of 
your friendship, if you will grant it to me.” 

“With all my heart,” said the artist; “ for, 
I know not wherefore, I felt attracted towards 
you at the first moment, and while you ex- 
cited anger and hatred in all these hearts, I 
felt impelled to hasten towards you, and to 
clasp your hand.” 

“ Tt is still time,” said Fiorentino. 

With these words he reached his open 
hand to the artist, with an air of the most 
cordial friendship. 

“And now,” said Fiorentino, with the 
énergy which he infused into his actions as 
well as into his words, “now, Signor Gabuzzi, 
it is for life and death between us. Whether 


you are rich or poor, whether your name re- 
main; unknown or shines above the crowd, 
my hand has clasped your hand, and hence- 
forth you will find me always ready to de- 
vote myself to your service; my poignard 
and my purse are at your disposal.” 


At this moment a domestic entered, with 
Signor Gabuzzi’s vase, which he placed in a 
corner of the studio. 

“Tt was I who ordered this vase to* be 
brought here,” said Fiorentino, “for it is here, 
Signor Gabuzzi, that the sacrifice must be 
accomplished.” 

“ And when?” said the artist. 

“ As soon as the Princess shall have en- 
tered this studio.” 

“ But how will you contrive to guide her 
steps in this direction ?” 

“Nothing is easier. Since yesterday the 
Princess has been smitten with a sudden 
friendship for the beautiful Giulia; she fol- 
lows her every where, and she will accom- 
pany her of her own accord, when the 
charming Signorina repairs hither, as has 
been agreed.” 

“ And when will she come ?” 

“Tn a few moments.” 

“So soon!” said Gabuzzi, casting a trou- 
bled glance at his vase. 

“Poor youth!” murmured Fiorentino. 

“ Stay, Signor,” cried the artist suddenly ; 
“T must go hence, for I confess I could 
not witness this spectacle, without feéling 
my heart break within my bosom. When 
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all is over, come and join me on the lawn; 
but be silent, do not speak to me of it.” 

He left the apartment, and a few moments 
after his departure, Fiorentino saw the Prin- 
cess and Signorina Giulia enter the studio, 
followed by Vivaldi and all his guests. 

Fiorentino permitted no one to enter, but 
Giulia and the maniac. 

“Place yourself yonder near that window,” 
he said in a low voice to the Signorina, “ and 
contrive it so that not one of my movements 
may escape Vanina’s notice.” 

He then took Gabuzzi’s hammer and 
chisel, approached the vase of bronze, gazed 
upon it long, motionless and dreamy, and 
at last, applying the chisel to one of the 
figures of the vase, he struck it with a slight 
blow, as if employed in carving it. He then 
recoiled suddenly, and began to pace back 
and forth in the studio, striking his forehead 
with every sign of despair, and pausing often, 


| with a gloomy and thoughtful air, before 


the work upon which he appeared to be 
engaged. 

At first, wrapped entirely in Giulia, in 
whom since the scene upon the meadow she 
seemed strangely interested, Vanina at last 
began to pay some attention to Fiorentino, 
and by degrees her interest increased to 
such a pitch, thatsoon he alone appeared to 
oceupy her entire thoughts. When he ap- 
proached the chisel to the vase, she started, 
and when he gazed upon it, motionless and 
gloomy, her glance became sad, and she 
imitated the expression of his features, and 
the attitude in which he stood. But sud- 
denly, seeing his despair, she began to trem- 
ble, and grasping Giulia’s arm, she said in 
a brief, affrighted tone : 

“Vanina, are you not afraid ?” 

“Why should I be afraid?” replied Giu- 
lia. 

“Do you not remark his grief? do you 
not forbode some misfortune ?” 

“ What misfortune ?” 

Vanina appeared to question her mem- 
ory. 

“What misfortune ?” she said; “ah! you 
know, indeed—he wishes to die at your feet ; 
he wishes to descend the stream with you, 
ito the flowery banks. I know not what 
| more he wishés. Come, my Vanina, we will 
| repair to France, where there are sweet blue 
lakes and fair green isles ; come!” 

She was silent, and her eyes were turned 
again upon Fiorentino. 
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“Vanina!” she resumed, “who is this 
man? Is it not the Captain, Hector Fiara- 
monti ?” 

“Yes,” replied Giulia, “ it is he.” 

“T know him well, but he is greatly 
changed. Despair is in his glance. What 
can have happened to him ?” 

At this moment Fiorentino approached 
the vase, with a gesture replete with anger, 
and Vanina began to tremble. 

“Be silent !” she said, whispering in Giu- 
lia’s ear; “restrain even your breathing. Do 
you not see how wretched heis? Some mis- 
fortune is about to happen to us ; be silent !” 

She pushed Giulia to the wall, nestled 
close against her, and followed every move- 
ment of Fiorentino, pallid, dejected, scarcely 
venturing to breathe. 

After remaining for some moments silent 
and motionless, she suddenly uttered a piere- 
ing cry, and fell senseless in Giulia’s arms. 

“ He has broken it!” she murmured in a 
languid voice; “I knew that he would break 
it !” 

Fiorentino, in truth, had just dashed Ga- 
buzzi’s beautiful vase in pieces. 

At the ery uttered by his daughter, Prince 
Vivaldi rushed into the stud‘o, followed by 
all his friends, who had assembled to wit- 
ness the result of this second trial. When 
he beheld his daughter swooning in Giulia’s 
arms, turning to Fiorentino, he exclaimed : 

“ Great Heaven ! what have you done ?” 

“ What have I done ?” replied Fiorentino. 
“T bave restored your daughter to percep- 
tion and emotion. Instead, therefore, of de- 
spairing, rejoice to see her thus, for it is a 
certain prelude to her recovery. I had not 
hoped so much. She has understood what 
has just passed beneath her eyes, since she 
is so deeply affected by it: is not this a most 
convincing proof that order and clearness 
are beginning to awake in her intellect? I 
repeat it, fear nothing; to-morrow a more 
violent shock will cast her into a more pro- 
longed swoon, and when she recovers from 
it, her reason, at present still disordered, will 
be as clear and lucid as your own.” 

“You prophesy with the conviction of an 
apostle, Signor Fiorentino,” said Captain Fia- 
ramonti, with a laugh. 

“ Captain,” replied Fiorentino, with the 
steadfast calmness which never forsook him, 
“ when I undertook to heal this young maid- 
en, I said that it would be necessary for me 
to break this vase and your life. You see by 
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these fragments that I have already accom- 
plished one of the conditions which I im- 
posed upon myself; to-morrow at this hour 
the other will be accomplished also,” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE THIRD TRIAL, 


Tue Captain Hector Fiaramonti had searce- 
ly finished dressing, when Fiorentino entered 
his apartment, bearing beneath his arm one 
of those long basket-hilted swords which 
were at that time commonly used in single 
combat. 

“Hail to the bravest of captains!” said 
Fiorentino, bowing profoundly. 

“My young Signor,” said the Captain, 
without returning his salutation, “do you 
know how the gladiators formerly saluted 
the Romaa Emperor, at the moment when 
they were about to butcher each other for 
his pleasure ?” 

“I do not precisely remember, Captain : 
how did they salute them ?” 

“ Cesar Imperator, morituri, te salutant / 
If you properly understood your position, 
this is the manner in which you would have 
saluted me.” 

“ Pardon my forgetfulness ; I will not de- 
lay to repair it. Captain, I have come to 
request your opinion, upon a subject that 
you should comprehend better than any one 
else, perhaps.” 

“T am perfectly at your service, my poor 
Signor ; express to me your last wishes.” 

Fiorentino drew his sword from its sheath. 

“You see this blade, Captain; the sculp- 
tor Gabuzzi has lent it to me, assuring me 
that it is of excellent temper: what say you 
to it ?” 

Fiaramonti took the sword, and bent the 
blade in his muscular fingers. 

“In a strong and skilful hand,” he said, 
“this weapon would be of inestimable value.” 

“Do you think that it could strike a 
breast like yours, for example, without break- 
ing ?” 

Fiaramonti laughed. 

“ As to that,” he said, “have no fear; 
your sword will never reach so far.” 

“Tf, by chance, this little blade should 
reach so far,” said Fiorentino, showing his 
unsheathed poignard, “do you think that 
it is of a length sufficient to touch the heart ?” 

“Tt would be a pity to stain its lustre,” 
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replied the Captain, “ for it is very beautiful ; 
the hilt, above all, is of admirable workman- 
ship ; therefore, my young Signor, we will 
manage matters so that it shall remain -in- 
nocent of all blood, for I presume it has 
nothing as yet upon its conscience.” 





“You judge it too favorably, Captain ; | 
there are already a few trifles with which it | 
may be reproached.” 

“Your weapons are magnificent, Signor,” 
said Fiaramonti, “ but tell me, do you think | 
them sufficiently vigorous to contend against | 
these ?” 

He now displayed to Fiorentino a sword | 
and a poignard, of nearly the same dimen- | 
sions as his own, except that the blades were | 
much broader and thicker, 

“You find these weapons somewhat weigh- 
ty for your arm, ha, Signor?” said Fiara- 
monti haughtily. 

“T find them coarse and fit for a common 
hireling,” replied Fiorentino, glancing at 
them with contempt. 

For the first time the Captain was stung | 
by Fiorentino’s words, and he was unable to 
repress his fury. This affront to his arms 
robbed him of all his coolness, and tearing 
them roughly from the hands of him who 
dared to asperse them, he cried, his face pur- 
ple with rage : 

“ Miserable adventurer! know that these 
arms which you despise, you are not worthy 
to touch, fur I have dipped them in the 





blood of twenty enemies, while yours have 
never been aught but a ridiculous bauble in | 
your hands.” 

“You jest admirably when you choose, 
Captain,” said Fiorentino, in a tone of calm 
disdain ; “ but you will not jest long; it is a 
pity.” 

“Tn this I confess you have the advantage 
over me,” replied the Captain, striving to re- 
sume a tone of irony; “ you have given me 
a striking proof that there is no affront, how- 
ever galling, which you cannot endure with- 
out wincing, and I own I cannot push my 
meekness to such a pitch.” 

“ My poor Captain, you have not under- 
stood one thing, then; to wit, that I have 
but one way of replying to him who insults 
me : I slay him, or he slays me ; that is all.” 

The Captain did not reply; he gazed at 
his sword, and remained long in contempla- 
tion before the weapon, which recalled to him 
all that composed his life, all that composed 








his joy in the past, the present, and the fu- 
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ture; in short, all that intoxicated his soul, 
and inflamed his imagination—combats and 
blood. 

“When do we fight?” he said, turning 
suddenly to Fiorentino, and casting upon 
him a glance that seemed té thirst for ven- 


| geance. 


“On the instant, for all are awaiting us 
near the great torrent to the south. If we 
but stand face to face, with weapon in hand, 
what matters the place? Are you ready ?” 

“Tam!” 

“ Follow me, then.” 

“ You will confess, Captain,” said Fioren- 
tino, as he struck into one of the narrow 
forest paths which led to the Jawn, “ you 
will confess that the plan which I have 
adopted to heal the Princess is much more 
simple, more rapid, and less troublesome than 
that employed by Signor Pezzolini.” 

“By my life, your assurance confounds 
me,” said the Captain; “ you speak of this 
cure as accomplished, and yet the Princess 
is still a maniac.” 

“True; but the clouds which obscure her 
reason have receded at each trial; you can- 
not deny this, and I announced it in advance. 
You see then, in truth, that I am not a ly- 
ing prophet, and if you were not destined to 
play so important a part in the third trial, 
you might judge that my prediction will be 
verified throughout.” 

“Is it then absolutely necessary for the 
Princess’s recovery that I should be the one 
to fall?” said the Captain, in a tone of rail- 
lery. “ Would not the result be the same, if 
I should have the misfortune to pass my 
sword through your body?” 

“ Alas, my brave Captain ! it would not be 
the same in any manner; it is absolutely 
necessary, therefore, that you should play 
your proper part on this occasion.” 

“You have but little time left to jest, my 
young Signor; you do well to profit by it. 
But by what road are you leading me? We 
are advancing in a direction exactly opposite 
to that of the torrent.” 

“It is true, Captain; but a few steps, and 
we are upon the lawn.” 

“Wherefore have you led me hither?” 

“T will tell you, now that we are here.” 

“ Proceed !” 

“Captain,” said Fiorentino, whose coun- 
tenance suddenly put off its expression of 
mockery, to assume the gravity and energy 
habitual to it, “do you recognize this spot ?” 
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“Perfectly ; but I am astonished that you 
should take the troubie to lead me hither 
to-day ; for it was here that you fell, when 
I hurled you to the ground.” 

“ Yes, Captain, and it was here that I told 
you, as I showed you these two scars, that 
the man who imprinted them upon my face 
fell by my hand. At the moment of ven- 
turing our lives against each other, I wished 
to bring you to this spot, which still pre- 
serves the tokens of my shame and of your tri- 
umph ; for this print that you see here is the 
print of my spur; I wished to bring you 
hither, to convince you that within the hour 
one of us will have ceased to live. I do not 
know the lot which fortune has this day re- 
served for me; but I have always lived, and 
until the event falsifies my confidence, I al- 
ways shall live in the conviction, that I am 
destined, inevitably, to triumph over my ene- 
mies. I have been insulted thrice, Captain, 
and I have left three lifeless bodies upon the 
earth. It is true, I have never encountered 
an adversary as formidable as you; I confess 
it; but not the less do I feel the certainty, 
that the one of us two who is to lose his life 
in this combat is yourself. If I were not 
destined to be avenged of the most shame- 
ful affront that I have ever received from 
man, should I feel the boundless joy which 
at this moment overflows my heart ?” 

“But why speak after this fashion, my 
poor Signor Fiorentino? Do you not see that 
your head just reaches to my breast, and 
that I can clasp your body with my two 
hands? But enough of words; let us repair 
to the torrent, and we shall soon know what 
to think of your presentiments.” 

As they walked onward, they perceived 
Gabuzzi, who made asign to Fiorentino that 
he wished to speak with him. 

“Pass on,” said the latter to the Captain ; 
“Twill overtake you in a moment.— What 
brings you here,” he said, turning to the art- 
ist, “and why are you not with the rest at 
the place of combat ?” 

“ My dear Fiorentino,” said the artist, with 
emotion, “all are convinced, and I with the 
rest, that you will fall before the sword of 
Captain Fiaramonti ; it is for this reason that 
they are at the torrent, and that I am here.” 

“Do not be alarmed too soon,” said Fio- 
rentino ; “the Captain, I confess, is a danger- 
ous antagonist, but he is not invincible.” 

“Tf you will follow my counsel,” said Ga- 
buzzi, in a tone of the warmest interest, “you 
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will hold yourself, at first, upon the defen- 
sive, without venturing the slightest attack ; 
you will wait prudently until the Captain 
shall lay himself open to your thrusts, whe- 
ther in consequence of fatigue, or from the 
fury which will not fail to seize him, when 
he finds the combat prolonged without re- 
sult; in this way, perhaps, you will avoid the 
fate which, I fear, awaits you.” 

“I will do my best to draw myself from 
the encounter with honor,” said Fiorentino ; 
“but I wish, and if necessary, I demand, in 
the name of that friendship which we have 
solemnly plighted to each other, that you 
should witness this combat ; let me at least 
feel myself supported by the presence and 
the wishes of a friend.” 

“T will be there, since you desire it,” said 
Gabuzzi ; “and I need not tell you that you 
can count upon my prayers, since, unhappily, 
I can do nothing further for you in this 
emergency.” 

“ Let us go then ; we must not keep them 
waiting.” 

In the course of a few moments they had 
reached the torrent of which we have spo- 
ken at the commencement of this narra- 
tive. The Prince Vivaldi and all his male 
guests were already collected here be- 
neath a palm-tree ; but none of the females 
had been willing to be present at the 
sanguinary spectacle which was in prepara- 
tion except Giulia, and Vanina the poor 
maniac, who had come hither ignorant of 
that which was to pass before her eyes ; but 
by a mechanical instinct she perpetually 
followed the beautiful Signorina Giulia, who 
awaited, not without great terror, the com- 
mencement of the combat. 

The Prince pressed Fiorentino’s hand in 
silence, and his eyes were turned sadly to- 
wards his daughter, who was seated upon a 
stone a few paces distant from him. Fio- 
rentino understood his thought. 

“Prince,” he said, “ when, three days ago, 
Limp!ored you to intrust me with the diffi- 
cult task which I have undertaken, I might 
then have harbored some doubts, although 
even then success ap d to me infallible ; 
but to-day, after that which I have already ac- 
complished, I would stake my existence that, 
at the moment when this contest is ended, 
the Princess will entirely recover her reason. 
But she is seated at much too great a dis- 
tance; it is indispensable that she should 
not be more than a few paces from us.” 
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* So near!” said the Prince ; “do you not 
fear that she may experience an emotion too 
violent ?” 

“It is the contrary rather that I fear.” 

“Do you know, Signor Fiorentino,” said 
Pezzolini, “ that you are a rare genius; you, 
who to-day give lessons to a physician and to 
a soldier, although you are neither a soldier 
nor a physician? It will be a glorious tri- 
umph, and I wait impatiently until you 
have vanquished both myself and Captain 
Fiaramonti, to pay you my compliments on 
the occasion.” 

“Signor Pezzolini,” replied Fiorentino, 
“admitting that my method is a good one, 
and that I shall presently give you a proof 
of it, do you feel yourself capable of practis- 
ing it in all its parts?” 

“Why not, Signor Fiorentino ?” 

“Why, without intending to question 
your courage, it seems to me that were you 
to measure swords with a man like Captain 
Fiaramonti, his blade would soon traverse 
your body.” 

Fiorentino left the Prince to request the 
Signorina Giulia to follow him with the 
maniac, and having called to the Captain, 
the four advanced toward the most elevated 
rock on the borders of the torrent. 

“You see this fair, smooth platform,” said 
Fiorentino, turning to the Captain ; “ you will 
confess that no place could be better arranged 
for the little interview which we are about 


to have together; the very sight is enough 
to move a man to draw a blade, even had 


he no ground for quarrel. It is precisely 
twice the length of our swords, and this will 
prevent me from retreating, as you might 
fear; here, too, we combat in the view of all, 
and this dispenses us from taking seconds ; 
and finally, it rises like a promontory over 
this beautiful and picturesque torrent, which 
will serve as a tomb ready made for him 
who falls. Come, then, Captain, let us com- 
mence the game.” 

He signed to Giulia to direct the Princess’s 
glances towards them, who was seated a few 
paces distant, near a gentle slope close to 
the verge of the platform ; then he grasped 
his sword in his right hand and his poignard 
in his left, and the combat began. 

Every eye was turned towards them with 
breathless anxiety, except the eyes of the 
Prince, which were fastened upon the face 
of his daughter. 

Fiorentino did not follow the counsel 
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given him by his friend Gabuzzi; he as- 
sailed the Captain with such fury, and 
harassed him with such rapidity and per- 
tinacity, that the latter, who had expected 
to see him bear himself with more prudence, 
was as it were dazzled by his impetuosity. 
Still, as he was « most skilful swordsman, he 
soon recovered the coolness which had for 
a moment forsaken him, and, ashamed at 
having suffered himself to be anticipated by 
an adversary whom he deemed so little 
worthy of his arms, although this adversary 
was fast acquiring importance in his eyes, he 
resolved to take the offensive in his turn. But 
asword-thrust from Fiorentino, which grazed 
his cheek, forced him to renounce this course. 

Then Fiaramonti decided to accept the 
defensive, although he felt humiliated by 
acting this part. He was convinced that 
the furious ardor which his antagonist had 
thus far displayed would soon exhaust his 
strength, and place him at his mercy. But 
it seemed as if Fiorentino was endowed with 
a frame of iron and sinews of steel; the 
more rapid his thrusts the greater seemed 
his vigor and agility, and to his great sur- 
prise, Captain Fiaramonti found that it 
required all his skill and strength to parry 
the rapid blows which menaced his breast 
at every assault. 

Vanina followed at first with an attentive 
eye, but without the slightest manifestation 
of alarm, the rapid movements of the two 
combatants. The Signorina Giulia had fled 
as soon as she had seen them cross blades. 
The maniac remained for some time indif- 
ferent to the spectacle, smiling at times upon 
that deadly encounter, or gazing upon it with 
dry eyes. But this calmness was not of 
long duration ; by degrees her glance grew 
animated, her face turned pale, her brow 
was knitted, and the poor maniac, kneeling 
upon the stone on which she had been 
seated, clasped her hands upon her breast, 
and with her eyes still fixed upon the com- 
batants, her lips murmured some words in 
a low, inaudible tone. 

Prince Vivaldi, who had not turned his 
eyes from his daughter for a single instant, 
felt his strength fail him, for he saw that the 
critical moment had arrived. 

“O my God !” he murmured in a trem- 
bling voice, “ protect my poor child !” 

At this moment he cast a glance upon 
the combat, on the issue of which depended, 
perhaps, the destiny of his daughter. 
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The Captain Fiaramonti was pushed to 
extremity ; he felt his strength desert, 
him, while Fiorentino’s freshness and vigor | 
seemed unabated. He saw that he was in- | 


fallibly lost if he prolonged the strife in this 
manner, and that nothing remained to him 
but to grasp his enemy in his Herculean 
arms, and to poignard him or stifle him in 
his clutch. Convinced then that this was 
his only means of safety, he collected all his 
remaining strength for a last and desperate 
effort, and violently dashing aside Fioren- 
tino’s sword, he rushed upon him and 
grasped him in his arms. 

“Thine be the torrent!” he cried, raising 
his poignard. 

“ Morituri salutant /” replied Fiorentino. 

And dexterously extricating himself from 
the Captain’s grasp, he plunged his poi- 
gnard to the hilt in his bosom. 

The Captain Fiaramonti fell without utter- 
ing 1 moan—he was dead! 

Then a fearful ery re-echoed in Fiorentino’s 
ears; he turned, and beheld the Princess 
Vanina standing erect before him, pale as a 
spectre, 

“Q Heaven !” exclaimed the young girl, 
“T am not deceived ; it is indeed he!” 

She approached the young man, and 
placing her hand upon his shoulder, as if 
she feared she were deluded by a dream— 

“Oh, speak to me,” she said; “tell me 
that it is thou, Cellini !” 

“ Great God !” exclaimed the Prince, who 
had hastened up with his friends to aid the 
Captain, “ she is still a maniac !” 

“ No,” said Fiorentino, “no, your daugh- 
ter is no longer a maniac, for she recognizes 
me.” 

“ What! you are 

“ Benvenuto Cellini.” 

At the same moment the Princess fell 
swooning into the arms of her father, who 
at once bore her to the castle. 


” 


CHAPTER V. 
cONCLUSION, 


No sooner had the great artist revealed 
his name than a complete revolution took 
place in the feelings of those who, until 
now, had displayed such animosity towards 
him. All at once thronged around him with 
an air of respect and admiration; for at 
this epoch the liberal arts excited enthusiasm 
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in every mind. Benvenuto appeared sen- 
sible to the flattering testimonials which were 
showered upon him; but amid all these dis- 
tiiguished personages, his glance sought 
out the youngest and most obscure, the 
seulptor Gabuzzi. He alone had not in- 


|truded himself upon the artist; far from 


endeavoring to attract his attention, he had 
retired behind the crowd, gazing upon him 
stealthily, and feeling confused at the thought 
of the familiarity with which he had treated 
this great genius. Benvenuto approached 
the young man, and clapping him with a 
friendly air upon the shoulder, he said : 

“ What, Signor Gabuzzi, one would think 
that you wished to avoid me; have you 
already forgotten our pact of friendship ?” 

“Signor,” said Gabuzzi, “when I thought 
that I was addressing Signor Fiorentino, I 
could treat you without ceremony and as an 
equal, as I have done, indeed ;_ but e 

“But now you refuse to look upon me as 
a friend ?” 

“ Ah, Signor !” 

“ Let us see, Signor Gabuzzi ; you told me 
yesterday that it was your most ardent wish 
to study under Benvenuto Cellini; well, this 
is an excellent occasion to speak with him 
of the matter, if you are still of the same 
mind.” 

“ What, Signor! you would consent 4 

“I receive as a pupil the man whom I 
have judged worthy of my friendship; what 
is there strange in that? Come, then, your 
hand, or I shall think that you have changed 
your purpose.” 

“With all my heart,” said Gabuzzi, clasp- 
ing with transport the hand which Cellini 
reached to him. 

“ And now let us go and inquire after the 
Princess.” 

The two directed their steps towards the 
castle. All present followed the artist with 
as much respect as if he had been the Grand 
Duke di Medici himself. 

On the way they encounterad the Prince 
Vivaldi. 

“ Well?” said Cellini. 

“ Ah, my preserver !” cried the old man, 
his face bathed in tears of joy, “my daugh- 
ter has just returned to consciousness; she 
recognized me, she cast herself into my arms ; 
she is saved !” 

“T was convinced of it; and now that all 
fears are banished, perhaps you are curious 
to know the cause which led me to adopt 
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the singular means that I have employ ed to 
restore the Princess to her reason.” 

“To speak truth, Signor, I have been 
far from comprehending them ; I have left 
all blindly to you.” 

“And you see, Prince, that I have not 
made an ill use of your confidence. But I 
will in a few words reveal the secret of my 
system. 

” « When you informed me that the Prin- 
cess Vanina had dwelt for some months in 
the village of V , Lalready knew this ; 
for at that time I inhabited the castle ad- 
jacent to your sister’s, where she often came 
to pass the day. Your daughter, Prince, 
possesses every attaction—the ‘cares of the 
mind and the graces of the body. 
not, therefore, stecl my bosom against her 
attractions, and I soon saw, as I thought, 
that she did not look upon me with inditfer- 
ence. I resorted to the following means to 


acquire ¢ certainty on this point. One day when | 


in the park with the daughter of my host, 
I saw the Princess Vanina approaching at a 
distance; I then said to Marie, who loved | 
me as a brother, for we had been friends | 
since childhood, ‘Here is Vanina coming 
towards us; let us mislead and perplex her.’ 


versuaded her to sit near me, ¢ ore 
I persuaded her t near me, and began | 


to speak to her of love, in the language of a 
man who was passionately enamored of her: 


she lent herself admirably to this jest, which 


I prolonged for some time after I had heard 
the light steps of the Princess behind us. 
At last I turned towards her to observe the 
effect which the spectacle of this imaginary 
passion had produced upon her: judg re of 
my alarm when I beheld the Princess lying 
in a swoon at the foot of a tree. 

“ While Marie had gone to seek assistance 
from the castle, your daughter recovered her 
senses, and I confessed tlie stratagem which 
I had employed to discover if I were loved. 
She did not reply, but from the glance that 
she cast upon me I felt that I was not in- 
different to her. 

“Some time after this, being unable to suc- 
ceed to my wish in carving a figure upon a 
vase which the Duke di “Medici had been 
long expecting from me, I was seized with 
anger, and with a single stroke I dashed my 
work in pieces. At the s same moment a ery 
resounded upon my ear; it came from the 
Princess, who, at the sight of this disaster, 


stood for some moments pale and cold as a | 


corpse, 
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“ On another occasion, a man, imagining 
that he enjoyed the privilege of insolence be- 
cause he was of illustrious birth, insulted me 
in the presence of several persons, among 
whom was your daughter. Unhappily for 
him, this man was wanting in coolness, and 
on the following day, after a combat which 
lasted two minutes, I stretched him dead 
upon the meadow. 

“ As I turned my eyes from the body, I 
perceived the Princess behind me, dumb 
with horror and affright. Having reached 
the spot at the moment when we crossed 
blades, she had had the courage to control 
herself and to repress the cry which was 
| about to escape her lips, fearing that, aware 
of her presence, I might lose the calmness 
of which in that moment I stood in such 
need. But this effort, combined with the 
terror which had seized upon her, completely 
overcame her, and the first words that she 
addressed to me were so strange and inco- 
herent that I thought her mad. She soon 
| returned to herself, however, but she then 
| confessed to me, and repeated it several times, 

that after the three shocks that she had suc- 
| cessively experienced in so short a time, she 
| felt that the slightest emotion would suffice 
to impair her reason. 

“ Now, Prince, you know the secret of my 
; conduct. I have some wrongs wherewith 
to reproach myself towards you, but I think 
that I have repaired them in restoring to 
you a child, who but for me was lost to you 
for ever. If I did not come hither sooner, 
it was because I was ignorant of the misfor- 
tune which had befallen the Princess ; it was 
because, having learned her departure, with- 
out knowing its cause, without receiving from 
her a word of counsel or of consolation, I 
attributed this conduct to disdain ; and lis- 
tening only to the promptings of offended 
pride, far from seeking to approach her, I 
accomnpanied my host on a journey which 
he undertook at that time to Romagna. It 
was only on my return to Florence, that is 
to say, three days ago, that chance informed, 
me of all that had happened, and two hours 
after, | was here.” 

“Signor Cellini, 














” 


said the old man, clasp- 
| ing the artist’s hand, “T will be frenk with 


|you. I would willingly have offered you 
half my fortune, did 1 not know the noble- 
ness of your char acter, but under other cir- 
cumstances I would never have consented 
ito give you my daughter’s hand; not but 
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that I esteem the alliance very honorable 
for my house, but your turbulent character 
seems little calculated to secure the happi- 
ness of a wife. I give my daughter to you, 
however, for, I will not conceal it from you, 
the first name that she uttered after mine, 
on reeoverng her senses, was the name of 
Benvenuto Cellini.” 

“T can take no offense at fears that pro- 
ceed from the heart of a father,” replied the 
artist; “ but be assured, in receiving her from 
your hands, I take a solemn engagement to 
render your daughter happy, and you know 
that I do not pledge myself presumptuously.” 


A year after the events that we have just 
recounted, two horsemen, the one mounted 
upon a handsome sorrel courser, the other 
tapon a steed black as yet, rode from the 
Villa Juliana on a fine summer evening. 
The one was the sculptor Gabuzzi, the other 
his master, the great Benvenuto Cellini. 

When they had crossed the drawbridge, 
the latter turned, and casting upon the cas- 
tle a glance marked with profound sadness, 
he murmured: 

“ Alas! who twould have said, when I re- 
stored to the unhappy Vanina the reason 
that she had lost, when her unfortunate fa- 


Benvenuto Cellini. 
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ther rendered me the arbiter of her destiny, 
who would have said, that in the space of a 
short year I should leave this castle, with a 
soul racked with despair, and a heart crushed 
by misfortune! for in this castle, where I 
hoped to pass so many happy years, I leave 
two graves, in one of which reposes the old 
man, in the other sleeps the young wife.” 

He rode onward, for a long while, absorbed 
in these sad thoughts ; then, raising to the 
heavens, in which already shone some scat- 
tered stars, a glance glowing with the fire 
of inspiration, he said : 

“There is but one consolation for me now 
—it is fame.” 

And turning to the young artist, he added : 

“And thou, Gabuzzi, my friend, my pu- 
pil, art thou ready to follow me, whitherso- 
ever caprice may lead me?” 

“ Every where,” said Gabuzzi, “were it to 
the end of the world.” 

“Well then, let us depart for France! It 
is there that noble hearts do breathe, that 
intellect exists in its vigor, that the halo of 
genius shines in allitssplendor. To France! 
| have renounced happiness, and I must have 
fame, ay, fame |!” 

He pressed his horse with the spur, and 
both disappeared like the flashing lightning. 
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EVENINGS WITH SOME FEMALE POETS. 


FIRST EVENING. 


We were sitting alone the other evening, 
taking a quiet and meditative solace from 
our meerschaum, thinking and dreaming 
over the past as usual, and building up tow- 
ers of happiness and misery, by turns, over 
our frosted pate with the weed-o’ergrown 
and mouldered ruins of our youth. The 
pleasures of such memories and such fabrics 
are delightful unto the mind of Johannes ; 
but the reaction of later misfortunes, like the 
full charge of a reserve battalion on a battle 
plain, cry havoc on his dreams, and route, 
annihilate and render miserable the pre- 
viously buoyant and glorious cavaleade which 
passed through, or tournamented on the 
pleasant plains of memory. 

We shook ourself out of the dismals caused 
by the reaction of thought, puffed mightily 
at the consoling meerschaum, and by degrees 
weaned our thoughts into another sphere. 
As we gazed on the beautiful and fantastic 
shapes into which the smoke curled and 
wound itself, attracting by its grotesqueness 
for a while, then vanishing into the imper- 
ceptible atmosphere, we thought on the men 
whose representatives stood around us, on 
our desk and book-shelves. Most of them 
had been brilliant in their day. They wrote 
poetry, started theories, propounded philos- 
ophies, painted pictures, chiselled statues, 
navigated the waters, spanned the heavens, 
shook the earth, defied the skies—laughed, 
scorned, hated, wrote, sung. Some of them 
attracted attention; some, notoriety ; some, 
reputation; some, homage; and all, died. 
All passed that mystic portal, and found in 
their graves the “true tranquillizer.” All 
knoeked, and it was opened unto them. 

How many of them died for ever! How 
few underwent the metempsychosis, and came 
back to us and lived with us as ‘household 
gods! How few! 

“Am J not here,” cries Suaksreare. “Do 
I not cast into the caldron of your brain, 
like one of my own witches, the ingredients 
whereof to make this life enchantment? Do 





I not bend to suit your every mood—your 
sorrow, your joy, your moments of hatred, 
or your transfigured hours of love? Did I 
not give you an Ariel and a Robin Goodfel- 
low to lighten your cares ; a Miranda, Juliet, 
Beatrice, and a Portia to love ; a Hamlet to 
philosophize with ; a Lear to reverence; a 
Shylock to hate; a Falstaff to tipple with; 
jesters to laugh with, and heroes to gird 
your swords on? and ss 

“Bravo! Master Shakspeare. For the 
love of Titania, whom does the heart of Jo- 
hannes worship, speak thy speech, I pri’ 
thee, in thy own blank verse.” 


Saaksprare.—For thy audacious tongue and ad- 

dled pate, 

I hate thee, Johann— what shall old Will swear? 

May ev'ry tear that fair Ophelia shed 

Be turned to senna, or some purgative drug, 

To cleanse earth of such scruff. May Falstaff 
on 

Old Mathew’s rebel crew, and make hydraulic en- 
gine 

Of his throat, experimenting like the vasty deep 

In water-spouts, Johannes, if I love thee! 

May Launcelot’s dog know manners, and the hail 

Stay its fierce pelting in the pitiless storm— 

Which, on each decent and dramatic stage, 

Should shiver Lear to madness—if I love thee! 

May Caliban attune Apollo’s lyre, 

And Prospero’s wand be made a fiddlestick, 

(Which, by the way, gave Franklin wise the cue 

Which like Prometheus stole tbe fire from heay’'n ;) 

May Slender grow like Barnum’s o’er-fat boy, 

And all the witches, like the Broadway ones, 

Parade in Bloomer kirtles—if I love thee! 

Go to, and seek in Blackwell's storied isle— 

Where lately Tupper of Proverbial cant, 

And lazy city fathers, held carousal— 

And seek within its mansion’s granite walls 

The cool asylum for the dread insane. 


“Oh! Master Shakspeare, in the language 
of the nursery rhyme, ‘ Pity the sorrows of 
a poor old man,’ for Johannes loves thee. 
Think of good Lear’s gray hairs, and look at 
mine.” 

Saaxsrearr.—Ah, forsooth, the word hangs 


heavy on me too. 
I did but spleen in sickness ; but my gall 
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Doth rise to see those Bunyan footmarks on the 
Broadway stage, 

Where erst I trod majestic; and the town 

Made up of guns, drums, blunderblus’, and thun- 
der, 

Where ee, ghost was used to stalk at 
night, 

Forgive me, Johann, if I, heated, hurl’d 

On thee the soda-water of my mind. 

But think of me, and mine, my pretty ones, 

Rasped for domestic use, like bakers’ rusks, 

By ev'ry canting editorial cur, 

Who seeks to solve my true men into knves, 

And blushing wenches, who in secret chinks 

Prison their “Juan,” and “Tom Little’s” rhymes. 

Ah! it makes me mad, and I myself may seek 

From welcome Blackwell a congeuial cell. 





“Alas! poor ghost! Old Johannes joins 
thee in thy misery. Still, is it not true that | 
few indeed of all this glorious circle live in| 
our midst again ?” | 

“Am I not with youin your melancholy 2” | 
said the sweet voice of Mitroy, which once | 
on a time charmed the ear of Mary Powell. 
“Do I not weep over the bier of your friend ? 
Who is there that had not a Lycidas? Do 
IT not take you back through the snows of six 
thousand years to the palpitating aud sinless 
bosoms of your primal parents?” 

“Dear old Sir, Johannes, professor of 


Jaughter, laws and literature, has long wished | 


this interview. By the way, who sat for your | 
portrait of Lucifer ?” 

“Sat for Lucifer? Thank Heaven I am 
blind, that I may not see the caitiff who thus 
insults my omnipotence. Immortal Lucifer 


was born armed of my brain, as Pallas Athe- | 


na sprang cap-a-pie from the brain of Jupi- | 
ter.” | 

Johannes S. was humbled, but still whis- 
pered to himself, “ How few immortals !” 

“Am [not here?” cried Suz..ey, his beau- | 
tiful eyes deep as a twilight in Italy. “ Did | 
I not lift you from the wretched earth, ‘ un- | 
bar the golden gates’ of Imagination, and 
vouchsafe unto your aching soul the Gilead | 
of the spirit-sphere ?” 

“And I!” sneered Swrrr—*“did I not 
make you powerful with malignity, and steep 
your hate in scorn? Did I not crush your 
enemies with mind when steel refused its 
office? Do I not make you feared and re- 
spected? Do I not make you ruler, if not 
loved, beseeched when not caressed, as I was 
myself, and envied even when hated? Did I 
not unveil hypocrisy—show the world its 
false delicacy—scourge ministers, and act a 
Plato? Let the world lose me if they 


| 
| 
| 
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can. 
me.” 

“And have I not soothed you at all times ? 
Come, move on, Jonathan Swift,” said the 
good Vicar of Wakefield, who evidently 
thought the Dean of St. Patrick’s far too 
coarse for our acquaintance. 

“And I!” blustered Goxipsmirn, whose 
cherry-colored coat was visible immediately 
beside the Viear. “Til give you my life in 
acherry-stone. Have I not borne the slurs of 
all the upstart scribblers of London to make 
you happy? Hasn’t Garrick imitated me, 
Jos Reynolds painted me, Johnsen begyed 


for me, Dr. Milner’s school-boys pulled my 


They fear me too much to despise 


hair, Mrs. Griffiths starved me, Boswell and 


Hawkins ridiculed me, bailiffs arrested me, 
Dr. Sleigh taken me out of jail—all for your 


sake? Hasn’t all the world laughed at Tony 


Lumpkin? And sure, man alive, twas 1 that 
wrote the Deserted Village and Citizen of 
the World—I’m Noll Goldsmith! And if 
I wasn’t rich, twas because I had no money 
save what I gave away. Besides, I died two 
thousand pounds in debt, and Sam Johnson 
wrote my epitaph.” 

“My dear Dr. Goldsmith 

“Sir—Mr. Johannes—you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself; you should care about 
me. Sam Johnson said in his epitaph that 


” 


I could draw tears, and he was right, sir; 


for if I had my cane here I'd soon have you 
spouting as freely as Evans of the London 
Packet, the ignorant fellow who abused my 
comedy; but he felt my cane—yes—oh! if 
you were to see Higgins, Captain Higgins, 
how he enjoyed it , 

“My dear Doctor.” 

“ Mister Goldsmith, sir, at your service. 
I discarded the Doctor a year before I died.” 

“Tf you had not discarded the Doctor so 
soon, you might have lived longer, Mister 
Goldsmith.” 

“No joking, Mr. Johannes, on my death; 
it is a serious subject, and a date, sir, that 
the world will not, cannot let die.” 

“ Johannes 8., dear Mister Goldsmith, has 
the honor to agree with the world then, sir. 
J.S. never said any thing to the contrary, 
and if you will just look around, you will 
perceive the esteem you are held in here— 
how ardent an admirer of you J. S. is, sir. 
There is a copy of the very picture Jos Rey- 
nolds painted of you.” 

“My dear, good fellow! I am sorry I did 
not know you ninety years ago in London— 
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made thirteen hundred pounds by my two 
comedies—you must want money—you are 
a scribbler—bad business, sir. You put me 
in mind of Green Arbor Court, only you are 

much snugger—bad business. 


not one blessed image of the King in my 
fob. Publishers are great scoundre Is, Mister 
Johannes. Did youever hear my joke about | 
fame? I'll tell you. Well, sir, at the Royal | 
Academy I remarked to Reynolds, when [| 
was given the chair of History, (but no emol- 


ument, ,) that it was like, sir, a shirt without | 


ruffles —Oh ! no—no—that wasn’t it, but 
like ruffles to aman that had noshirt. That’s 
it—that’s it, sir; ha! ha!” 

A great noise just at this moment inter- 
rupted Goldsmith, who laughed heartily, 
thinking his joke had produced a “thun- 
der of applause ;” 


minded him of his landlady scenes that he 
instantly decamped. A continuation of the 
noise had the effect of making us jump up 


(in the act of which the patella of Johan- 
nes’ knee-pan very nearly underwent the | 
unpleasant performance of dislocation,) when 
we found we must have been enjoying a 


“Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” a 
“Let me in,” again broke on our ear, to 
which we duly answered, “Come in,” but re- 
collecting that the door of our sanctum was 
locked on the inside, we arose and admitted 
the visitor. He was a young man of pre- | 
possessing appearance, but with a certain air | 
of uncertainty about him, which is remark- 
ably perceptible in those unwise young men | 


who listlessly swing on the slack rope of man- | 


hood without hav ing will or sense enough to 


walk steadily some one path of life. Young | 
men at this state of existence think they are | 


above the earth, and enjoy their swing with 
much self-satisfaction, until grim Starvation, 


also in search of something to do, mounts | 
the rope with them, and threatens to make | 
the pleasure-cord a noose, or sever with its | 


clasp of steel the hemp, so that the youth is 


in momentary danger of being flung, and | 


dashed to fragme nts upon the earth he had 
disdained. The young man who had en- 
tered our sanctum was enjoying his aérial 
excursion, swinging lazily, scarcely agitating 
the air which was pressing him, ‘but. fancy- 
ing, deluded individual, that he should yet 
even dare to mount the clouds, and reform, 


Stay—f[and | 
here Goldy tried his pockets |—no ——I have | 


but presently loud shouts | 
of “ Halloo, halloo, let me in,” so vividly re- | 


ne 1aAn ¢ Io 
(or rather ey ening s) 


if not revolutionize, the realms of Imagina- 
‘tion. In fact, he believed himself to be a 
| born Genius. His manner, naturally respect- 
e) able, had fledged itself with the sickliness 
and sentiment which literary aspirants, with- 
out literary ability, assume and the cadence 
| of his voice in making the merest remark, 
| through sympathy with nature we suppose, 
| was slow, and beginning in a pert spring mea- 
sure, so to speak, worked its seasonable move- 

ment into a summery tone of approbation, 
| thence into an autumnal sombreness of shake- 
headativeness and critical omnipotence, fin- 
ishing appropriately with a wintry bareness, 

leaving the impression on his hearers that 
'he was remarkably cool in taking such a 
long time to prove that his tree of literary 
| knowledge bore no fruit, and was even des- 
| titute of a decent bunch of leaves—* point of 
fact,” that he was a sort of fashioned board 
such as we see at booksellers’ doors, where- 
}on the announcements of new books are 

pasted. If titles were entitled to a position, 


,| then would our poor friend take no medi- 


ocre stand in the world, for he possessed 
more titles than the English Book of Heral- 
| dry, and, catalogue makers excepted, he was 
the greatest walking hearsay we have ever 
met. 

Our reading friends will say, as our per- 
sonal ones have often said, “ Why does Dr. 
Johannes, a man of years and experience, 
tolerate such a ream of soiled foolscap to 
| lumber his studio?” Well, the reason is, we 

believe him, apart from his literary idem, to 
| be a young man of parts. The airs he has 
taken has blown his nature out, and he is 
too great a genius to think of filling the va- 
cuum by the study of the great masters, 
believing that he is a great master )imself. 
If he ha ad read Emerson’s “ Representative 
Men,” especially the paper on Shakspeare, 
| (whose great rival he allows himself to be,) 
he might be changed in his opinion; for Emer- 
son clearly shows, we never doubted it, that 
the gre: atest geniuses are the greatest appro- 
priators ; they are great collec tors and amass- 
ers, for they cannot build a pyramid without 
large stones and long labor. Morrow Brt- 
| LOWS was not without sense on other topies 
than literary ones, and being a comely, re- 
spectable youth, we rather encouraged his 
visits in the hope that we might be able to 
dissuade him from becoming a martyr for 
the sake of the reading world. It is a strange 
truth that our boy, J. S., junior, never could 
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relish poor Morton, although the latter was 
markedly kind to the boy, and once or twice 
brought him some volumes of Peter Parley. 
J. S., junior, who is a wag in his way, made 
a discovery one evening which our visitor 
did not relish. It was rather true to be well 
received. The boy was bent over a book by 
the stove last winter, and Bellows patroniz- 
ingly asked him what was he studying? 
“Johnson’s Dictionary,” answered the young 
J.S. “Ha!” resumed Bellows, “great book 
—great man Johnson, very fond of tea.” 
“Did he take milk and sugar in it?” asked 
the boy archly. “Can’t say, my little wit, 
but he was a great man—a very great man; 
I'm exceedingly fond of Johnson.” “You 
oughtn’t to be,” said the boy. “ Why so?” 

uoth Bellows. “Because he calls you a 

lower, Mr. Bellows.” Morton’s chin fell. 
But to resume. 

“Why, Doctor, what in the name of 
Heaven were you thinking about? I have 
been rapping considerable,” said Morton Bel- 
lows as he entered. 

“ Well, my dear Morton, I—sit down, you 
will find a glass empty—fill it, boy.” (And 
as we are getting dramatic, our readers will 
allow us to get into a dialogue.) “I might 
say with poor Poe, 


‘The fact is, I was napping, and so gently you came 
rapping, 
And so faintly “ey came tapping, tapping at my 
chamber door, 
That I searce was sure I heard you.’ 


However, now that you are in, make your- 
self at home. Ha! what’s the volume, ‘the 
ponderous volume,’ I trust of not ‘ forgotten 
lore,” under your arm ?” 

Bettows.—The Female Poets of Ameri- 
ca. (And he threw carelessly that volume on 
the desk.) 

Jouannes.—The Female Humbugs, boy, 
of America, 

Be.titows.—Oh, Doc 

Jouannes.—Don’t get into a fume ina 
minute; here’s a cigar, get in the clouds as 
soon as you like, boy, but don’t fume about 
the fair paper stainers. I beg the ladies’ 
pardon, all round—I did not mean hum- 
bugs, but you know I do not like such 
verses, 

Be.ttows.—Did—you— Doctor, read Miss 

’s new poem in the Milliner’s Magazine ? 
—’'t—was— beautiful. 
Jouannes.—No, Morton—no, sir—bal- 
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derdash—lI never read waste paper. I would 
not light my pipe with such verses, lest I 
might imbibe any such d n nonsense into 
my head. 

Be.tows.—But, sir, the Home Journal, 
which no fashionable parlor could possibly 
be fragrant without, praises her lyrical con- 
tributions to the poesie of the age exceed- 
ingly. The editors, poets themselves, Doctor, 
consider her destined to add another star to 
the literary flag of our glorious Union. 

Jouannes.—Literary fiddlestick! But you 
are the only literary fiddlestick I know; you 
are a great bow, (beau,) though I must say 
producing rather inharmonious sounds. And 
as toa woman writing lyries—sheer nonsense, 
Morton! If we want true, great songs, we 
must give up the inspiration of the Bloomers 
and such likeswaddling clothes before we can 
produce a poet worthy of America—a great 
poet; and to be the greatest poet of the great- 
est Republic on the earth will be a proud 
position. A song is to poetry what a well-cho- 
sen bouquet is to the flower garden—a cull- 
ing and coneentrating of the most perfect 
and refreshing fragrance of the entire ma 
small space. And so you must choose the 
component parts according to the theme, 
be it of love, war, Bacchus, or hate. Yes, 
sir, and no woman that I wot of can do this. 
Your lady seribblers may be great poets, 
but, by the perfumed kerchief and affected 
frontispiece of Satan Montgomery, they have 
not shown it as yet. Morton, my friend, you 
must think for yourself; don’t take your opin- 
ions from newspaper puffs, and above all, 
read the books you introduce as subjects of 
conversation. None but a looker-on can see 
how exceedingly ridiculous it is for a person 
to talk on what he knows not of, save from 
the publisher’s announcement and the col- 
lection of “opinions of the press” on the fly- 
leaf, which nefarious habit is, I see, getting 
fashionable. I have in my eye several young 
men—one J am certain of—who have been 
spoiled and rendered the bores of society and 
gibe of their friends by such a course. It’s 
lamentable, and as for your Female Poets, 
it’s a phantasmagoria—now, boy, be quiet— 
I know what you would say—gallantry and 
so forth. All exceedingly good in its place. 
But look you, look at them books—books 
that Tom Carlyle would bow to! Allah il 
Allah! true Books. 

Bettows.—l1 will admit that we have no 
women who can write such books; still shall 
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I believe that in this volume you will find 
some poems of excellent merit, and as good 
in their way as can be met with. I think it 
is Tom Moore, that glorious fellow, who says 
in one of his “ melodies,” 


“'T were ill, when flowers around us rise, 
To make light of the rest if the rose is not there.” 


And, by the same rule, I think we must not 
despise those simple daisies and primroses in 
the fields of pocsy because we have not the 
aromatic rose in their midst. 
Jouannes.—True; but poetry is poetry, 
whether conveyed by the eye, the ear, or the 
pen. We can think poetry; see it in the 
mountains, rivers and trees; write it from 
the soul; but unless I can judge of it in the 
works given to me, | know not how. I can- 
not listen to every sentimental school-girl 
or childish old woman in the land, or walk 
with them, or boat with them, one after an- 
other, to give the one or the other a chance 
of talking her thoughts tome. They may 
be all poets, but 1 want the proof; and I 
believe, further, that if there is any of the 
“divinity” in the soul, it must.come out, be 
it in rough chunks, like Mrs. Barrett's, or in 


polished groups, like Alfred Tennyson’s. You 
can no more stay the sunshine than the po- 


etic fire. Every poet is a sort of Stromboli, 
Cotopaxi, or Mount Heela; and if his or her 
soul does not burn externally all the time as 
the one, it rages interiorly, and flames at inter- 
vals like the other. You might as well strive 
to put out Vesuvius with a wet blanket as 
put down the poet. And as to your quota- 
tion about liking all flowers because the rose 
is not present, it is folly. If the rose is your 
idea of a flower, never be satisfied with any 
thing less. So in poetry ; toil after the first 
class of it. It is sueh ridiculous and un- 
manly patronage as you would bestow, that 
brings all those bardlings about us like mos- 
quitoes in August. True genius discards your 
“grim patronage,” as Douglas Jerrold truly 
characterized it; for it is grim even in its 
smiles. You say there are some excellent 
poems in that book. I should like to see 
them; for, with the exception of one or two 
of Anne Lynch’s, a couple by Alice Carey, 
and some few by Mrs. Osgood, I don’t know 
where to find any thing even tolerable by our 
American poetesses, 

Be.tows.—And yet, Doctor, I don’t know 
why they should not write, and well too. 
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JoHANNES.—Women should not write; 
only, indeed, such women as Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning or Mary Shelley, or perhaps 
Maria Edgeworth, who haye something to 
write. Women ought to mend their fathers’, 
brothers’ and husbands’ stockings, and look 
after the domestic, instead of the porric fire. 
Longfellow, though sometimes a wrong-fel- 
low, was pretty right when he said : 


“What we admire most in woman 
Is her affection, not her intellect.” 


I think a little of both good. Lyttleton’s 
advice to a lady may be, as he himself says, 


“Too roughly kind to please a lady’s ear;” 


but ne’ertheless it contains much that a lady 
of sense (which, by the way, is no great ac- 
quaintance of our American poetesses) ought 
to be glad to profit by. One passage just 
suits our talk; advising a lady—a Belinda, 
too—he says: 


“Seek to be good, but aim not to be great; 
A woman's noblest station is retreat; 
Her fairest virtues fly from public sight, 
Domestic worth, that shuns too strong a light.” 


Bettows.—But there is Eliza Cook and 
Mrs. Partington and the Women’s Rights 
Convention. 

JoHANNES.—Eliza Cook? She is no more 
a poet than Cardinal Wiseman is a Mussul- 
man—not but there are many wise-men Mus- 
sulmen; but her rhymes are mere sermons 
and humanitarian speeches, cut up into set 
lines of syllables beginning with a capital 
letter, and ending with a jingle. Now, Mrs. 
Partington is a sensible old lady, and much 
after my own mind; but the Convention is 
a conspiracy on the part of some ill-satisfied 
and jealous husbands, to drive their wives 
into the Lunatic Asylum. Put all the dis- 
trict fire-bells into a lecture-room, Hope 
Chapel or Clinton Hall, and have them all 
rung together, and you may have some idea 
of a senate of women. Oh, horrible! Poe 
evidently had them in his mind when he 
sung : 


‘Oh, the belles—brazen belles! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night, 
How they scream out their affright ! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek—shriek, 
Out of tune!” 
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And again—what a prophet he was: 


“ What a tale their terror tells of Despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 

On the bosom of the palpitating air!” 


Carlyle, too, who anticipated the American 
women’s movement, knew well its dire effect. 
In his French Revolution, Vol. L, if you ree- 
ollect, he says: “ Might there not be a female 
Parliament, too, with ‘screams from the op- 
position benches,’ and ‘the honorable mem- 
ber borne out in hysterics ?’” No, no; such 
is not true womanhood. Push that decan- 
ter this way. 

Bet.tows.—Doctor, I find you are as testy 
as ever on this subject. 

Jouannes.—Oh! if all your lady scrib- 
blers were obliged by law, as a license for 
their literary aspirations, to send with every 
contribution to a magazine half a dozen 
shirts, and the same quantity of knitted 
stockings, (the work of their own hands,) to 
be delivered over to some public hospital by 
the editor of said magazine, you would see 
what a pleasant change would come over 
society. 


Bettows.— Won't you listen, sir, while I 
read you a few lines? 

Jouannes.—Of what? 

Bettows.—A poem by Mrs. Sarah J. 
Hale. I claim a hearing now—it is my turn, 
Doctor. 

Jouannes (sarcastically)—Mrs. Hale ! 


who is Mrs. Hale? You had better make a 
biographical oration concerning each femi- 
nine too 

Bettows.—I beg you won't interrupt 
now, Doctor; ’pon my life, it’s only fair—my 
turn now. 

Jouannes.—Stay, Morton, like a good 
youth ; just hand me that pillow—ha, thank 
you. Iknow I shall be asleep ere the second 
stanza is closed. 

Bettows (rather impatiently).—Li-ten, 
sir; itis from a poem entitled “ron,” and 
which | think you will say is vigorous and 
musical. 

Jonannes (settling his head on the pil- 
low).—Go ahead ; I’m all ready ; coo! as an 
ice-cream, but presently shall be drowsy-as a 
dose of laudanum. 

Be.iows (reads). 


“As in lonely thought I pondered—” 
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Jonannes (parenthetically).—I wish to 
heavens you were pondering alone! 

Bettows.—Ungallant, by the umbrella of 
Halleck—ungallant! What, not give a lady 
a hearing ? 

Jouannes.—Well, I really apologize— 
go on. 

Bettows.—If you interrupt again, Doc- 
tor, I shall impose a penalty, and that is, that 
you read every thing I mark in this volume. 

Jouannes.—Enough said—read. 

Betiows (reads). 


“As, in lonely thought, I ponder’d 
On the marv’lous things of earth, 
And, in faney’s dreaming, wonder’d 
At their beauty, power, and worth, 
Came, like words of prayer, the feeling— 
Oh! that God would make me know, 
Through the Spirit’s clear revealing, 
What, of all his works below, 
Is to man a boon the greatest, 
Brightening on from age to age, 
Serving truest, earliest, latest, 
Through the world’s long pilgrimage. 


“Soon vast mountains rose before me, 

Shaggy, desolate and lone, 

Their scarred heads were threat’ning o'er me, 
Their dark shadows round me thrown; 

Then a voice from out the mountains 
As an earthquake shook the ground, 

And like frighten'd fawns the fountains, 
Leaping, fled before the sound ; 

And the Anak oaks bow'd lowly, 
Quivering, aspen-like, with fear ; 

While the deep response came slowly, 
Or it must have crush’d mine ear: 


“Tron! Iron! Iron !—crashing, 
Like the battle-axe and shield; 
Or the sword on hemlet clashing, 
Through a bloody battle-field : 
‘Iron! Iron! Iron!—rolling 
Like the far-off cannon’s boom; 
Or the death-knell, slowly tolling, 
hrough a durgeon’s charnel gloom ! 
‘Iron! Iron! Iron !'—swinging, 
Like the summer winds at play ; 
Or as bells of Time were ringing 
In the blest Millennial Day! 
* * = = 


“As the rivers, farthest flowing, 

In the highest hills have birth ; 

As the banyan, broadest growing, 
Oftenest bows its head to earth; 

So the noblest minds press onward, 
Channels far of good to trace; 

So the largest hearts bend downward, 
Circling all the human race ; 

Thus, by Iron’s aid pursuing 
Through the earth their plans of love, 

Men our Father’s will are doing, 
Here, as angels do above.” 


Jouannes (patronizingly).—Well, that 
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is rather a Hale production; there are some 
capital lines, especially, 


“And like frighten’d fawns the fountains, 
Leaping, fled before the sound,” 


in that chant. 

Bre.tows.— What, not asleep yet? Doe- 
tor, (sarcastically,) perhaps this verse will 
have the effect; it is from the poems of the 
same /ron hand. It is a verse from “Alice 
Ray,” which I believe, with Miss Caroline 


May, “contains several exquisite touches of 


nature.” Mrs. Hale’s pcetry has much 
strength, vivacity and chasteness, and, my 
dear Doctor, you only need to read her to be 
her admirer. Here is a sweet stanza: 


“An only child was Alice, 
And, like the blest above, 
The gentle maid had ever breathed 
An atmosphere of love ; 
Her father’s smile like sunshine came, 
Like dew her mother’s kiss, 
Their love and goodness made her home 
Like heaven, the place of bliss.” 


Here is a fine passage ; 


speaking, in the poem 


entitled The Mississipyr, of the clouds break- 
ing on the mountain tops, she says: 


“The jagged rocks, * ad * 

Whose splinter’d summits seize the warring clouds 
And roll them, broken, like a host o’erthrown, 
Adown the mountain’s side.” 


And tracing the course of the river, a fine 
passage occurs thus: 


“But now it deepens, struggles, rushes on ; 
Like goaded war-horse, bounding o'er the foe, 
It clears the rocks it may not spurn aside, 
Leaping, as Curtius leap'd adown the gulf, 
And rising, like Antzeus, from the fall, 

Its course majestic through the land pursues.” 


Jonannes.—That is really a fine passage. 
The course of the noble river is told with 
noble force and vigor. It is very expressive, 
full, though condensed, and the impetuous 
characteristic in the line, 


“It clears the rocks it may not spurn aside,” 


is but the more admirably carried out by the 
simile to Curtius leaping “adown the gulf,” 
to which the application is very perfect. 
Br.tows.—One more passage from the 
same poem, and I'll warrant you won't de- 
sire te sleep to-night, sir, at least, while I cull 
passages for you; but truth to say, many 
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may be found of equal vigor to those which 
I have read—listen : 


“Great Source of Being, Beauty, Light and Love! 
Creator! Lord! the waters worship thee ! 
Ere thy creative smile had sown the flowers ; 
Ere the glad hills leap’d upward, or the earth, 
With swelling bosom, waited for her child; 
Before eternal Love had lit the sun, 
Or Time had traced his dial-plate in stars, 
The jouful anthem of the waters flowed ; 
‘And Chaos like a frighten’d felon fled, 
While on the deep the Holy Spirit moved.” 


Jouannes.—Mrs, Hale’s similes are not 
seldom frightened into a position. That is 
a very good passage. 

Bettows.—Yes. I think her works are 
remarkable for a healthiness of style, which 
would be an acquisition to many of your 
male writers of the day. You will admire 
Mrs. Hale’s motives, Doctor Johannes, for 
writing, when you learn that she first became 
an authoress in 1822, when the death of her 
husband, a lawyer, placed her the sole guar- 
dian and support of her children, without 
the necessary means to procure them that ed- 
ucation which her own early culture prompted 
her to seek for them. <A gifted woman, the 
daughter of an intelligent and gifted mother, 
she the more strongly felt the onerous charge 
Providence allotted her, and then it was she 
east her talents before the public, and, 1 am 
happy to say, with some effect, and has the 
double happiness of benefiting it and herself. 
She has published several works, including 
Northwood, a novel, Sketches of American 
Character, Traits of American Life, The 
Ladies’ Wreath, edited the Ladies’ Maga- 
zine, and at present is the discriminating ed- 
itor of the Ladies’ Book. A volume entitled 
The Vigil of Love and other Poems was 
published in 1848, and since then, Henry 
Guy, a Tale of the Sea. Mrs. Hale has also 
published a Tragedy entitled Ormond G'ros- 
venor, founded on the life of Colonel Isaae 
Hayne, the revolutionary martyr of South 
Carolina. Caroline May, in her edition of 
the Female Poets, justly remarks: “In all, 
there is some good lesson inculeated; show- 
ing a healthiness of sentiment and a sound- 
ness of heart—more valuable than the most 
brilliant imagination.” And Griswold, in his 
biographical preface to a selection of Mrs. 
Hale’s poems, says that all her miscellaneous 
criticisms, essays and sketches are “indica- 
tive of sound principles, and of kindness, 
knowledge, and judgment.” 
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Jouannes.—Bellows, you should * have 
told me the motives which actuated Mrs. 
Hale before you read me her poems; but 
perhaps it is as well. There is one thing 
evident: the lady, if she never wrote a line, 
must be allied to a poet in action. There 
is nothing so grand as a woman conquering 
difficulties; 1 honor such persons. I have 
made it the rule of my life to love those 
upon whom misfortune hath left its mark, 
or attempted to do. Turn to that book 
again, Morton, and open it at the Miss Carey 
division, as Captain Cuttle would say. Do 
you know that I think Miss Alice Carey has 
perhaps the strongest imagination among 
the lady minds of the land. It is sometimes 
heavy in expressiveness, from the very fact 
of its being rich. She seems as if she did 
not or could not say all she thought. I have 
no doubt, in the words of Keats, 


“But to her heart, her heart was voluble.” 


And that like Madeleine her side was “ pain- 
ing with eloquence,” 

“As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled in her dell.” 


But Miss Carey will not “die heart-stifled ;” 
we shall have some grand things from her 
yet. Her Pictures of Memory is very beau- 
tiful. When I have done reading it, the 
cadence of the rhythm is running through my 
head. “I am haunted by the tune,” as Grif- 
fin says. The ballad, entitled “An Evening 
Tale,” which begins : 
“ Come, thou of the drooping eyelid, 
And cheek that is meekly pale, 
Give over thy pensive musing, 
And list to a lonesome tale ; 
For hearts that are torn and bleeding, 
Or heavy as thine, and lone, 
May find in another’s sorrow 
orgetfulness of their own,” &c., 


has three or four capital pictures in it. I 
can’t recollect poetry as well as I used to— 
Morton, boy, fill your glass. Female poetry 
needs ardent spirits to make a man a Lotha- 
rio against his will. By. the way, did you 
read “ Lyra, a Lament,” by Alice Carey—one 
of her latest poems? It is crisp and quaint as 
an old dirge, and possesses much beautiful 
appreciation. 

Bettows.—Yes, I have read it, and I 
wondered much that Savage did not allude 
to it in his essay on “ Death-Verses” in the 
June American Review. 

Jouannes.—True, boy. I must ask the 
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editor why he did not suggest that to “le bon 
Sauvage.” 

Bettows.—Are you acquainted there— 
writer for the Review? 

Jomannes.—Yes. I am thinking very 
seriously of a paper on some Female Ame- 
rican Poets—good subject, by Jove! Ihave 
it—I’ll write down our conversation to-night 
—a sort of noctes. Capital! you will find a 
magazine on the shelf yon, with that poem 
in it—there—a little to the right—not that 
one—ah! now you haveit. Read it for me. 
I like it very much. 

Be.ows (reads). 


LYRA—A LAMENT. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 


Maidens, whose tresses shine, 

Crowned with daffodil and eglantine, 

Or, from their stringéd buds of brier-roses, 

Bright as the vermeil closes 

Of April twilights, after sobbing rains, 

Fall ioe in rippled skeins 

And golden tamanha, low 

About your bosoms, dainty as new snow; 

While the warm shadows blow in softest gales 
Fair hawthorn flowers and cherry blossoms white 

Against your kirtles, like the froth from pails 
O’er-brimmed with milk at night, 

When lowing heifers bury their sleek flanks 

In winrows of sweet hay, or clover banks— 

Come near and hear, I pray, 

My plainéd roundelay : 

here creeping vines o’errun the sunny leas, 

Sadly, sweet souls, I watch your shining bands 

Filling with stainéd hands 
Your leafy cups with lush red strawberries ; 

Or deep in murmurous glooms, 

In yellow mosses full of starry blooms, 

Sunken at ease—each busied as she likes, 

Or stripping from the grass the beaded dews, 

Or picking jagged leaves from the slim spikes 
Of tender pinks—with warbled interfuse 

of {de oy: 

hat haply long ago 
Some wretched borderer of the realm of woe 

Wrought to a dulcet line : 

If in your lovely years 

There be asorrow that may touch with tears 

The eyelids piteously, they must be shed 

For Lyra, pEap. 

The mantle of the May 
Was blown almost within the summer's reach, 

Ba or the — —_ 

e, an r, and peach, 

Were full of wid bees, 
Flown from their hives away. 

The callow dove upon the dusty beam 
Fluttered its little wings in streaks of light, 
And the gray swallow twittered full in sight— 

Harmless the unyoked team 
Browsed from the budding elms, and thrilling 


lays 
Made musical prophecies of brighter days ; 
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And all went jocundly ; I could but say, 
Ah! well-a-day ! 
What time spring thaws the wold, 
And in the dead leaves come up sprouts of gold, 
And green and ribby blue, that after hours 
Encrown with flowers ; 
Heavily lies my heart 
From all delights apart, 
Even as an echo hungry for the wind, 
When fail the silver-kissing waves to unbind 
The music bedded in the drowsy strings 
Of the sea’s golden shells— 
That sometimes, with their honeyed murmurings, 
Fill all its underswells: 
For o’er the sunshine fell a shadow wide 
When Lyra died. 
When sober Autumn, with his mist-bound brows, 
Sits drearily beneath the fading boughs, 
And the rain, chilly cold, 
Wrings from his beard of gold, 
And as some comfort for his lonesome hours, 
Hides in his bosom stalks of withered flowers, 
I think about what leaves are drooping round 
A smoothly-shapen mound ; 
And if the wild wind cries 
Where Lyra lies, 
Sweet shepherds, softly blow 
Ditties most sad and low— 
Piping on hollow reeds to your pent sheep— 
Calm be my Lyra’s sleep, 
Unvexed with dream of the rough briers that pull 
From his strayed lambs the wool! 
O star, that tremblest dim 
Upon the welkin’s rim, 
Send with thy milky shadows from above 
Tidings about my love ; 
If that some envious wave 
Made his untimely grave, 
Or if, so softening half my wild regrets, 
Some coverlid of bluest violets 
Was softly og aside, 
What time he died! 
Nay, come not, piteous maids, 
Out of the murmurous shades ; 
But keep your tresses crownéd as you may 
With eglantine and daffodillies gay, 
And with the dews of myrtles wash your cheeks, 
When flamy streaks, 
Unpruning the gray orient, tell of morn— 
While I, forlorn, 
Pour all my heart in tears and plaints, instead, 
For Lyra, DEAD. 


Bettows.—It is beautiful; but does it 
not strike you that the language is Miltonic, 
like his—what d’ye call it—poems about 
Allegories and Penserosos ? 

Jouannes.—You had better call them 
Alley-Careys and Pensive-Rosas—you mean 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, Lycidas, and so 
forth. Well, whatof it? Her language is 
Miltonic in his pastoral mood, and for that 
very reason we should most admire her. J 
do—as admire Mrs. Browning for her Mil- 
tonisms (though often crude) in his more 
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imaginative and sombre moods. You might 
as well say that soldiers in a battle should 
not follow their chief, as that the young poets 
should not follow in the paths of the chiefs 
of poetry. It does not harm or crush the 
originality out of one to do so. Follow the 
best spirits of song in the spirit of loving 
rivalry, not as servile echoes, and when you 
have learned to be Jed, you may be able to 
take the lead and lead others. There is a 
poem by her sister, some stanzas of which I 
have always felt refreshing: show me the 
book; I will read those I allude to. They 


are ina poem entitled “ Bearing Life’s Trou- 
bles,” by Phoebe Carey, and run thus :— 


“Oh, there are moments for us here, when, seeing 
Life’s inequalities, and woe, and care, 
The burdens laid upon our mortal being 

Seem heavier than the human heart can bear. 


“For there are ills that come without foreboding, 
Lightnings that fall before the thunders roll, 
And there are festering cares, that by corroding, 
Eat silently their way into the soul.” 


And again : 


“Nor yet to him are strength and wisdom given, 
Whose days with profitless scourge and fast are 
spent. 
“But him whose heart is as a temple holy, 
Whose prayer in every act of right is said— 
He shall be strong, whether life's ills wear slowly, 
Or come like lightning down upon his head, 
“He who for his own good or for another 
Ready to pray, and strive, and labor, stands; 
Who loves his God by loving well his brother, 
And worships him by keeping his commands.” 


Did you ever meet the Miss Careys? 

Brttows.—Yes; I have had that plea- 
sure. There are several sisters, three of 
whom write poetry. 

JoHANNES.—Why, they are a flock of 
poetic Mother Carey’s chickens, quite as 
aérial as those mystic little birds who never 
touch land, but who, as it were, find in “ airy 
nothing” a local habitation. I myself met 
two of the sisters at Miss Lynch’s, which by 
the way, puts me in mind of her poetry. She 
has written some fine poems. . You must be 
acquainted with those so often admired— 
the “Ideal” and the “Ideal Found.” Poe 
thought exceedingly wellof them. He told 
me so one day we had a delightful stroll at 
Fordham, poor fellow. Every body now is 
looking for his failings, and never think of 
the enjoyment his writings have given them. 
There is a strength and a soldier-like sincer- 
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ity (to use an expressive term of Miss May’s) 
about Miss Anne Lynch’s poetry which is 
exceedingly pleasurable in this day of cant 
and whine. There is a poem of hers which 
has ever excited my sympathy, because it 
embodies my ideas and recollections of my 
misfortunes ;—it is entitled, 


A THOUGHT BY THE SEA-SHORE. 


Bury me by the sea. 
When on my heart the hand of Death is prest, 
If the soul lingereth ere she join the blest, 
And haunts awhile her clay, 
Then mid the forest shades I would not lie, 
For the green leaves like me would droop and die. 


Nor mid the homes of men, 
The haunts of busy life, would I be laid: 
There ever was I Jone, and my vexed shade 
Would sleep unquiet there ; 
The surging tide of life might overwhelm 
The shadowy boundaries of the silent realm. 


No sculptured marble pile 
To bear my name be reared upon my breast ; 
Beneath its weight my free soul would not rest. 
But let the blue sky smile, 
The changeless stars look lovingly on me, 
And let me sleep beside this sounding sea: 


This ever-beating heart 
Of the Great Universe! here would the soul 
Plume her soiled pinions for the final goal, 
Ere she should thence depart ; 
Here would she fit her for the high abode ; 
Here, by the sea, she would be nearer God. 


I feel his presence now : 
Thou mightiest of his vassals, as I stand 
And watch beside thee on the sparkling sand, 
Thy crested billows bow ; 
And as thy solemn chant swells through the air, 
My spirit, «wed, joins in thy ceaseless prayer. 


Life’s fitful fever o’er, 
Here then would I repose, majestic sea ; 
F’en now faint glimpses of eternity 
Come o’er me on thy shore : 
My thoughts from thee to highest themes are given, 
As thy deep distant blue is lost in Heaven. 


That is a poem which it will do you good 


to peruse often. I never read it without 
feeling a cooling but ennobling sympathy 
float o’er me, and then I sink into a thought- 
fulness which I love. 
the sea; the sea, of circumstances connected 
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It makes me think of 
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with it, and so on a chain of memories are 
unlinked, and I live over again, until, in the 
words of the poet, I am lost in the “deep 
distant blue of Heaven.” Ah, I am gettin 
into my thoughtful mood—and I had heck 
to say; but some other evening we shall 
have a chat on 

Be.tows.—The Miss Mays, Mrs. Welby, 
Mrs. Hewit, and—oh—on many others. 

JoHANNES.— Well, leave me the volume 
of Dr. Griswold, that I may read it over. 
I think he has done a great deal more for 
the so-called poets, male and female, than 
ever they could do for themselves. Let us 
have a refreshing smoke before we part. 
Morton, boy, fili your glass—and “ push 
round the bowl,” as that little devil Moore 
says. 

Be.iows.—Or, as a distinguished poet 
remarks : 


“Fill the cup, and fill the can, 
Have a rouse before the morn; 
Every minute dies a man, 
Every minute one is born.” 


Jouannes.—Good, boy—you are im- 
proving; but who was the distinguished 
poet who sung thus ? 

Bettows.—It was—um—lI just now dis- 
remember. 

Jouannes.—Canght again. The lines 
are by Tennyson, sir. Did you read Tenny- 
son, Morton—his “ Princess ?” 

Betiows.—I have heard it is an exquisite 
melody. 

JoHuannes.—“ Medley,” you jackanapes! 
Pll get mad with you, you good-for-nothing 
young book-cover establishment—why don’t 
you drink, sir? If you don’t read, I really 
must hand you over to J. S., junior, and 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 

Bettows.—I'm going, sir. My dear Doe- 
tor, it’s all hours. 

J oHANNES.— Well, mark what I have said. 
Good night. 

Bettows (already on the stairs).—Good 
night—aw revoir. 


J. 8. 





Lightning. 


TOUCHING THE LIGHTNING GENIUS OF THE AGE 


“Primus philosophiam deyocavit é ceelo, et in urbibus collocavit, et in domos etiam introduxit.” 
é; Cicero (of Socrates.) 
Science first summoned electricity from heaven, established it in cities, and even introduced it inte 
households—( Free translation.) 


“ Audax Japeti genus 
Ignem fraude bond gentibus intulit..—Ants-Horativs. 


“Carry them here and there—jumping o’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many days 
Into an hour-glass.”—Su aksPEare. 


“Titanic forces, taking birth 
In divers seasons, divers climes.”—Trnnyson. 


Once upon a time, as we may read in old | modern miracle of iron wires, whereon In- 
Lydgate’s “ Bochas,” there were set up in | telligence moves, from land to land, as on 
the Pantheon, at Rome, statues, bearing the | a highway, charioted by the Lightnings of 
names of the various provinces of the em- | Heaven! : 
pire ; and before each of these was a bell, on The fancy of that strange medieval tra- 
which the figure struck to give the alarm | dition is apparently destined to become a 
whenever the dependency it represented was | fulfilment in the nineteenth century. The 
in revolt or in peril of barbaric invasion. So | marvel of it is ready to become a familiar 
that when the woad streaked Britons grew | fact in more than one empire of the world. 
restless beside the Trent or the Severn; or | Look at England. She is preparing to make 
the Picts were storming the great wall; or | a Pantheon of her Horse Guards, or some 
the kilted Gauls made wild work on the | other centre of military power in London, 

~ Rhine; or the Danube—conjuratus Ister— | where she may gather instant news of her 
overflowed its rebellious banks once more ; | wide-spread dependencies. She is about lay- 
or the Parthians, the quivered Gelonians,— | ing down wires to Ireland, and has laid them 
pharetrali Geloni,—the Seythians, or the | down to France and the continent of Europe, 
Gete flung their periodical defiance against | on their way to “the farthest steep of India ;” 
theS. P. Q.R., the grim eidolon from his niche | while the thought of laying them under the 
would let fall his truncheon on the sounding | bed of the ocean to Canada is busy in her 
brass. And sometimes half a dozen of these | brain. So that, whether poor Ireland shall 
giants would be hammering away—ding, | theorize another hopeless insurrection; or 
dong—all together, like the Cyclops, “ Bron- | Gibraltar, standing sentinel by the Pillars of 
tes and Steropes and the naked-limbed Py- | Hercules, shall see the Russians coming to 
racmon!” For, Rome being somewhat in | thunder-strike the rock ; or the Lion-Singhs 
its decline about that time, and the outside | of Lahore shall come out of their jungles and 
barbarians incessantly rushing on the failing | shake the dew-drops from their angry manes 
barriers of the empire, these bell-ringers had | once more; or whether Jonathan shall go 
a very great amount of business on their | to take Quebec, or vex the Bermoithes with 
hands—or, wrder them. This was a very | his jolly propagandists—cast his shoe, in fine, 
curious and striking old Gothic legend, cer- | over all the continent and the isles—the 
tainly, and carried an imperial air of grim | news shall be literally struck upon the bells 
romance with it—taking the fancy wonder- | arranged round what shall represent the tem- 
fully. But it was only a foreshadowing of | ple of British dominion, and the whole island 
what was to come in our own days—a pro- | shall instantly ring of it! In the same way 
pheey of the Exzctric Tetecrara—that | this subtle machinery of despotic alarm is 
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calculated to operate in Germany, France, 
and other lands where impious men bear 
sway, as yet, and Science, like Samsom, may 
still be compelled to work for the Philis- 
tines. 

But it is here, in America, that the story 
of the bells will be most auspiciously retold. 
We shall yet have our capital fixed some- 
where in the centre of this continent, though, 
in his last great Washington oration on the 
extension of the Capitol, Mr. Webster wish- 
ed to pronounce an esto perpetua over it 
where it stands, and seemed to think no 
— so fit for it as beside the Potomac. 

ut all things change; the fashion of all 
things passeth away. And the metropolis 
of American empire, the umbilicus terrarum, 
will probably, in time, be where the lordly 
Missouri— 


“Coruiger Hesperidum fluvis, regnator aquarum”— 


surrenders his name and honors to the sea- 
like Mississippi; and there, about midway 
between all the fraternal divisions of the 
Union, will the “ Central Télegraph Station” 
be the Pantheon of this great democracy of 
ours; receiving intelligence, not of revolts, 
nor, we should hope, of foreign invasions, 
but of the peaceful doings of all the broth- 
erly States; of their achievements on the 
broad fields of comme:'ce, and in the arts that 
brighten and benefit social life; and inter- 
changing their signals as they march simul- 
taneously, one Grand Army of the future, 
along the highways of progress. 


Quitting our Gothic fancies for facts, we. 


find Electricity exercising and promising to 
exercise upon our times an influence not less 
than those of printing and the discovery of 
America in the days that have gone by. 
Steam seems feeble compared with it, and is, 
in fact, likely to be supplanted by it. Electri- 
city is now doing a great many things, simul- 
taneously—opening wonderful vistas into 
the coming time. It is still in its infancy ; 
but, like Hercules, it is performing prodigies 
in its cradle, so to speak. What its “twelve 
labors” are yet to be, the most sanguine 
minds cannot venture to prophesy. 

This electric principle was not unknown to 
the ancients. isting, as we now know it 
does, as a universal element of nature, it could 
not escape the observation of the earlier gen- 
erations ; and it has received its Greek name 
from the means by which it was detected. 
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Thales of Miletus is said to have first found 
that amber (electron) when rubbed receives 
the property of drawing certain particles of 
matter. Hence the amber-science of which 
we speak—Electricity. The philosopher went 
about with his stick of amber, capturing bits 
of feather and other light matters ; as fool- 
ishly employed, in the eyes of his neighbors, 
as was Sir Isaac Newton with his pipe and 
bubbles; Franklin with his kite; Galvani 
over the deceased frog; or Plantagenet 
(Marquis of Worcester) watching the cover 
of his boiling kettle in the Tower of London. 
Thales was much struck with his discovery, 
and thought there must be asoul in matter ; 
like Miranda, when she first saw Ferdinand, 
he said: “Tis a spirit.” And, indeed, with 
all our science, we have not got far beyond 


| the old Greek in our comprehension of this 


principle. In process of time, the world 
found out that electricity belonged to other 
matters, such as sulphur, glass, resins, and so 
forth. Glass was made use of in machines 
to produce frictional electricity, and many 
persons and things were in the habit of being 
shocked. It was also found that glass, oils, 
metallic oxides, &c., were non-conductors ; 
and, arguing from these facts, Muschenbrock 
of Leyden, over a century ago, made a suc- 
cessful attempt to arrest and gather quanti- 
ties of electric power, in what has been 
termed the “Leyden Jar.” This was a won- 
der and a wonder-worker for a time; and a 
crowd of high names are connected with its 
operations and improvements in it. Buta 
better order of electricity was to be discov- 
ered. About 1790, Galvani, the Italian, 
observed the effect of two dissimilar metals 
touching a dead frog, which the cook was 
making soup of for an invalid. This was the 

rm of the idea which Volta matured into 

hemical Electricity, such as we now have it, 
racing round the world on wires. By means 
of the battery that bears his name, he was 
enabled to generate a steady current of elec- 
tricity, and pour it to any distance along the 
wires connecting the poles of the battery. 
Frictional electricity had been found impul- 
sive and unmanageable. But this chemical 
article proved as tractable as it was potent 
and easy of generation. Experimentalists 
who had been in the habit of making distant 
signals with the frictional machine, now tele- 
graphed more effectively than before. The 
battery was made to decompose water at a 
distance and show air-bubbles as signals, and 
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by several other means to communicate dis- 
tant intelligence. 

About thirty years ago, another great 
electric stride in advance was made. DPhilos- 
ophers had found that wires charged with 
electricity were magnetic. They knew, at 
the same time, that magnets exerted a 


power of attraction and repulsion on each | 


other—the north pole of one drawing the 
south pole of the other, and vice versd, 
Following this course of thought, they 
brought a charged wire close to a magnet, 
and found that something like magnetic 


action was developed ; for the wire, passing | 
parallel to the magnet, threw it from its | 


northern allegiance and made it lie east 
and west. The discovery of this deflecting 
power was a signal achievement in tele- 
graphic science. Ersted, the Danish phi- 
losopher, was the first to ery “ Heureka !” 
in 1818 or 1819. 


discovered the power of the charged wire 
upon the magnet, much about the same 
time; and Ampere had expressly indicated 
its applicability to the purposes of the tele- 
graph. 

It is curious indeed—turning aside, for a 
moment, from the subject—to consider that 
in the cases of the many great discoveries or 
things done in the world, there were others 
who thought of them either before or at the 
same time with those whose names are 
chiefly identified with them, and to feel that 
no great innovatory fact comes so sharply 
out from the average knowledge of its age 
as we should suppose, at first sight. When 
we look close, we find that the performances 
which stand for dates and celebrities, were 
only raised a very little way from the level 
of their era; that none of them is isolated 
in the midst of unequal circumstances. 
There was Franklin. One half of the noble 
legend which Turgot made for him— 


“ Eripuit ccelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis”— 


belongs equally to D’Alibard, the Frenchman, 
who found that electricity was lightning 
something before that truth came down 


from the Philadelphia kite. Adams, in 
England, would have found out the planet 
Neptune on Wednesday, if Leverrier had 
not discovered it on Tuesday. The steam- 
engine was thought of and used before 
Watts’s time. Blasco de Garay paddled a 
ship with it at Barcelona, in the middle of 
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But Ampere, Arago, | 
Sir [umphrey Davy, and others, had also | 
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the sixteenth century. The origin of it, in 
| fact, is as unsettled as that of the mariner’s 
compass. If Copernicus had not put forth 
| his great truth when he did, another would 
| have taken the honor of it. The circulation 
‘of the blood was known and talked of be- 
| fore Harvey wrote. Franciseo de la Reyna 
| spoke of it in 1564, in a book published at 
| Burgos ; and Warner, a friend of Sir Walter 
| Raleigh, is said to have suggested it to Har- 
vey. Columbus but acted upon a belief— 
not to say a certainty—which was floating 
| about the seaports of the northern seas be- 
fore 1492. So of other great things done. 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona multi. If 
we consider the Delphic Shakspeare, we find 
_he was no light in a dark age; he stood 
upon a platform, not a pedestal; just taller 
by the head than a crowd of noble and 
brilliant wits, the divines, soldiers, poets, 
dramatists of that vigorous era. A close 
inspection generally shows the gradations 
by which great feats or facts are accom- 
plished. As Longfellow so happily says, in 
his “Ladder of St. Augustine :” 


“The mighty pyramids of stone 
That, wedge-like, cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs.” 


Perhaps, indeed, it may be safely concluded 
that all instances of original greatness are 
more the expression of the age than the 
glory of individuals, 

To return, The magnet, which had for 
ages been doing the world such service upon 
the solitary ficlds of ocean, was destined to 
perform another, and others yet, as wonder- 
ful and as important to the progress of civil- 
ization. The two principles that have united 
to accomplish the telegraph have a strong 
family likeness, and are recognized to be 
kindred manifestations of the same universal 
element. These are Electricity and Magnet- 
ism. Of the two, Electricity seems the para- 
mount power. 


“They are two lions littered in one day, 
But this the elder and more terrible.” 


It is seen how electricity can transform a piece 
of dead soft iron into a living magnet, and 
make the needle lie prostrate as it passes, over- 
throwing the polarity of it. Both are elee- 
tricities ; but they exhibit a marked antag- 
onism, like that known to exist in the mass 
of the mag..et, and also in the electric wire 
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and termed their polarity. This dualistic 
working seems the agency of all electric 
phenomena ; and the acutest philosophers 
are anxiously endeavoring to reach the 
secret of it. We can as little comprehend 
electricity as the cause of light and heat; 
but it seems to be ceaselessly exercising its 
forces in the clouds, the atmosphere, the 
rocks, the clays of the earth, and the waves 
of the ocean. The more generally reeeived 
opinion is, that it is derived from the rays 
of the sun. Hansteen, Sir David Brewster, 
and others, hold that the sun is a magneti¢e 
centre ; and Ampere has put forth a theory 
that electrical currents, by a great cosmieal 
law, are continually traveising our globe 
from east to west, and that the repulsion 
of currents, which is the nature of this 
principle, is that which forces the needle to 
point always to the north, and not any in- 
dependent virtue in the pole itself. 

In the beginning of the last century, men 
of science began to suspeet some resem- 
blance between electricity and lightning. 
While D’Alibard in France was coming to 
the conclusion they were one and the same, 
Franklin sent up his silk handkerchief and 
brought out of a dark cloud this most bril- 
liant truth of the age. His own sensations 
must also have electrified him at that mo- 
ment. After this—as in the case of Fran- 
eesca and Paulo, when the memorable kiss 
was given—we may conclude 


“The silken kite was flown no more that day.” 


We must here observe that this drawing 
lightning from the atmosphere would not 
seem to be solely a modern achievement. 
Livy and Pliny speak of bringing it down. 
It may not, in fact, be too much to suppose 
that some philosopher, following Thales, may 
have anticipated Franklin in theorizing from 
what he knew of the shocks and sparks of 
electricity, and suggesting its likeness to the 
free element. Be this as it may, the ancients 
knew that lightning could be conducted from 
the clouds—at least, conducted aside after 
it had left them. Dr. Lardner states that 
the ancient Temple of Jerusalem was 
guarded by lightning-rods, terminating in 
theground. Thusthe philosophers of Mount 
Moriah could protect its sacred pinnacles 
from the thunder-stone, though not against 
the catapults of Titus. 


“" Heaven's flashes 
Spare, or smite rarely ; man’s make millions ashes.” 


Lightning. 
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Numa is said to have brought fire from 
heaven. Living in retirement, he combined 
statesmanship with philosophy, like Frank- 
lin, and probably amused his leisure in the 
Egerian Grotto with scientific experiments, 
which he would shrewdly make use of, after 
the fashion of all great lawgivers of the 
olden days, in pr actising wholesome i imposi- 
tions upon the ignorant vulgar, as a matter 
of state policy. “He probably knew the use 
of the lightning-rod, and was as awfully 
looked on as Friar Bacon, Cornelius Acgrip- 
pa, and Albert de Groot were in after times, 
Ovid tells us how Numa and Egeria eap- 
tured a pair of sylvan gods in the forest, 
Faunus and Pieus, and, hav ing made them 
tipsy with a perfumed, pleasant wine, drew 
from them the secret of bringing down and 
warding off lightning. It is reeorded that 
Tullus Hostilius, king of Rome—if Niebuhy 
will permit us to call him so—was killed by 
lightning, as he attempted to bring it out 
of the clouds. Concerning Prometheus and 
his theft of fire, it is remarkable that he was 
said by certain traditions to have brought 
it from above, on the point of a rod or 
ferula. A good deal of what is considered 
new in modern science may doubtless be 
traced among the fables, mythologies, and 
superstitions of the elder generations of 
men. 

However this may be, as regards the 
electric principle, Magnetism was certainly 
known to the ancients. Pliny, Aristotle, 
and others, mention the lode- -stone, and 
Lucretius thus speaks of it: 


“Quem magneta vocant patrio de nomine Graii 
Magnetum, quia sit patriis in finibus ortus.” 


The stone was first found in Magnesia. 
It is on record that the Chinese and Arabi- 
ans knew the use of the magnet so far back 
as the beginning of the Christian era. A 
thousand years later, the Scandinavian Vi- 
kings used to steer their piratical dragons 
by the mariner’s compass, as we are in- 
formed by the old Icelandic writers. Vasco 
de Gama used the compass when he rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, in 1427. And its 
well-known property happily strengthened 
the assurance of Columbus, when he dared 
his immortal voyage to a distant and tradi- 
tionary land, in a small, frail caravel, through 
the billows of a broad and unexplored 
ocean. 

The civilization of the modern world is 
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destined to be largely indebted to the 
net, whether we consider it as pointing to 
the north with steadiness, or falling fitfully 
to the east and west. After Girsted had 
discovered the deflection of the magnet by 
the electric wire, the telegraph, which had 
been more a curious experiment than any 
thing else, began to be contemplated as a 
thing practicable on a large scale. The 
men of science and the experimentalists 
went to work every where, and after the at- 
tempts and improvements of thirty years, the | 
electric telegraph seems to be in satisfactory | 
operation, in the principal civilized nations. 


mag- 





Batteries on the Voltaic principle are used 
to generate electricity for telegraphing ell 
poses ; and metals and sulphuric acids make | 
that powerful chemistry which could send | 
the mild lightning a thousand miles in a 
second— 


“To speed swift intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a thought from Indus to the Pole.” | 


Thales would be curiously astonished x 
see how his old amber-principle is brought | 
to life in a timber or gutta-percha tub, from a 
few pieces of dissimilar metal—copper r and 
zine—arranged alternately in sulphuric acid. | 
From the extreme copper plate to the ex- | 
treme zine plate is carried a copper wire. | 
When the communication between the two | 
poles is thus complete, the cireuit is formed: | 
and electricity, rising from the chemistry of 
the metals and the acid, flashes through the 
wire—whether this last be ten feet or one 
thousand miles long. Electricity lives in a 
circle, and will not begin to move till it has 
the circle to travel in! The law of this 
principle is a mystery. Some suppose it 
runs like a current along the wire. In using | 
the phraseology of a current, we can best 
speak of it. Two currents are said to run 
along the curved wire, from the opposite 
poles, and may be supposed to pass each 
other in the wire. This property of the 
electric wire has been called, in the language | 
of another theory, polarity. According to, 
this latter theory, it is thought all the mole- 
cules of the wire are stirred into alternate 
electro-positive and electro-negative condi- 
tions. So that we may be made to under- | 
stand that nothing actually runs along the | 
wire, but that each particle of it, remaining in | 
its place, stirs the adjacent particle s with a 
duplicate impulse, exhibited at last at the 
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|the hasty genius of the 
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poles. The 


whole line, 
it 


“Runs the great circle, and is still at home.” 


force shows itself along the 
but does not change place. 


Thus, instinct with its double power, the 
wire is carried from the copper and the zine 
ends to the distance of hundreds of miles, 


| where the magnetic discovery of CErsted 
| enablés the wonderful errand to be satisfae- 


torily performed. All telegraphs are worked 
on that principle of electro-magnetism. On 
lines where intelligence is communicated by 
means of the de flections of the needle, the 
wire is so arranged that it shall run either 


| above or below the former and parallel to 


it. The result is, that the needle is made 
| to courtesy right and left on its pivot, and 
in this way indicate letters of the alphabet 
and arbitraries. Another mode of tele- 
graphing exhibits a soft iron horse-shoe 
involved in a coil of wire. When electricity 
is excited in this last, the shoe, from a piece 
of dead metal, becomes a living magnet, 
and catches up an armature, or “bar, lying 
across its poles. When the operator breaks 
the circuit, the iron shoe becomes no better 
than a leathern one, and the armature falls. 
In this way an apparatus is set going, and a 
pencil made to impress intermittent marks 
on paper carried under it by a cylinder; 
these marks being interpreted, the news is 
told, Another plan is more complicated 
and ingenious still. By means of magnets, 
the didal m: ichinery actually prints the 
intelligence of itself! 

These plans, of which we can only speak 
in a rapid and general way, are receiving 
gradual improvements, and more changes 
for the better may be confidently looked for. 
As it is, innovators are treading on each 
other’s heels, and patents are put in peril by 
age. House has 
eluded Morse, and gone ahead with his 
printing machine; and it is not at all un- 
likely that somebody else will turn House’s 
flank by some unheard-of mode of telegraph- 
ing. The electro-magnetic principle is com- 
mon property, and no power or patent can 
justify any man in putting a cosmical ele- 
ment of the universe in his pocket. Patent- 
holders stand as bad a chance of being able 
to repress the invasions of inventive men, as 
| Knute did in trying to stop the waves of 
| the English channel. 

The electric principle seems to be only in 
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the beginning of its developments. It is 
found that wires are not the only conductors 
of electric intelligence. They may be dis- 
pensed with, for hundreds of miles, while 
the elements of earth and water supply their 
een and carry the marvellous matter! 

ectricity is communicated from one city 
to another on a wire, but it will come back 
by itself. It is found necessary to insure 
its going the required distance, lest any 
thing should thwart it on its outward way. 
But once at the place proposed, it seems to 
return like the carrier-pigeon. In this 
manner: The wire from the positive pole 
stretches round the magnetic apparatus at 
the end of the long way, and is there bent 
back, bent home to the zine in the distant 
tub. But instead of being carried home on 
poles, it is broken short, and put, there, into 
the ground, pointing to its destination. A 
short piece of wire is carried from the home 
battery a short way into the ground, where- 
upon the moist earth fills the gap and com- 
pletes the circuit. Instead of wandering 
out of the way in the dark, the lightning 
darts straight to its mark. Animated 
nature cannot furnish such a curious piece 
of instinct as that ! 

Water is found to be a conductor as well 
as earth. A wire is carried from a distant 
battery to the bank of a river, broken off, 
and the end sunk in the water pointing to 
the further bank. There another end of 
wire is set in the stream, pointing to the 
first, and the rest of it drawn away to the 
distant place at which it bends back. Bend- 
ing back, it is led to the stream, and Jaid in 
it, with its point to the opposite bank, where 
another wire from the battery is sunk and 
pointed to meet the returning wire. Here 
are two large water-gaps left in the circuit. 
But the electricity flows all round. 


“Swift thro’ the turbulent profound 
Shoots Xiphias to his aun !” 
But swifter is the sure flash of that amaz- 
ing chemistry. The rolling stream bridges 
the way for that incomprehensible lightning- 
traveller! From this striking fact people 
have concluded that seas may become con- 
ductors, and that the Atlantic ocean may 
be made, like a stupendous messenger, to 
carry toand fro the intelligence of its bound- 
ing continents! It has been demonstrated, 
however, that the distance from the battery 
must be greater than the water-space to be 
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cleared. Still there is no knowing how soon 
this difficulty in the way of ocean-telegraph- 
ing may be obviated. It has been suggested 
that the wire from the battery may be so 
coiled as to be long enough to compel the 
current through the ocean. 

In the mean time, the nations seem bent 
on having ocean telegraphs, one way or the 
other. They are laying a set of wires across 
the Straits of Dover,to bring Paris and 
London within speaking distance, and ignore, 
so to speak, that “perilous narrow ocean” 
which has witnessed so many hostile arma- 
ments of the two nations in days gone by. 
Another is intended to run underneath St. 
George’s Channel to Ireland. Speculators 
of grander views have thought of laying 
down wires from the bay of Galway to Hali- 
fax. Mr. Stuart, of New-York, set forth the 
details of the business some time ago, in a 
letter to the Scientific American. There is 
nothing of impossibility in his calculations. 
Besides, we are beginning to think that this 
word impossible is not to be classed among 
the vocables of the American language. 
Another great lightning project—no less than 
a line of telegraph wires (on a railway) from 
the English Channel to India and the 
Golden Chersonese—has been much talked 
of in England. The length of the course 
would be three thousand eight hundred 
miles—a thousand miles more than the 
space between Liverpool and New-York. 
The route proposed is through Vienna, Bel- 
grade, the Balkan range, the Hellespont, 
eastward between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, by the ruins of Nineveh and Perse- 
polis, and so on, through Beloochistan and 
over the Indus, into the city of Meanee. 

Such are among the facts and tendencies 
connected with one phase of Electricity—the 
Telegraph—effecting in our matter-of-fact 
days much of the incredible romance of the 
superstitious ages. But there are other 
electric developments, “born or to be born,” 
the offspring of that mother-principle. Utili- 
tarian hands are laid upon the Protean ele- 
ment; and it shall be made to perform the 
offices of Caliban as well as those of Ariel. 
We are treating it as Diagoras of Mantinea 
(we believe) treated his wooden Hercules, 
when the irreverent old fellow threw the 
figure into the fire and bade him perform his 
thirteenth labor—that is, boil the philoso- 
pher’s pot! Modern science is indeed bring- 





ing electricity from heaven, giving it tasks 
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in cities and avocations in the household. 
Witness the generation of inflammable gas 
from water—a fact that promises to revolu- 
tionize the age in the most radical manner, 
beginning with men’s homes, and operating 
in a circle over all the conditions of society. 

The Voltaic Battery employs its light- 
ning energy in the delicate task of resolving 
water into what are considered its elements, 
oxygen and hydrogen. When the charged 
wires from the poles are inserted in the wa- 
ter that completes the circuit, oxygen is lib- 
erated at the positive pole, and hydrogen at 
the negative. Magnetism brings about the 
same result in another way. If a magnetic 
bar be put into the centre of a coil of wire, 
the coils grow electric and the ends of it are 
two poles, capable of doing the business of 
a battery! Water is thus decomposed, and 
hydrogen gas produced, which burns with a 
feeble flame. This, however, being carbon- 
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ized, or catalyzed, gives out a vivid and 


powerful light. This light is in its first un- | 
The chemists of America, | 


certain stage. 


England, France and Germany are trying 
to make it cheaply and generally available | 
to the world. Among the many who have | 
already been employing this new light, Mr. 


Allman, of London, has produced a very 
cheap voltaic flame, with which he has il- 
Juminated the Polytechnic Institution of that 
metropolis. He uses helices and magnets, 
and deflagrates a piece of carbon which 
tips his electrodes. In Paris, M. Gillard 
has been doing some very successful things 
with his hydrogen. He makes his gas in a 
simple and cheap way, and carries it into a 
retort, at the bottom of which is a layer of | 
chareoal. He heats the retort red-hot, and 
thus generates carbonic acid and hydrogen. 
These are passed into another vessel con- 
taining lime, which last takes up the acid 
and leaves hydrogen to go off alone and 
appear at the burner in a blaze. <A piece 
of platinum net-work inserted in this blaze 
gives it astonishing brilliancy. M. Gillard 
has a complete kitchen apparatus, and does 
his cooking pleasantly with hydrogen. He 
has a gridiron with tubular bars, perforated, 
and letting the gas into these, he broils and 
produces a mutton chop in the most dra- 
matic and delightful manner. He then 
places his gridiron in a standing attitude, 
puts a goose in a tin-kitchen before it, and 
in due time the fowl is deftly roasted. 





With his apparatus and his flame, which 
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makes no smoke, a young lady could, with 
perfect ease and nonchalance, do a cook’s 
business ; arrange her fire on an ornamental 
centre table, and fixing the viands at it, go 
on with the latest thrilling tale, and divide 
her attention equally between the cookery 
and the catastrophe. 

Mr. Paine, of Worcester, has been making 
similar experiments and crying out “Heureka” 
a great many times. We hope he will be 
able to do something important with his 
magnets and helices. From his late an- 
nouncements we perceive he employs a 
couple of horse-shoe magnets, works his 
helices with a wheel, and, instead of having 
solid copper wires, uses them in a tubular 
shape, with water in them. A power of 
electricity seems to be thus generated which 
evolves hydrogen gas in torrents. These 
water-conductors constitute a remarkable 
peculiarity. Water contains electricity in 
enormous quantities. Faraday says a single 
drop of it holds the lightning of a thunder- 
storm! Mr. Paine asserts that water is a 
simple substance ; that oxygen and hydrogen 
are not the constituents of it; but that water 
can be converted into each. And he says 
that he can evolve hydrogen alone from 
water. All this may seem strange enough. 
But, as Montaigne would say, Que scai-je? 
What know we? This is not an age to be 
astonished at any thing; and Science now-a- 
days asks as large a faith as Superstition did 
formerly. 

The restless inquiry of chemists is such 
that we believe the grosser supporters of 
combustion will be superseded before long, 
and a time will arrive when wood and coal 
will become as obsolete as war with bows 
and arrows, or travelling about in stage- 
coaches. Our descendants will yet speak of 
this period as the rude time when men 
cooked their victuals with turf, timber and 
coal. The change we thus contemplate 
would certainly be a sweeping one. If by 
an apparatus of magnets and helices, large 
enough for the largest factory and small 
enough for the cookery of a small family, 
flame could be evolved from water, intense 
enough and cheap enough for the common 
purposes of life, the coal mines would be no 
longer burrowed, and the forests no longer 
corded for fuel. While the abrogation of 
the coal mines, which give England such 
exclusive commercial advantages, would 
strike a levelling blow at her high suprem- 
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acy, “the rest of mankind” would be re- 
joicing in the blessings of this wonderful 
revolution. And then, how our social ideas 
of things would be turned topsy-turvy to 
see Betty bringing the anthracite and pine- 
logs from the pipe or the ppmp—setting her 
magnets and helices in order, with something 
of the dignity of a seientifie professor, to boil 
the kettle for breakfast or roast a shoulder 
of mutton! Faney a china jug doing duty 
for a coal-seuttle, and a man warming his 
feet, before stepping into bed, at a pint of 
eold water! But the benefits to machinery 
would be more effective than any others. 
Let us imagine large steam-ships dispensing 
with their loads of eoal, and therefore run- 
ning with a larger freight of men and 
merchandise. What a triumph of mind 
over matter, to see the fuel of the engine 
drawn over the side in buckets, and water 
turning its heated energy to vanquish the 
ocean ; reminding us of the image in one of 
the old Lybian fables spoken of by Eschy- 
jus—the eagle conquered by an arrow 
fledged with one of his own feathers! Ves- 


sels” being thus more cheaply constructed 
and impelled from shore to shore, the inter- 
course of nations would be increased and 
cheapened, and the best interests of eiviliza- 


tion rapidly promoted. 
. But Electricity is about to do more than 
this. While it proposes to use hydrogen to 
make steam, it entertains the arriére pensée 
of abolishing steam altogether as a motive 
power! Professor Henry has already ren- 
dered a magnet powerful enough to support 
a ton weight; and Professor Page of Wash- 
ington entertains good hopes of producing 
strong electro-magnetic machinery. He has 
been enabled to set an engine in motion, at 
the rate of seventeen miles an hour. When 
this magnetic principle shall be sufficiently 
powerful for all purposes of locomotion, peo- 
ple will go “up and down on the earth and 
to and fro in it” with a great deal of sub- 
limity and satisfaction. The dangerous and 
expensive agency of steam, with the snorting 
and the smoke, will be done away with; and 
the lightnings of heaven will be almost lite- 
rally broken in, harnessed, and drawing a 
mighty train along the land, as astonishingly 
and beautifully as ever those Coursers of the 
Sun, immortalized by Guido, drew the cha- 
riot of Pheebus-Apollo through ‘the firma- 
ment ! 

Such are among the developments of Elec- 


Lightning. 
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tricity, and others equally potent and happ 
are, as it were, waiting on the threshold, to 
be brought within the circle of world’s facts. 
Electricity, so variously appropriated by the 
wit and ingenuity of mortals, seems to per- 
vade all nature in some mysterious connec- 
tion with the light and heat of the sun, in 
the direction of whose apparent course Am- 
pere and others conclude that it carries the 
eurrents across the earth. This lightning- 
spirit may not alone be termed the missive 
of angry Jupiter, flashing from Olympus ; 
but the Gnome doing business in the veins 
of. the earth, and fi shioning the erystal pal- 
aces underground ; the Undine of the lakes 
and rivers ; the Proteus of the ocean, and 
the universal Pan of the forests and moun- 
tains; the cosmical spirit that, as potent in 
a drop of water as a thunder-storm, 


“ Warms in the sun, refreshes m the breeze; 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 


Since writing the foregoing, we have seen 
a suggestion concerning one more use of the 
electric agency which brings us back to the 
faney with which we set out. It is, that the 
Telegraph shall be employed, all over the 
federation, to give a general notice and alarm 
of storms ; the wires from each city of the 
States striking upon its bell in the Capitol, 
and warning all nen of the insurrection of 
the Elements in any locality, and of the road 
by which they are marching! This idea as 
much transcends the Gothie romance, as the 
tornadoes and clouds of heaven, 


“When Thunder flings out hisred banner of Light- 
ning,” 


are more sublime objects than men in rebel- 
lion; though the poet Akenside holds a con- 
trary opinion. It would bea striking achieve- 
met t to erect in some eentral hocality (Wash- 
ington would do for the present) a building 
which may be called, after the earliest raised 
by the ancient Greeks, the Temple of the 
Winds, round the walls of which the atmos- 
pherie history of our northern eontinent 
should be recorded from day to day. Here 
the wires of the pation should converge so 
that “ Libs, Notus, Auster,” and the rest of 
that turbulent family, would have their 
whereabouts and doings prated of all over 
the country ; for the warnings received at 
the centre would be instantly radiated in all 
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directions. 
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Thus, a Warder of the Winds | much under the control of despots to be the 


at Buffalo would give notice of a hurricane | beneficent agent it is designed and destined 
on the Lakes, with a south-eastern tendency. | to be. 


Instantly, the ships of New-York, Boston, 
Baltimore, Charleston, New-Orleans, 
are bid look out for squalls, in due time, and 
farmers and all others having to do with the 
elements are put on their guard. The 
storms cannot keep pace with the lightning 
messenger : 

“ Compared with the speed of its flight, 

The tempest itself lags behind ;” 

and so people every where may expect the 
“ skyey influences” “without surprise. In ad- 
dition to all this, such a system would create 
a body of atmospheric statistics, accumulat- 
ing for years, which in the end would help 
science to some theory beneficial to the world 
in general, and sailors and farmers in par- 
ticular—a monument of practical philosophy 
as stately as the Temple itself. 

Of all countries, this is the most suitable 
for the Telegraph. Here the giant has am- 
plest room to grow to full stature and stretch 
out his arms on every side. The telegraph 
js not succeeding in E ngland as a trading 
speculation. The island is too circumscribed 


for that whose name and nature imply wide 


spaces. So that this last is very much in the 
predicament of the Vicar of Wakefield’s 
family picture, too big to be accommodated 
in the house when all was done! In Ger- 
many,—that congeries of divided nations,— 
in France and other countries of Enrope, 
where the telegraph is established, it is too 


&e., | 








In conclusion, we must not omit to note 
one inevitable achievement of the electric 


| principle,—the finest and most propitious of 


all! It tends to maintain the integrity of 
the Union; to bind the “ rods of empire” 
together in one magnificent fasces for Free- 
dom to strike the tyrannies of the world 
with, or at least over-awe them, if the other 
word be too strong for the oceasion. To the 
arguments of those who anticipate separa- 
tion on account of distance and extent of 
territory, the Telegraph replies by diminish- 
ing space and time in such a way that, in 
less than twenty years, all North America, 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, and from one 
ocean to the other, will be as compact to all 
intents and purposes as England was twenty 
years ago. Electric wires will bring the 
thoughts of the most distant States together 
in a “few hours; and electric motors will 
cheaply bring the people of them together 
in a few days. And so, the Genius of the 
Great Republic —from Washington's Monu- 
ment on the Potomac, or from the banks of 
our Mediterranean Stream—shall continue 
to extend her lightning fingers to all the ex- 
tremest points of her continental dominion, 
and around an enlightened and happy broth- 
erhood, 


“ Rivet the electric chain wherewith we are closely 
bound.” 


Ww. Dd. 
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REMINISCENCES OF SEARGENT S. PRENTISS. 


BY T. B. THORPE, ESQ., OF LOUISIANA, 


AUTHOR OF “TOM OWEN THE BEE HUNTER,” &c, &c. 


Tus remarkable character exhibited by 
Szarcenr S. Prentiss was appreciated by 
thousands of his fellow-citizens. A short but 
brilliant career in Congress had given him 
in some respects a national reputation; but 
those who knew him best, and had most 
oceasion to admire and wonder at his genius, 
will ever feel that he was but comparatively 
unknown, and that his untimely death, oc- 
curring as it did in the meridian of his use- 
fulness, destroyed the fond hope indulged 
by his admirers that the day would again 
come when his field of operation would ex- 
tend beyond the labors of the bar, and that 
his mighty intellect would be exerted in 
giving form and direction to events that 
affect not only the vital interests of persons, 
but nations and governments. The an- 
nouncement of his death came upon the 
writer of this article as a cloud that obscures 
the noon-day sun. In the impulse of the 
moment a hasty tribute to his memory was 
prepared for the press, which, attracting un- 
expected attention from the interest felt by 
all to know something of Mr. Prentiss’s 
character, has given rise to this more detailed 
notice, which is written with imperfect data, 
and a paucity of materials, even to the ab- 
sence of any record of some of the most 
remarkable events in his career, and withal, 
a want of that leisure for reflection and an- 
alysis so necessary for the writer of a bio- 
graphical notice. 

Seargent S. Prentiss was emphatically the 
offspring of New-England. His forefathers 
were among the earliest settlers of the Pil- 
grim land, and combined in an eminent de- 
gree those seeming opposite qualities of the 
greatest sternness and self-sacrifice, with 
the kindest heart and most enthusiastic 
temperament. 

The maternal grandfather of Mr. Prentiss 
was an officer at the battle of Bunker Hill, 





a, sturdy inhabitant of Cape Cod, and one 
of the founders of the now flourishing town 
of Gorham, in the State of Maine. In this 
relation were exhibited many traits of char- 
acter peculiar to the subject of this imper- 
fect memoir, for he always displayed an ar- 
dent love of country, of liberty, and a fond- 
ness for political excitement. The father 
of Mr. Prentiss was a man of high respecta- 
bility, and distinguished as an enterprising 
and successful shipmaster of Portland. He 
was remarkable for that indomitable will that 
so eminently distinguished his son. From 
his mother Mr. Prentiss inherited those more 
gentle qualities that ever characterized bis 
life ; qualities that shed over his eloquence 
such bewitching sweetness, and gave to his 
social intercourse such an indescribable 
charm. 

Mr. Prentiss was born in Portland, Maine, 
September 30th, 1808; but ere he was ca- 
pable of much observation his father became 
a resident of a fine farm in the vicinity of 
Gorham. Here it was that Sargent passed 
his youth. Labor was the motto of his 
people, for his native soil was only generous 
when carefully wrought; honesty and fru- 
gality every where prevailed; yet the imagi- 
nation was not unfed, for into his youthful 
mind were poured traditions of the “gor- 
geous east,” and the strange adventures of 
those “ who go down to the sea in ships,” 
while the natural scenery that surrounded 
him was of the grandest form. The ever- 
lasting surge of the Atlantic surf beat in his 
ears, and upon his bounded horizon rose in 
silent majesty the summits of snow-capped 
mountains ; and the influence of all these 
associations can easily be traced throughout 
his after life. 

In youth Mr. Prentiss, it is said, was re- 
markable for great personal beauty, for in- 
telligence, and fondness for reading. It 
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would seem that those who recall his early 
character, portray in a subdued degree that 
of his maturer years. There is sprightliness, 
humor, keen wit, biting sarcasm, strong 
natural sense, great kindness and impulsive 
feeling ; at the same time as affectionate as 
a maiden, and as brave as a youthful Cesar. 
At school and at home he mingled his studies 
in apparent confusion, yet learned every 
thing well and in order, garnishing holiday 
hours from severe labor by the most atten- 
tive perusal of Shakspeare, and a thought- 
ful study of the Sacred Volume. 

A picture of the youthful Prentiss is 
beautifully portrayed by his own exquisite 


mind in his address before the New-Orleans | 


“ New-England Society.” On that oceasion 


he said :— 


“The common village school is New-England’s 
fairest, boast -the brightest jewel that adorns her 
brow. Behold,” said he, “ yonder simple building 
near the crossing of the village roads! It is of 
small and rude construction, but stands in a pleas- 
ant and quiet spot. A magnificent old elm spreads 
its broad arms above and seems to lean towards 
it, as a strong man bends to shelter and protect 
a child. A brook runs through the meadow near, 
and hard by there is an orchard; but the trees 
have suffered much, and bear no fruit, except upon 
the most remote and inaccessible branches. From 
within its walls comes a busy hum, such as you 
may hear in a disturbed bee hive. Now peep 
through yonder window, and you will see a hun- 
dred children, with rosy cheeks, mischievous eyes, 
and demure faces, all engaged, or pretending to 
be engaged, in their little lessons. tt is the pub- 
lie school—the free, the common school—provided 
by law; open to all; claimed from the commu- 
nity as a right, not accepted as a bounty. Here 
the children of the rich and poor, high and low, 
meet upon perfect equality, and commence under 
the same auspices the race of life. Here the sus- 
tenance of the mind is served up to all alike, as 
Spartans served their food upon the public table. 
Here young ambition climbs its little ladder, and 
boyish genius plumes his half-fledged wings. 
From among these laughing children will go forth 
the men who are to control their age and country ; 
the statesman, whose wisdom is to guide the Sen- 
ate; the poet, who will take captive the hearts 
of the people, and bind them together with im- 
mortal song; the philosopher, who, coldly seizing 
upon the elements themselves, will compel them 
to his wishes, and, through new combinations of 
their primal laws, by some great discovery, revo- 
lutionize both art and science.” 


The picture is complete. It was in the 
— school of New-England that the boy 
rentiss first climbed ambition’s little lad- 


der, that was eventually to take him to the 
height of a noble profession, aud plumed his 
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half-fledged wing, destined soon to soar in 
the regions of unrivalled eloquence. It was 
in the mention of the demure facegand the 
orchard stripped of fruit, except in the most 
remote and inaccessible branches, that we 
distinguish the love of fun and the thought- 
less daring, that ripened finally into the 
keenest wit and the bravest front. 

Having been thoroughly prepared in all 
rudimentary studies, he entered Bowdoin 
College, and in due course graduated with 
honor in 1826. It is evident that he had 
at an early day decided upon his profes- 
sion; for, with the receipt of his scholastic 
honors, he returned to Gorham, and at onee 
commenced the study of law. It can easily 
be imagined that the now maturing mind of 
the youthful Prentiss conceived a wider field 
than that offered among the staid and prac- 
tical people of his early associations. The 
great West, no doubt, flitted through his 
fancy as the Dorado of wealth and intellec- 
tual conquest. With a scanty allowance of 
this world’s goods, but a brave heart, he set 
out upon his adventure. The “Queen City 
of the West” became his temporary home. 
Here he made the acquaintance of an emi- 
nent lawyer, who must, judging from Mr. 
Prentiss’s letters, instinctively have discov- 
ered that the fiery temperament, the chival- 
rous thought, and the prompt action of the 
young adventurer, latent though they were, 
would best ripen under a southern sun; for 
this new-made friend directed his steps 
toward that field on which he was to win 
so many brilliant victories, and unhappily 
find an early grave. 

It was most fortunate that in the South he 
found inducements to remain in Natchez, 
then the most splendid city in Mississippi. 
Perhaps no part of the Union could boast a 
greater amount of wealth, among the same 
number of inhabitants, than was to be found 
in the vicinity of the “City of the Bluffs.” 
No place in the South has more attractive 
scenery, or is more rich in legendary lore. 
Here it was, amid the associations of afflu- 
ence, that the future orator, “for independ- 
ence’ sake,” pursued his studies by the 
midnight lamp, and devoted his daylight 
hours to the task of teaching youth. Little, 
indeed, is recorded of those now forgotten 
days of the gifted Prentiss. It is no doubt 
a fact, that he was for a short while unno- 
ticed and unknown. 

Familiar as I am with the scenes and 
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associations about Natchez, I have heard no 
reminiscence regarding these days of obscu- 
rity; but I have often imagined the shrink- 
ing but proud boy, living unnoticed and 
unknown, among the wealthiest citizens of 
the South. Buried in the quiet of his hum- 
ble school, there cannot be a doubt that he 
looked out upon the busy world, and meas- 
ured the mighty capacities of his soul with 
those whom society had placed above him. 
I think I can see him brooding over his 
position, and longing to be free, as the suf- 
focating man longs for the boundless air of 
heaven. Then it was that the lordly equip- 
age rolled by, and over its sides leaned in 
careless ease the wealthy planter, who heed- 
ed not the presence of the nameless youth, 
that in comparatively a few days more was 
literally by his breath to confirm or destroy 
the titles of his lordly estate. His hour of 
triumph came, however, and surpassed, 
perhaps, his own aspirations. From the 
school-room he entered that of the Court: 
a chance offered ; a position gained; the law 
his theme, he at once not only equalled, but 
soared even beyond the aim of the most 
favored of his compeers. Of him, among 
the multitude, there was no thought of the 
past, no inquiry as to the origin of the 
luminary, so complete was its splendor, so 
appropriate its sphere. 

He did not, however, long remain in 
Natchez. The northern part of Mississippi 
had then but recently become the property 
of the white man, and there was pouring 
into that now wealthy section of the State 
& most active and energetic people, and one 
of the most prosperous that can be imagined. 
Lands purchased at Government prices 
almost in a day rose to be worth enormous 
suims, and the returns for the labor of the 
enterprising were more than a hundred fold. 
Fyery body was positively or prospectively 
rich ; the very atmosphere teemed with ex- 
citement. Vicksburg was made the outlet 
to the Mississippi river for all this newly-ac- 
quired territory, and it rapidly increased into 
the City of the “Walnut Hills.” To this 
place of promise Prentiss repaired, and prob- 
ably one could not have been found better 
suited to his peculiar character. His glow- 
ing imagination found inexhaustible food in 
the rapid growth of towns and cities, that 
he saw springing up under his eye; the 
abundance of every man’s substance seemed | 








to add a sumptuousness to existence; while | naturally so congenial to his feelings, A ses- 
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the loose legislation with regard to the rights 
and immunities of citizens, that is so com- 
mon to all newly-settled countries, by be- 
coming suddenly confronted by the nicer 
rules that prevail where the population is 
dense, opened up a field for litigation fresh 
in its character, and constantly increasing in 
its importance; such, perhaps, as was never 
before presented to a master mind. Prentiss 
was equal to the day; and there was soon 
to be heard through the wide-spread land 
the voice of eloquence, = witnessed the 
wisdom of deep research, and the profound 
responsibility that characterize important 
events, occurring where, but a few years be- 
fore, was found the nestling-place of the wolf 
and the home of the unfortunate savage. 

A few short months only passed before he 
was literally overwhelmed with business. 
The people by whom he was surrounded felt 
the same sympathy for him, as he unfolded 
the pent-up richness of his heretofore un- 
known mind, that they did for the generous 
soil on which they lived, which was so r: ypid- 
ly enriching all with the fertility of its primi- 
tive strength, and his triumphs were felt to 
be the victories of the spirit of the times. 
The favored sons of Mississippi, full as they 
were of natural talent, and possessed of every 
accomplishment of the mind, the heirs of 
princely fortunes, the descendants of heroes, 
men of power and place, of family pride, 
of national associations, received at once 
the gifted Prentiss, unheralded as he was, 
save by his own genius, as one who, in his 
pride, in his bearing, in every thing, deserved 
to be accepted of as one among the noblest 
Romans of them all. 

As time wore on, each step he made in 
his career seemed only to elicit new quali- 
ties for admiration. At the forum he dazzled; 
the jury and the judge were alike con- 
founded; the erowd carried him to the 
stump, and the multitude listened as to one 
inspired ; fair ladies vied with eachother in 
waving tiny hands in token of admiration ; 
these stolid judges of the Supreme Court 
wondered at the mind of the appeant boy. 
His course was as rapid and brilliant as the 
meteor that suddenly springs athwart the 
heavens, yet it seemed to promise, in spite of 
its splendor, to shine with all the steadiness 
of the unchanging stars. 

As might have been expected, he was 
soon engaged i in the excitement of politics, 
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sion in the Legislature prepared him a victory 
in a wider field, and after one of the most 
spirited contests ever known, he left his 
home for our national capital, with his 
claims to a seat, to be contested before the 
proper tribunal, the members of the House 
of Representatives. 

Prentiss’s appearance in Congress was a 
triumph that was never accorded under the 
same circumstances to any other individual. 
In his contest for his seat; there was created, 
as a matter of course, a strong sympathy in 
his favor among his political partisans; but 
when he rose to defend his rights against all 
combatents, when he poured forth his in- 
dignant feelings at the wrong he conceived 
was to be inflicted upon his State, by his re- 
jection, he did it with an eloquence rarely 
equalled in the halls of Congress, and per- 
haps, the subject considered, never to be 
surpassed, Prentiss at once ranked among 
the great minds of Washington, as one en- 
titled to the highest honor as an orator and 
statesman. Rejected by the casting vote of 
the Speaker, (Mr. Polk,) Prentiss returned to 
the theatre of his triumphs and laid his case 
before the people. Mississippi was then one 
Congressional district, and he went through 


its vast territory appealing for justice. Pity 
indeed that some ready writer had not fol- 
lowed him, and recorded the brightest page 
in his eventful history. 

It was during this exciting canvass that 
Prentiss displayed his most extraordinary 


power of mind and endurance of body. As 
we have already hinted, he had the whole 
State to canvass, and the magnitude of the 
work seemed just what he desired. 

From what I have learned from anecdotes, 
that canvass must have presented some 
scenes combining the highest mental and 
physical exertion that was ever witnessed in 
the world. Prentiss was in perfect health, 
and in the first blush of success, and it can- 
not be doubted that his best efforts of oratory 
were then made, and now live recorded only 
in the fading memories of his hearers. An 
incident illustrative of the time is remem- 
bered, that may bear repeating. 

The whole State of Mississippi was alive 
with excitement: for the moment, she felt 
that her sovereign dignity had been trifled 
with, and that her reputation demanded the 
return of Prentiss to Congress. Crowds 
followed him from place to place, making a 
gala time of weeks together. Among the 
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shrewd worldlings who take advantage of 
such times “to coin money,” was the pro- 
prietor of a travelling menagerie, and he 
soon found out that the multitude followed 
Prentiss. Getting the list of that remarka- 
ble man’s “ appointments,” he filled up his 
own ; and it was soon noticed, as a singular 
coincidence, that the orator always “ arrived 
along with the other ‘lions.’” The reason 
of this meeting was discovered, and the 
“boys” decided that Prentiss should “ next 
time” speak from the top of the lion’s cage. 
Never was the menagerie more crowded. 
At the proper time, the candidate gratified 
his constituents, and mounted his singular 
rostrum. I was told by a person, who pro- 
fessed to be an eye-witness, that the whole 
affair presented a singular mixture of the 
terrible and the comical. Prentiss was, as 
usual, eloquent, and, as if ignorant of the 
novel circumstances with which he was sur- 
rounded, went deeply into the matter in hand, 
his election. For a while, the audience and 
the animals were quiet—the former listen- 
ing, the latter eyeing the speaker with grave 
intensity. The first burst of applause elec- 
trified the menagerie ; the elephant threw his 
trunk into the air, and echoed back the 
noise, while the tigers and bears significantly 
growled. On went Prentiss, and as each 
peculiar animal vented his rage or approba- 
tion, he most ingeniously wrought in his 
habits, as a fac-simile of some man or pas- 
sion. In the meanwhile, the stately king 
of beasts, who had been quietly treading 
the mazes of his prison, became alarmed at 
the footsteps over his head, and placing his 
mouth upon the floor of his cage, made 
every thing shake by his terrible roar. This, 
joined with the already excited feelings of the 
audience, caused the ladies to shriek, and a 
fearful commotion for a moment followed. 
Prentiss, equal to every occasion, changed 
his tone and manner; he commenced a 
playful strain, and introduced the fox, the 
jackal, and hyena, and capped the climax 
by likening some well-known political op- 
ponent to a grave baboon that presided 
over the “cage with monkeys.” The re- 
semblance was instantly recognized, and 
bursts of laughter followed, that literally set 
many into convulsions. The baboon, all 
unconscious of the attention he was attract- 
ing, suddenly assumed a grimace, and then 
a serious face, when Prentiss exclaimed : 
“T see, my fine fellow, that your feelings 
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are hurt by my unjust comparison; and I 
humbly beg your pardon.” The effect of 
all this may be vaguely imagined, but it 
cannot be described. 

He was returned again to Congress. The 
very difficulties he had to contend with 
only developed his character, as he became 
the “lion of the house.” Public dinners 
were given him, at which vied in doing him 
honor the Clays, Websters and Mangums 
of our Senate, and the leading minds of the 
Lower House. On these festive occasions, no 
one had a more ready wit, a more polished 
manner, than Prentiss. To the world he 
seemed absorbed in the adulation of the 
hour, yet in the quiet hours of night he 
found time, in voluminous correspondence 
with his “ beloved mother and sisters,” to 
speak of the scenes around him, and seems 
to blush for the egotism of the recital of his 
triumphs, which he says he only records 
because it might give some pleasure to “ his 
dear friends at home.” 

The prominent political subject before 
Congress when Prentiss was a member, 
(1838,) was the “ defalcations of certain gov- 
ernment officers.” His speech on “ Harris’s 
correspondence” is imperfectly reported in 
the journals, but there is enough about it to 
show the remarkable peculiarities of the 
author. The defulcation of public officers 
was his theme. He rose, his mind evidently 
teeming with a late perusal of the works of 
Scott, and his favorite Sacred Volume, I 
cau trace the character of his reading, and 
name the page almost that had particularly 
attracted his attention. I find his speech, 
which is far from being equal to a hundred 
that were never noticed beyond the fleeting 
hour of their delivery, crowded with figures, 
all beautiful, but in many instances lacking 
that depth of thought for which he was so 
remarkable. To me it sounded, when I 
read it, more like his conversation when he 
was warmed up by social intercourse, than 
like a speech. 

Speaking of General Jackson’s command 
over his party, he said— 


3 That the old hero had but to blow his whistle, 
ani 


‘Instant from copse and heath arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows ;” 


while his followers, like those of Roderick Dhw 
started in every direction, ready and eager to per- 
orm his bidding. He had but to point his finger, 
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and his fierce blood-hounds buried their muzzles 
in the unfortunate victims of his wrath.” 


With Prentiss, these dashing figures were 
given with a force such as Charles Kemble 
would have envied; the clarion notes of tho 
Scottish chieftain could not have been more 
thrilling to his followers’ ears, than were the 
fine intonations of the voice of Prentiss to 
his hearers, so much beauty was there in 
his style. The following passages are sin- 
gularly characteristic :— 


“Then were the saturnalia of the office-holders, 
for like the the locusts of Egypt they plagued 
the land. Few dared to whisper of compunctions 
or defalcations. Patronage waved like a huge 
magnet over the land, and demagogues, like iron 
filings, attracted by a law of their nature, gath- 
ered and clustered around its poles. * * * Sir, I 
have given you but three or four cases of defalca- 
tions; would time permit I could give you a hun- 
dred. Like the fair Sultana of the Oriental legends, 
I could go on for a thousand and one nights; and 
even as in these eastern stories, so in the chroni- 
cles of the office-holders, the tale would ever be of 
heaps of gold, massive ingots, uncounted riches, 
Why, Aladdin’s wonderful lamp is as nothing to 
it. They seem to possess the identical cap of 
Fortunatus ; some wish for fifty thousand dollars, 
some for a hundred thousand, and some for a 
million, and behold it lies in glittering heaps before 
them. Not even 


‘The gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on ber kings barbaric peari and gold,’ 


in such profuse abundance, as does this adminis- 
tration upon its followers. Pizarro held not torth 
more dazzling lures to his robber band, when he 
led them to the conquest of the ‘ Children of the 
Sun’ ”» 


Speaking of the Sub-treasury, he used 
the following comparison, which more than 
any other, perhaps, illustrates the complete- 
ness of his figures :— 


“Sir, this Government may determine to watch, 
like the Turks, with jealous care its golden harem; 
but it will seek in vain for the financial eunuchs, 
who have the power to guard without the wish to 
enjoy.” 


To the proposition to make up the losses 
of Government by retrenchment, he said :— 


“Well, sir, what are these retrenchments? Pen- 
sions, harbors and light-houses. Yes, sir, these 
are recommended as proper subjects for retrench- 
ment. First of all, wy veterans of the 
Revolution are to be deprived of a portion of the 
scanty pittance doled out to them by the cold 
charity of the country. How many of them will 
you have to send forth as beggars on the very soil 
which they have wrenched from the hand of tyran- 
ny, to make up the amount of even one of these 


splendid robberies? How many harbors will it 
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take—those improvements dedicated no less to 
humanity than to interest—those nests of com- 
merce to which the winged birds of the ocean may 
flock in safety? How many light-houses will it 
take? How many of those bright eyes of the 
ocean, as my friend from Virginia beautifully calls 
them, are to be plucked out? How many of 
those faithful sentinels, who stand along the coast, 
and, peering far out in the darkness, give timely 
warning to the hardy mariner where the lee shore 
threatens; how many of these, I ask, are to be 
discharged from their humane service? Why, the 
proposition is almost infamous. I should as soon 
wish to put out the stars of heaven. Sir, my 


blood boils at the cold-blooded atrocity with which | . 
influence. 


this administration proposes thus to sacrifice the 
very family jewels of the country, to pay for the 
consequences of our own profligacy.” 


The celebrated “ Wilkinson trial,” although 
not as remarkable as many others engaged 
in by Mr. Prentiss, has obtained a wide- 
spread notoriety, from the fact that it was re- 
ported, and therefore more perfectly brought 
before the public. The particulars were 
nearly these: Some time in December, 1838, 
three gentlemen of the highest social posi- 
tion in Mississippi, and of a professional rep- 
utation, stopped at the Galt House, Louis- 
ville. One of the party ordered from a 
fashionable tailor a suit of clothes, which, 
upon being tried on in the store, was found 
unsatisfactory by his friends; and upon the 
expression of this dissatisfaction arose a con- 
test between the Mississippians and the tailor, 
at which blows were given and received ; but 
the parties separated for the time, without 
any material personal injury to each other. 
The tailor, attacked in his own shop, and 
fecling himself deeply wronged, proceeded 
to the “ Police Court” for warrants, but was 
obliged to go to the Galt House for the names 
of the offenders. On his way, he told the 
circumstances of what he conceived to be 
his unjust treatment to his friends, and soon 
elicited a strong feeling of sympathy, par- 
ticularly among that class of persons who, 
full of generous impulses, are rather thought- 
less, and “ like a spree.” 

Whatever might have been the original 
intention of the tailor and his friends, on 
going to the Galt House, the result was one 
of the most fearful of tragedies. The Mis- 
sissippians, presuming an attack, were on 
their guard when the tailor and his friends 
came to the hotel; and when the Mississip- 
pians on their way to supper entered the 
“bar-room,” they were recognized, and a 
general mélée commenced, in which figured 
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the different characters alluded to in Mr. 
Prentiss’ speech. The Mississippians, al- 
though moe or less injured, escaped, but not 
before they had killed two of the friends of 
the tailor, while the person for whom they 
sacrificed their lives was “cut off” by the 
crowd, “ and the whole occurred so quickly 
that he had not time to do any thing.” 

- The Mississippians were strangers in Louis- 
ville; the tailor and the deceased were sub- 
stantial men, highly respectable in their con- 
nections, and in command of money and 
The dead were remembered for 
their virtues, and lauded for the devotion 
they displayed in endeavoring to avenge the 
presumed wrongs done a friend. The excite 
ment following the fight ran high among 
the people, and the Mississippians found the 
jail a necessary defense against the crowd 
that for a while swayed in tumultuous waves 
in its vicinity. But the substantial citizens 
maintained the dignity of the laws, and the 
Mississippians were peaceably brought be- 
fore the proper tribunal, recognizances were 
taken, a change of venue obtained, and in a 
little over three months after the fatal meet- 
ing at the Galt House, the trial was had at 
Harrodsburg. 

The three Mississippians were included in 
the indictment; consequently the defense 
rested upon the proof of a conspiracy on the 
part of the tailor and his friends to kill or 
degrade the Mississippians, which justified 
the latter named in defending themselves to 
the death, and this justification had to be 
drawn from the witnesses in a mass. 

The examination of the witnesses, as re- 
ported in the printed trial, is characteristic 
of similar proceedings, except that many of 
the persons concerned in the foray were men 
of marked habits and original character : 
they therefore afforded Mr. Prentiss a fine 
field for his remarkable power to analyze. 
The consequence is, that the whole trial, 
under his magic influence, becomes like a 
perfectly conceived play, having every part 
sustained ; mingling up subdued humor with 
infinite pathos. The characters seem com- 
plete, and perform their parts to the very 
consummation, as if but plastic heroes in his 
hands. There is the opening act at the 
tailor’s store; then the preliminary excite- 
ment in the streets, the fearful utterings of 
revenge, and the comical braggadocia of “ Bill 
Holmes” and his confederates; then the 
thrilling challenges between the principal 
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parties ; the appearance of “ the three ” in 
the bar-room ; the rush—the fight—the 
death—the trial and the acquittal. Massin- 

er never conceived any thing finer ; and 
Prentiss, in the spirit of the old bard, wor- 
thily performed his work. 

The court-house in which the trial took 
place was crowded to overflowing, and among 
the audience were to be seen nearly two 
hundred ladies, drawn to the scene by the 
fascinating fame of Mr. Prentiss. That he 
should have been inspired with unusual feel- 
ing is not surprising, for his clients were his 
personal friends, and the bright eyes of a 
portion of his auditory were of themselves 
a Promethean fire to even less enthusiastic 
spirits than his. His speech throughout was 
listened to with almost painful interest ; and 
in spite of the place and the circumstances, 
those that heard would occasionally give 
utterance to pent-up feelings that refused to 
be controlled. 

The Hon. Benjamin Hardin, “the oppos- 
ing counsel,” a man of vast experience and 
self-control, seemed to feel that the judg- 
ments of the jury and court were affected 
by what they had heard, and he pays the 
highest possible compliment to Mr. Prentiss 
in the opening of his reply. Turning to the 
jury, he said :— 


“Whatever may be your feelings, you will, I 
am sure, keep in mind that you are bound to ex- 
ercise your reason, and that you owe a duty of no 
ordinary responsibility to yourselves, your charac- 
ters, and your country. That duty is a sacred 
trust reposed in you, which you cannot weigh 
lightly without injury to yourselves as well as 
wrong toothers. Nor must you surrender up your 
reason to your passions, and allow yourselves to 
be carried away by the shout of applause from a 
fashionable audience, as if you were in a theatre, 
where a Junius Brutus Booth and a Miss Ellen 
Tree exhibit the practised art of controlling the 
feelings, and successfully eliciting the noisy plau- 
dits of excitement. This is not a theatre ; this 
trial is not a farce; nor are you seated on thos 
benches for amusement. This, gentlemen, is a sol 
emn court of justice; a solemn tribunal, in which 
your Judge, presiding with becoming dignity, rep- 
resents the majesty of the law, and in which you 
are expected to deliberate with becoming gravity 
upon circumstances of awful import.” 


No ordinary impression on the part of a 
jury would have called forth these remarks 
from the cool-headed and talented Ben Har- 
din, a counsellor who has in a long life of 
arduous and important practice grappled 
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has won his fair proportion of victories. But 
Mr. Prentiss on this occasion not only para- 
lyzed the prosecution—not only fortitied the 
defense—but he seemed to urge the strong- 
est possible points against the cause of his 
clients, only to answer them with increased 
force, and destroy them for ever. It was 
therefore that the prosecution, ably as it was 
conducted, seemed to be in a great degree 
fatiguing to the jury and the audience, with 
recapitulations of things already more pleas- 
antly or more terribly urged by Mr. Prentiss. 
His allusion to his friend Judge Wilkinson 
is a fine specimen of his style. He said:— 


“TI regret to behold a valued and cherished 
friend passing through one of the most terrible 
ordeals ever invented to try the human feelings or 
test the human character ; an ordeal through which, 
I do not doubt, he will pass triumphantly and hon- 
orably, without leaving one blot or stain upon the 
fair fame thathhas been so long his rightful portion ; 
but through which he cannot pass unscathed in 
his sensibilities and feelings. The lightning scar 
will remain upon his heart; and public justice 
herself cannot, even though by acclamation through 
your mouths she proclaims his innocence, ever heal 
the wounds inflicted by this fierce and unrelenting 
prosecution, urged on as it has been by the demons 
of revenge and avarice.” 


Of the excitement before the trial he drew 
the following vivid picture :— 


“ Tt is not unknown to you, that upon the occur- 
rence of the events, the character of which you 
are about to try, great tumult and excitement 
prevailed in the city of Louisville. Passion and 
prejudice poured poison into the public ear. Pop- 
ular feeling was roused into madness. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that the strong arm of the 
constituted authorities wrenched the victims from 
the hands of an infuriated mob. Even the thick 
walls of the prison hardly afforded protection to 
the accused. Crouched and shivering upon the 
cold floor of their gloomy dungeon, they listened 
to the footsteps of the gathering crowds; and ever 
and anon, the winter wind that played melancholy 
music through the rusty grates, was drowned by 
the fierce howling of the human ‘wolves, who 
prowled and bayed around their place of refuge, 
greedy and thirsting for blood. 

“ Every breeze that swept over the city bore 
away slander and falsehood uponits wings. Even 
the public press, though I doubt not unwittingly, 
joined in the work of injustice. The misrepresen- 
tations of the prosecutor and his friends became 
the public history of the transaction ; and from one 
end of the Union to the other, these defendants 
were held up to public gaze and public execration 
as foul, unmanly murderers, and that too before 
any judicial investigation whatever had occurred, 
or any opportunity been afforded them for saying 
a single word in their defense.” 
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One of the witnesses, although “he fired 
a pistol,” and “knocked one of the defend- 
ants down,” gave in his testimony in a man- 
ner that indicated such a perfect indifference 
to the shedding of blood and willingness 
to get into a fight, that it afforded a fine 
opportunity for Prentiss’s playfulness, and 
he treats this witness as follows :— 


“Surely Mr.—— must be the knight-errant of 
the age; the Don Quixote of the West; the par- 
agon of modern chivalry. He fights, not from the 
base desire of vengeance, nor from the sordid love 
of gold; not even from patriotism or friendship ; 
but from a higher and a loftier sentiment; from his 
pure, ardent, disinterested, unsophisticated love of 
glorious strife. He ‘ smelleth the battle afar off; 
and to the sound of the trumpet he saith, Ha! ha! 
To him 

‘There is something of pride in the perilous hour, 

Whate’er be the shape in which death may lower ; 


For fame is there, to tell who bleeds, 
And honor’s eye on daring deeds.’ 


« You have heard, gentlemen, of the bright, warm 
isles which gem the oriental seas, and are kissed 
by the fiery sun of the tropics; where the clove, 
the cinnamon, and the nutmeg grow; where the 
torrid atmosphere is oppressed with a delicious 
but fierce and intoxicating influence. a the 
spirit of man partakes of the same spicy qualities 
which distinguish the aieedione of. the soil. 
Even as the rinds of their fruits split open with 
nature’s rich excess, so do the human passions burst 
forth with an overwhelming violence and prodi- 
gality unknown till now, in our cold, ungentle 
clime. There, ia the islands of Java, Sumatra, 
the Malaccas, and others of the same latitude, 
cases similar to that of Mr. are of fre- 
quent occurrence. In those countries it is called 
‘running a muck.” An individual becomes so full 
of fight that he can no longer contain it; accord- 
ingly, he arms himself with a species of dagger, 
very similar to that from which Mr. wiped 
the blood with his pocket handkerchief, and rush- 
ing into the public streets, wounds and slays in- 
discriminately among the crowd. It is true, that 
this gallant exploit always results in the death of 
the person performing it ; the people of the coun- 
try entertaining a foolish notion that it is too dan- 

erous and expensive a mode of cultivating national 

very. But in the present instance, I trust this 
rule will be relaxed. Mr. —— is the only speci- 
men we of this peculiar habit of the spice- 
islands, and he should be preserved as a curiosity.” 


Every kind of talent seems to be dis- 
played in this masterly speech, which can 
only be fully appreciated by reading the trial 
entire. From the commencement to the 
elu were Is one coNLUEd series of Leauti- 
ful imagery, or the evidence of successful 
blows given to the prosecution. Mr. Pren- 
tiss never falters, and finally closes wit. the 
terrible climax quoted below, which he de- 
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livered with a force that made strong men 
pale with horror, and for a moment look as 
if the fearful tragedy of murder was tangi- 
bly enacted before their eyes. 


“But, gentlemen of the jury,” said he, with an 
earnestness that thrilled through every heart, “al- 
though my clients are free from the charge of shed- 
ding blood, there is a murderer, and, strange to 
say, his name appears upon the indictment, not as 
a criminal, but as prosecutor. His garments are 
wet with the blood of those upon whose deathe 
you hold this solemn inquest. Yonder he sits, 
allaying for a moment the hunger of that fierce 
vulture, Conscience, by casting before it the food 
of pretended regret, and false, but apparent eager- 
ness for justice. He hopes to appease the manes 
of his slaughtered victims—victims to his false- 
hood and treachery—by sacrificing upon their 
graves a hecatomb of innocent men. By base 
misrepresentations of the conduct of the defend- 
ants, he induced his imprudent friends to attempt 
a vindication of his pretended wrongs, by violence 
and bloodshed. His clansmen gathered at his call, 
and followed him for vengeance ; but when the 
fight began, and the keen weapons clashed in the 
sharp conflict—where was the wordy warrior ¢ 
Ay, ‘ Where was Roderick then? No ‘blast 
upon his bugle horn’ encouraged his companions 
as they were laying down their lives in his quar- 
rel; no gleam of his dagger indicated a desire to 
avenge their fall; with treacherous cowardice he 
left them to their fate, and all his vaunted courage 
ended in ignominious flight. 

“Sad and gloomy is the path that lies before 
him. You will in a few moments dash, untasted, 
from his lips the sweet cup of revenge; to quaff 
whose intoxicating contents he has paid a price 
that would have purchased the goblet of the 
Egyptian queen. I behold gathering around him, 
thick and fast, dark and corroding cares. That 
face, which looks so ruddy, and even now is flushed 
with shame and conscious guilt, will from this day 
grow pale, until the craven blood shall refuse to 
visit his haggard cheek. In his broken and dis- 
torted sleep his dreams will be more fearful than 
those of the ‘false, perjured Clarence; and 
around his waking pillow, in the deep hour of 
night, will flit the ghosts of Meeks and of Roth- 
well, shrieking their curses in his shrinking ear. 

“Upon his head rests not only all the blood shed 
in this unfortunate strife, but also the soul-killing 
crime of perjury ; for, surely as he lives, did the 
words of craft and falsehood fall from his lips, ere 
they were hardly loosened! from the holy volume. 
But I dismiss him, and do consign him to the 
furies, trusting, in all charity, that the terrible 
punishment he must suffer from the scorpion-lash 
of a guilty conscience will be considered in his 
last account.” 


It was soon after Mr. Prentiss returned 
from Kentucky that I had the pleasure of 
first seeing him. In his personal appear- 
ance he was eminently handsome, and yet 
eminently manly. Although of medium 
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height, there was that in the carriage of his 
head that was astonishingly impressive ; it 
gave a wonderful idea of power. I shall 
never forget him on one occasion, when he 
rose at a public meeting (a political discus- 
sion) to reply to an antagonist worthy of his 
steel. His whole soul was roused, his high 
smooth forehead fairly coruscated. He re- 
mained silent for some seconds, and only 
looked. The bald eagle never glanced more 
fiercely from his eyrie; it seemed as if his 
deep dark-gray eye would distend until it 
swallowed up the thousands of his audience. 
For an instant the effect was painful; he saw 
it and smiled, when a cheer burst from the 
admiring multitude that fairly shook the 
earth. 

His voiee was clear and sweet, and could 
be heard at an immense distanee, and yet, 
to be all like Demosthenes, he had a per- 
ceptible impediment in his speech. Asa 
reader he had no superior; his narration was 
elear and unadorned ; proper sentences were 
subduedly humorous, but the impressive 
parts were delivered with an effeet that re- 
minded me of descriptions of the elder 
Kean. 

His imagination was unsurpassed, and 
the rich stores of his mind supplied him 
with never-ending material, quoted and ori- 
ginal. The slightest allusion to any thing 
at the key to all its peculiarities. If he 

ad occasion to speak of the diamond, its 
bed in the Golconda, its discovery by some 
poor native, its being associated with eom- 
merce, its polish by the lapidary, its adorn- 
ing the neck of beauty, its rays hrilliant and 
serene, its birth, its life, its history, all flashed 
n him. So with every idea in the vast 
storehonse of his mind; he seemed to know 
all things in mass and in particulars, never 
confused, never ataloss; the hearer listened, 
wondered, and dreamed. Thoughts of mo- 
ment came forth as demanded, but ten thou- 
sand other thoughts, rare and beautiful, eon- 
tinued to bubble up, after all effort ceased. 

The Presidential campaign of 1844 prob- 
ably called forth some of the best specimens 
of Mr. Prentiss’s eloquence, when in the full 
\naturity of his mental power. Of the pecu- 

‘iat impression he left on the mind, some 
iaint idea may be obtained from the follow- 
ing descriptions. 

In 1844, the admirers of Mr. Clay in 
Adams county, Miss., gave a great barbecue, 
and among the wealthy planters of that 
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section of the State are to be found an im- 
mense number of his warmest personal as 
well as political friends. The place selected 
for the gathering was one of the most beauti- 
ful that could be conceived. The ground rose 
from a centre a perfectly natural amphithea: 
tre. “The stand,” of Corinthian architec- 
ture, was adorned by beautiful ladies, who 
brought to bear the most cultivated taste, 
and the command of every necessary means ; 
the columns were wreathed with myrtle and 
jessamine, the top arched over, entwining 
the choicest flowers with the folds of our 
national flag; upon the key-stone rested a 
truthful bust of the “ great statesman of the 
West.” At the foot of the steps that led to 
the platform were placed magnificent orange 
trees, that were eonnected with the ascent 
above by rows of costly exotic flowers. On 
each side of this “stand” towered magnifi- 
cent forest trees, that seemed to embrace in 
the clouds, to protect the floral pyramid 
beneath. On the ascending ground ranged 
comfortable seats for five thousand persons, 
above whieh stretched out, until lost in the 
distant vernal shade, tables groaning with 
every possible luxury, while eostly equipages 
in picturesque groups filled up every bit of 
shade that could be obtained under the 
seattering trees. The audience was not 
only remarkable for intelligence, wealth and 
beauty, but contained a large majority of 
the earliest friends of Mr. Prentiss. Other 
orators had been invited to speak, but he 
was the magnet of attraction ; for him, and 
for the sake of Mr. Clay, was all the vast 
gathering and costly preparation made. 

Mr. Prentiss rose, as if deeply impressed 
with the events of the day. His peroration 
was a most imaginative appeal to the nymphs 
of the wood who revelled among the trees, 
and a series of compliments to the hundreds 
of ladies, who shot at him their bright 
glances of greeting when he eame forward 
to speak. From this playful strain, he soon 
entered into the serious part of his labor, and 
in a masterly manner reviewed the great 
principles involved in the coming Presiden- 
tial struggle. To follow him would be im- 
— but on that day more than usual 

e indulged in that terrible sarcasm for which 
he was sometimes so remarkable. That it 
was occasionally ill-timed there cannot be a 
doubt, but when he mounted upon some 
lofty principle, and looked down upon the 
grovellers beneath, or when his seorn took 
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ession for the moment of his reason, he 
ured it out like gall and wormwood, re- 
rdless of all consequences. He was that 
day advocating the cause of his political idol, 
for there is that in Mr. Clay that filled up 


the measure that Mr. Prentiss had formed of | 


a great man. Heseemed never content at 
public gatherings, without he had some op- 
portunity of praising Mr. Clay’s boldness 


statesman-like qualities; and in this severely 
contested election was the soul of Prentiss 
altogether roused. As “ Speaker of the 


House,” Mr. Polk had sent him home te | 


Mississippi without his seat in Congress, and 
in the political contest that followed, it would 
seem that he only sowed the wind of his 
wrath, that was to be reaped in the whirl- 
wind that followed in his mind against Mr. 
Polk, when Mr. P. became a candidate for 
the Presidency. From the moment the cam- 
paign commenced, he went through the 
country like another Peter the Hermit, 
preaching a crusade; he seemed to defy the 
very infirmities of humanity in his extraor- 
dinary exertions. It was evident that his 
parallel between the candidates for the Pres- 
idency was to be a masterly effort, and no 
one was disappointed. 

His portrait of Mr. Clay on the occasion, 
as we recall it to our mind, was one that 
can never be forgotten by those who heard 
it; there was a tangible massiveness and 
grandeur about it, as perceptible as if he 
had raised the mighty head of Mount St. 
Bernard from out of the alluvial plains 
of the Mississippi, and bid his enraptured 
auditory to gaze upon the cloud-capped 
summit. There was also a softness and 
beauty, a perfection and minute complete- 
ness, that strangely harmonized. He opened 
the musty archives of antiquity for illustra- 
tions; he drew from all modern quarters 
for comparisons ; and, still ascending, would 
replume his wings, soaring still upward 
in untrodden regions of eloquence, until 
he piled “Pelion on Ossa,” and made 
the very reason of his audience tremble on 
its throne. Suddenly he paused, and with a 
voice as of a trumpet, asked, “ Whois the 
opponent of Henry Clay ?” His eyes flashed 
unwonted fire, and you saw him falling 
headlong from his dizzy height, but his 
very course marked the impetus of a de- 
stroying angel; you saw that there was a 
vial of wrath in his hand, a consuming fire 
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in his eye; he fairly struggled and heaved 
with emotion. The foam dashed from his 
lips, and he repeated in defiant notes, “ Who 
is the opponent of Mr. Clay?” and he then 
hissed the answer, “ A blighted burr, that has 
fallen from the mane of the war-horse of the 
Hermitage !” The effect of all this upon the 
audience, under the cireumstances, cannot be 


‘imagined. Shouts rose, such as come forth 
and undaunted courage—his eloquence and 


in victorious battle-fields, but which, save by 
Prentiss, were never heard by the ear of the 
American orator. 

But Prentiss really carried no bitterness 
in his spirit ; he bore down upon his oppo- 
nents and poured in his broadsides of irony 
and sarcasm with the power of a man-of-war, 
but the moment the action ceased, he was 
ready to muzzle his gun and succor the 
wounded and dying ; and this spirit of ancient 
chivalry is amusingly illustrated in the fol- 
lowing anecdote: Gov. Me , who figured 
contemporaneously with Prentiss in Missis- 
sippi polities, ever afforded him an inex- 
haustible subject for every possible kind of 
opposition. He called the sturdy “ old re- 
pudiator” all the hard names he could find 
ready made in the English language, and 
then invented new terms to suit the ocea- 
sion. Gov. Me possessed a mind of 
the highest order, and although not as pol- 
ished as Prentiss, could turn on his tor- 
mentor, and if he accomplished nothing else, 
put him to his mettle to make proper replies. 
In the very heat of his opposition to Me ; 
he heard some one at a roadside tavern de 
nouncing the Governor in no measured terms, 
Prentiss listened complacently awhile, until 
he heard his political enemy styled a dog ; 
upon which he sprang to his feet, full of 
resentment, and declared, that as Me 
was his dog, no one else should abuse him 
with impunity. 

Prentiss had originally a constitution of 
iron ; his frame was so perfect in its organiza- 
tion, that, in spite of the most unusual neg- 
ligence of health, his muscles had all the 
compactness, glossiness, and distinctiveness 
of one who had been specially trained by 
diet and exercise. It was this constitution 
that enabled him to accomplish so much in 
so short atime. He could almost wholly 
discard sleep for weeks, with apparent im- 
punity; he could eat or starve; do any 
thing that would -kill ordinary men, yet 
never feel a twinge of pain. Isaw him once 
amidst a tremendous political excitement ; 
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he had been talking, arguing, dining, visit- 
ing, and travelling, without rest, for three 
whole days. His companions would steal 
away at times for sleep, but Prentiss, like 
an ever-busy spirit, was here, and there, and 
every where. The morning of the fourth 
day came, and he was to appear before an 
audience familiar with his fame, but one 
that had never heard him speak; an au- 
dience critical in the last degree. He de- 
sired to succeed, for more was depending than 
he had ever before had cause to stake upon 
such an occasion. Many felt a fear that he 
would be unprepared. I mingled in the ex- 
— crowd ; I saw ladies who had never 

onored the stump with their presence 
struggling for seats; counsellors, statesmen, 
and professional men, the élite of a great 
city, were gathered together. An hour be- 
fore, I had seen Prentiss, still apparently 
ignorant of his engagement. 

The time of trial came, and the remark- 
able man presented himself, the very pic- 
ture of buoyant health, of unbroken rest. 
All this had been done by the unyielding 
resolve of his will. His triumph was com- 
plete ; high-wrought expectations were more 
than realized, prejudice was demolished, pro- 
fessional jealousy sileticed, and he descend- 
ed from the rostrum, freely accorded his 
proper place among the orators and states- 
men of the “ Southern Metropolis.” 

Mr. Clay visited the South in the spring 
of 1844, and, as he was then a candidate 
for the Presidency, he attracted in New-Or- 
leans, if possible, more than usual notice. 
His hotel was the St. Charles ; toward noon 
he reached that once magnificent palace. 
The streets presented a vast ocean of heads, 
and every building commanding a view 
was literally covered with human beings. 
The great “ Statesman of the West” pre- 
sented himself to the multitude between the 
tall columns of the finest portico in the 
world. The scene was beyond description, 
and of vast interest. As the crowd swayed 
to and fro, a universal shout was raised for 
Mr. Clay to speak ; he uttered asentence or 
two, waved his hand in adieu, and escaped 
amidst the prevailing confusion. Prentiss 
meanwhile was at a side window, evidently 
unconscious of being himself noticed, gazing 
upon what was passing with all the de- 
light of the humblest spectator. Sud- 
denly he heard his name announced. He 
attempted to withdraw from public gaze, 
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but his friends pushed him forward. Again 
his name was shouted, hats and caps were 
thrown in the air, and he was finally com- 
pelled to show himself on the portico. With 
remarkable delicacy, he chose a less prom- 
inent place than that previously occupied 
by Mr. Clay, although perfectly visible. He 
thanked his friends for their kindness by re- 
peated bows, and by such smiles as he alone 
could give. “A speech! a speech!” thun- 
dered a thousand voices. Prentiss lifted his 
hand; in an instant every thing was still ; 
then pointing to the group that surrounded 
Mr. Clay, he said: “ Fellow-citizens, when 
the Eagle is soaring in the sky, the owls and 
the bats retire to their holes.” And long 
before the shout that followed this remark 
had ceased, Prentiss had disappeared amid 
the multitude. 

Soon after Mr. Prentiss settled in New- 
Orleans, a meeting was held to raise funds 
for the erection of a suitah!'e monument to 
Franklin. On that occasion the lamented 
Wilde and the accomplished McCaleb de- 
livered ornate and chaste addresses upon 
the value of art, and the policy of enrich- 
ing New-Orleans with its exhibition. At 
the close of the meeting, as the audience 
rose to depart, some one discovered Prentiss, 
and called his name. It was echoed from 
all sides ; he tried to eseape, but was liter- 
ally carried on the stand. 

As a rich specimen of off-hand eloquence, 
I think the address he delivered on that oc- 
casion was unequalled. Unlike any other 
speech, he had the arts to deal with, and 
of course the associations were of surpassing 
splendor. I knew that he was ignorant of 
the technicalities of art, and had paid but 
little attention to their study, and my sur- 
prise was unbounded to see him, thus unex- 
—— called upon, instantly arrange in 

is mind ideas, and expressing facts and il- 
lustrations that would have done honor to 
Burke, when dwelling upon the sublime and 
beautiful. Had he been bred to the easel, 
or confined to the sculptor’s room, he could 
not have been more familiar with the details 
of the studio; he painted with all the bril- 
liancy of Titian, and with the correctness of 
Raphael, while his images in marble com- 
bined the softness of Praxiteles and the 
nervous energy of Michael Angelo. 

All this with Prentiss was intuition. I 
believe that the whole was the spontaneous 
thought of the moment, the crude outlines 
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that floated through his mind being filled quittal, that changed the whole character of 
up by the intuitive teachings of his sur- | the testimony. What was a few moments 
passing genius. His conclusion was gor- | before so dark, grew light; and without the 
geous. He passed Napoleon to the summit of! slightest act that might be construed into 
the Alps; his hearers saw him and his steel- | an unfair advantage, in the hands of Pren- 
clad warriors threading the snows of Mount tiss, the witness for the prosecution pleaded 
St. Bernard, and having gained the dizzy , for the accused. 
height, Prentiss represented “the man of| The extraordinary inspiration that the 
destiny” looking down upon the sunny plains | presénce of ladies gave to Mr. Prentiss when 
of Italy, and then, with a mighty swoop, | addressing an audience was easily perceptible, 
descending from the clouds and making the | and consequently his addresses “to the Court” 
grasp of Empire secondary to that of Art. | were always freer from that soft imagery, 
Of Prentiss’s power before a jury too | 80 peculiar to his vein, than were his speeches 
much cannot be said. Innumerable illus- delivered before a promiscuous audience. An 
trations might be gathered up, showing that | amusing incident occurred many years ago, 
he far surpassed any living advocate. “The | that is, perhaps, worth relating. In one of 
trial of the Wilkinsons” is often cited, al- | the “new counties” of Mississippi, then just 
though it was far from being one of his best | wrested from the aboriginal inhabitants, Mr. 
efforts. Another trial occurs to me, worthy | Prentiss had an Indian fora client. The log- 
of particular notice, of which little has been ‘cabin court-house presented little to excite 
said out of the community of those directly | the imagination, and the “etiquette of the 
interested. On one occasion, two young | bench” almost precluded any thing but a 
men, only sons, and deeply attached as| very commonplace speech. Mr. Prentiss 
friends, quarrelled, and in the mad excite-| took but little interest seemingly in the 
ment of the moment, one of them was killed. | matter before him, when two or three ladies 


Upon the trial, the testimony of the mother 
of the deceased was so direct, that it seemed 
to render “ the clearing of the prisoner” hope- 
less. Prentiss spoke to the witness in the 
blandest manner and most courtly style. 
The mother, arrayed in weeds, and bowed 
down with sorrow, turned towards Prentiss, 
and answered hi inquiries with all the dig- 
nity of a perfectly accomplished lady ; she 
calmly uttered the truth, and every word 
she spoke rendered the defense apparently 
more hopeless. 

“Would you punish that young man 
with death?” said Prentiss, pointing to the 
prisoner. 

The questioned looked and answered : 
“He has made me childless ; let the law take 
its course.” 

“ And would wringing her heart, and hur- 
rying her gray hairs with sorrow into the 
grave, by rendering her childless, assuage 
your grief ?” 

_ All present were dissolved in tears ; even 
convulsive sobbing was heard in the court- 
room. 

“No!” said the witness, with all the gush- 
the tenderness of a mother—“ Vo/ I would 
fot add a sorrow to her heart, nor that of 
her son !” 





of his most flowing sentences. 
'ness of the sheriff found seats for the fair 
| intruders upon the court-room, and the con- 
| sequence was, that Mr. Prentiss was soon in 
the midst of an address in behalf of the 





Admissions in the evidence followed, and | 
hopes were uttered for the prisoner's ac- | 


were noticed peering into the “ Hall of Jus- 
tice,” evidently anxious to hear his voice, 
and see one of whom they had heard so 
much. Instantly the manner of Prentiss 
changed, and he was soon indulging in some 
The polite- 


“wronged Indian,” that, for pathos, for 
beauty, and for effect, was never excelled. 
Here, perhaps, while speaking of the in- 
voluntary compliments he paid to the pres- 
ence of woman, it may not be improper to 
say that, toward all connected with him by 
ties of blood, he ever felt the most active 
affection, and more especially did his heart 
through youth and manhood turn toward 
his sisters and mother. Of all the sons of 
New-England who have found a home in the 
far South, none have surpassed him in atten- 
tion to those outward tokens that tell of an 
ever-cherished remembrance, an ever-living 
love. From the time that Mr. Prentiss left 
the paternal roof, almost to the hour of his 
decease, did he pour out his soul to an absent 
parent in continued correspondence, which, 
as now preserved, extends over more than a 
quarter of a century, growing in quantity 
and increasing in affection to the day of his 
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death. Upon the very threshold of his first 
success, he writes: “ I am proud of my sisters, 
and I am grateful to them also; for had I 
not had such kind and affectionate sisters, 
and such a mother as I have, I do most sin- 
cerely believe that I should never have been 
successful in life. But the thought,” he con- 
tinues, “of home, and the loved ones there, 
has warmed my benumbed feelings, and en- 
couraged me to renewed efforts, by the re- 
flection that there were, though afar off, those 
whose happiness was in some degree at least 
connected with mine; and I hold that no 
person can be entirely miserable while there 
is in the world a single individual who will 
rejoice in his , Prosperity, or feel sorrow for 
his adversity.” 

A remarkably characteristic anecdote, not 
only illustrative of his filial affection, but also 
of his ready perception of the fitting thing 
to be said, is given as follows: When on a 
visit some years ago to the North, but after 


his reputation had become wide-spread, a | 
distinguished lady of Portland took pains | 


to obtain an introduction, by visiting the 
steamboat in which she learned he was to 
take his departure in a few moments. “I 
have wished to see you,” said she to Mr. 
Prentiss, “for my heart has often congrat- 
ulated the mother who has such a son.” 
“Rather congratulate the son on having 
such a mother !” was his instant reply ; and 
it was unaffected and heartfelt. 

No man perhaps ever lived who received 
a greater number of personal compliments 
than Mr. Prentiss, but he always received 
them with that peculiar grace and dignity 
so eminent in his reply to the lady of Port- 
land. One day, in New-Orleans, I met him 
in the street, leading by the hand his two 
sons, remarkably beautiful children. I was 
struck with their evident resemblance to their 
father, and complimented him upon it. 


“ Ah,” said he, with the fondest look of 


affection, “they have the light hair and blue 
eye of the Anglo-Saxon robber ; they are 
American boys.” 

The merits of Mr. Prentiss as a lawyer 
will, perhaps, except by his most intimate 
professional associates, never be justly appre- 
ciated, because his brilliant oratorical powers 
caused the majority of persons to lose sight 
of the solid structure that was buried under 
“the ornament profuse.” Had Mr. Prentiss 
been entirely destitute of imagination, his 
fame would probably have been less extend- 
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ed, but still he would have ranked among 
the first legal luminaries, for he was indefat- 
igable in research, solid in argument, and 
quick and subtle in pere-ption. Like a skil- 
ful artist, he studied to disguise his labor, 
but no man more usefully or more frequently 
“consumed the midnight oil ;” and his mem- 
ory was so tenacious, that what he once 
garnered up in his well-ordered mind, could, 
upon the instant, be called into use. What- 
ever might have been his quickness of repar- 
tee, or his almost instinctive knowledge of 
whatever subject came before him, yet his 
opponents in council always discovered that 
he had entered into the most laborious re- 
search, to conquer any difficulties in his 
path, and that he was never taken by sur- 
prise in the vast labyrinths of investigation 
peculiar to the legal profession. 

Prentiss, when young in years and young 
as a lawyer, appeared before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and his plead- 
ings, in spite of his youthful fire and highly- 
wrought fancy, were so happily fortified by 
deep reading ‘and deep thought, as to in- 
stantly attract the notice of Chief Justice 
Marshall, and called forth from that master- 
mind involuntary praise. 

His opinion of the dignity of his calling 
he frequently adverted to in his public 
speeches. He often sketched the lawyer as 
one who should possess every qualification 
that adorns the character of aman. He 
looked upon “the profession” as the true 
foundation of statesmanship, and the law as 
the protector and the delineator of the rights 
of the people, and the noblest field for the 
cultivation of the intellect. 

Of Mr. Prentiss as a politician I need not 
speak ; he was ever an ardent republican in 
his principles, and battled for what he con- 
ceived to be the true intent of our political 
institutions, with a vigor that showed his 
sincerity as well as his power. 

As we have already stated, his admiration 
for Mr. Clay was unbounded; for Mr. Web- 
ster he entertained feelings of the most pro- 
found veneration; and he always spoke of 
Mr. Crittenden with a tone of voice akin to 
love. With such a trio for his priests, his 
political sentiments are easily discerned. 
The Whig party should ever cherish his 
memory, not only for his voluntary labors in 
its behalf, but especially for his promptness 
in defending Mr. Fillmore from the false 
charge of abolitionism, at one time so tena- 
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ciously urged by his political opponents in 
the South. No sooner was the alarm given, 
than he buckled on his armor, and made 
his last terrific blows in cutting down the 
slander; that he was efficient, the recorded 
vote of Louisiana will ever show. 

In summing up Mr. Prentiss’s public life, 
I should say that his absorbing sentiment 
was patriotism. If he loved Clay, Webster, 
and Crittenden, it was not simply because 
they were “men after his own heart,” but 
because they were men whose principles he 
believed tended to preserve the peace and 
prosperity of his country, and whose genius 
adorned the pages of its history. The 
pleasantest reminiscences I have of Mr. 





Prentiss are, when circumstances have 
thrown me in his company, in some retired | 
place, and I have listened to his hopes and | 
aspirations for the prosperity of his native | 
land. 

With the talent of an improvisatore, he 
drew more vivid pictures of the glory that 
awaited its destiny in the future, than ever 
did a Roman child of song call up when 
speaking of the past. Those great hopes.of 
his, so worthy of a true American heart, so 
inspiringly expressed, now linger in my 
memory, as the sweet outpourings of a 
voice from the “ spirit-world.” 

In the social circle, Mr. Prentiss was 
always the centre; there was a charm about 
his society that was ever unrivalled. No 
man had a more delicate and subtle wit 
than Prentiss, or a more Falstaffian humor 
when it suited his purpose. Who will ever 
forget the spending of a social hour with 
him, when his health was high and his 
mind at ease? Who so imaginative? who so 
refined? What delight was exhibited by 
sweet ladies who listened to his words. Who 
could so eloquently discourse of roses and 
buds, of lilies and pearls, of eyes and graces, 
of robes and angels, and yet never offend 
the most sensitive of the sex, or call other 
than the blush of pleasure and joy to the 
cheek? Who could, on the “public day,” 
ascend so gracefully from the associations of 
tariffs, and banks, and cotton, and sugar, to 
greet the fair ladies that honored him with 
their presence ? How he would lean towards 
them, as he dwelt upon “the blessed of all 
God’s handiwork,” and compared their 
bright eyes to “ day-stars” that lit up the 
dark reeesses of his own clouded imagina- 
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Puck, among the rays and beams of smiles 
called forth by his own happy compliments; 
and how he would change from all this, 
and in an instant seemingly arm himself 
with the thunderbolts of Jove, which he 
would dash with appalling sound among 
his antagonists, or the principles he op- 
posed, and yet with such a charm, with 
such a manner, that these very daughters 
of the sunny South, who had listened to his 
syren song so admiringly, would now stare, 
and wonder, and pallor, and yet listen, even 
as one gazes over the precipice, and is 
fascinated at the very nearness to destrue- 
tion. 

I had the melancholy pleasure of hearing 
his last, and, it seemed to me, his greatest 
speech. Towards the close of the last 
Presidential campaign, I found him in the 
interior of the State, endeavoring to recruit 
his declining health. He had been obliged 
to avoid all public speaking, and had gone 
far into the country to get away from ex- 
citement. But there was a “ gathering” near 
by his temporary home, and he consented 
to be present. It was late in the evening 
when he ascended the “stand,” which was 
supported by the trunks of two magnificent 
forest trees, through which the setting sun 
poured with picturesque effect. The ravages 
of ill-health were apparent upon his face, 
and his high massive forehead was paler 
and more transparent than usual. His 
audience, some three or four hundred 
persons, was composed in a large degree of 
his old and early friends. He seemed to feel 
deeply, and as there was nothing to oppose, 
he assumed the style of the mild and beauti- 
ful. He casually alluded to the days of his 
early coming among his southern friends; 
to the hours of pleasure he had passed, and 
to the hopes of the future. In a few mo- 
ments the bustle and confusion natural to 
a fatiguing day of political wrangling ceased ; 
one straggler after another suspended his 
noisy demonstration, and gathered near the 
speaker. Soon a mass of silent, but heart- 
heaving humanity was crowded compactly 
before him. Had Prentiss, on that occasion, 
held the very heart-strings of his auditors in 
his hand, he could not have had them more 
in his power. For an hour he continued, 
rising from one important subject to another, 
until the breath was fairly suspended in 
the excitement. An uninterested spectator 


tion ; and how he would revel, like another} would have supposed that he had used 
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sorcery in thus transfixing his auditors. 
While all others forgot, he noticed that the 
day was drawing to a close; he turned and 
looked toward the setting sun, and apostro- 
phized its fading glory; then, in his most 
touching voice and manner, concluded as 
follows :-— 


“Friends—That gloriozs orb reminds me that 
the day is spent, and that I too must close. Ere 
we part, let me hope that it may be our good for- 
tune to end our days in the same splendor, and 
that when the evening of life comes we may sink 
to rest with the clouds that close in our departure 
gold-tipped with the glorious effulgence of a well- 
spent life.” 


In conclusion, I would ask, will some his- 
torian, who can sympathize with the noble 
dead, gather the now fleeting memorials 
that still live a memory, that future gene. 


Book-Rovers. 
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rations may know something of the mighty 
mind of Prentiss ? 

The remains of the orator must ever be 
imperfect; the tone of voice—the flashing 
eye—the occasion, and the mighty shout of 
the multitude, how can these be perpet- 
uated? But still Prentiss has left enough 
in his brilliant career to show posterity that 
he was every inch a man. Let his frag- 
mentary printed speeches—let the reminis- 
cences of his friends that treat of his power 
as an orator, be brought together, and un- 
satisfactory as they may be, there will be 
found left intrinsic value enough to accom- 
plish the object. There will be in the 
fluted column, though shattered and de- 
faced, an Ionian beauty that will tell un- 
erringly of the magnificent temple it once 
adorned. 

Baton Rouge, La., July, 1851. 
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Tr is curious to see how the facilities for 
rambling around the World of Books have 
kept pace with the wonderful engineries de- 
vised to carry us hither and thither upon 
the face of the earth. The difference in ex- 
tent between the ancient and the modern 
area of reading is as great as the difference 
in extent between Ptolemy’s World and 
Humboldt’s World. Since the first vener- 
able geographer traced the margin of the 
habitable earth, and left Tritons, Hyperbo- 
reans, Anthropophagi, and other salvage out- 
siders in welcome possession of all lands and 
waters that might lie beyond the limit which 
he set to man’s heritage, we have had 
Columbus and his America, De Gama and 
his India, Magellan and his Pacific Ocean, 
the polar voyagers and their continents of 
ice. The wandering hero who was tossed 
ten years between Troy and Gibraltar could 
boast that he had seen all cities and all 
manner of men in his time, besides gods 
and nondescripts, and held his good name.of 
First among Rovers ap many genera- 
tions, as indisputably as Nelson holds his 
of First among Admirals, Show Ulysses the 
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modern Atlas. The startled navigator might 
well suppose the threescore years and ten 
of life full short to cross but once the grand 
ocean that rolls beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, to say nothing of attempting to dou- 
ble Cape Horn, and pilot his bewildered 
galley over the awful deeps beyond. Never- 
theless, what adventurous youth is there 
who cannot now see the two poles, the five 
oceans, all the continents, and return to his 
Penelope in half the time the sacker of 
cities made from Ilium to Ithaca? Divine 
is the guidance ofthe world. As fast as new 
oceans opened before the prows of discov- 
erers, human ingenuity, divinely prompted, 
devised swifter and stouter ships, for which 
there was really no necessity before. The 
galley with its bank of oars and little sails 
answered every purpose for the merchant 
whose ocean was the Midland Sea, whose 
log-book recorded only thunder-storms off 
Sicily and scuffles with piratical biremes on 
the Spanish coast, but was entirely barren 
of those entertaining rencontres with sea- 
serpents and typhoons, which sometimes 
make the diary of the India trader as exhil- 
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arating as the reminiscences of Sinbad. But 
now, when the Atlantic and the Pacific are 
our oceans, the Amazon and the Mississippi 
our rivers, man could not be lord of his herit- 
age with the paltry navies of Tyre. But God 
has given him the globe to possess it, and 
it is admirable to observe how, as the bounds 
of this noble gift have widened, strange and 
mighty engineries have been suggested to 
him, so that to-day heroes go forth upon 
the waters in line-of-battle ships, and ad- 
venturers bind down a vaporous giant with 
iron shackles, shut him in an iron prison, 
and torture him with fire till he is mad- 
dened, and turns huge wheels and lifts 
ponderous pistons, and drives steamships 
through the opposing billows. 

Like the habitable earth, the Republic of 
Letters has enlarged its area by discovery 
and annexation, till the ancient citizen of that 
once placid commonwealth might well be 
as disheartened at the project of visiting its 
several States as the roval rover of old at 
the suggestion of a voyage of circumnaviga- 
tion. During the last two centuries books 
have multiplied with appalling activity. It 
would almost seem that the Muses, in disgust 
at human dulness, were going to deluge the 
world with Belles Lettres till the public in- 
tellect was fairly swamped, leaving only 
some great lexicographer afloat on the top 
of the flood in his unwieldy ark, to preserve 
samples of former wit for the more ready 
generation of volumes to re-populate the 
libraries of a brighter race. But after all we 
ride the surf nicely, and quite enjoy the 
shower. It is safe to say that the modern 
pain may gain that mastery of modern 
earning which is suitable for him, as easily 
as the ancient gentleman obtained a corre- 
sponding mastery of the learning of his day. 
We assert our sovereignty over the new- 
found empires of Science quite as success- 
fully as over the new-found oceans and con- 
tinents of the earth; and how wide soever 
these acquisitions, the popular mind glances 
over them, gathers treasures and curiosities 
from all, and establishes territorial govern- 
ments. We make ‘cheap excursions’ through 
Geology, Astronomy, History ; rush in rapid 
caravans over the deserts of Law and Ethics; 
explore the oceans of Philosophy, and even 
find a Northwest passage through the ice- 
bergs of Mathematics. 

The Commonwealth of Letters is soundly 
republican in its constitution. The presid- 
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ing geniuses of the different States are noble 
republican kings, generous and royally hos- 
pitable. You may go from one to another at 
your will. The gates of their cities are open ; 
their frontiers are guarded by no mousing 
patrols ; the baggage of travellers is not rum- 
maged by officials ; the police are not hoping 
to detect in you a Socialist or Red-Repub- 
lican in disguise. Neither do these princes 
forbid their own nobles to travel at pleasure, 
like the Czars of Russia. When the youth, 
whose studies have been in ancient chroni- 
cles and in the annals of ruined kingdoms, 
takes it into his head to ramble away with 
the astronomers into the Zodiac, the Genius 
of History does not set off in a passion to 
eatch his vagrant disciple, and like Apollyon 
bestride his pathway “ with a disdainful 
countenance,” and say, as the fiend said to 
the Pilgrim, “TI perceive that thou art one of 
my subjects. Why hast thou run away from 
thy king? Were it not that I hope thou 


| mayest do me more service, I would strike 


thee now at one blow to the ground.” 

Noso. The varied provinees of Learning 
are ours. Wemay travel through them as 
freely as through Oregon and Nebraska to 
see the cataracts, the mountains, and the 
mines. Philosophers, learned men, stu- 
dents—what are these but the governors 
and garrisons we leave in charge of the pub- 
lic domain? It is as preposterous to expect 
that the various departments of learning are 
to remain in the sole possession of the 
learned men who especially delight in, or 
first investigate them, as to imagine that 
the New World could stand for ever seized 
to the sole and only proper use, benefit and 
behoof of Christopher Columbus and his 
heirs. It is for these learned men to labor 
in their own provinces ; for us, the people, 
to visit and possess all. 

We sat down to write of Book-Roving, 
and are likely, unless we abruptly cut short 
this thread of discourse, to be guilty of pen- 
roving, and to wander into ports for which 
we took out no papers. 

There are some men of books who appear 
to us as travellers. Here it can hardly be 
necessary to premise that there are travellers 
of various dispositions. One will wander over 
the face of the earth for a score of years, ap- 
plying trigonometry to the mountains, test- 
ing hot springs with thermometers, serutiniz- 
ing rocks and craters, and reading in pre- 
Adamite histories written in gigantic hiero- 
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glyphics on the floors of caves and on the 
walls of chasms. He will tell, perhaps, how in 
a certain latitude he crossed a certain ocean, 
which was in many respects a remarkable 
ocean. There were currents setting to the 
north-east and winds blowing to the south- 
west. There were very large whales in 
this ocean, and very small sharks. There 
was also an island therein. He lands, and 
observes that the natives are extremely red, 
and deplorably savage ; that their canoes are 
double; that their idols are wooden, and 
that they themselves may be relics of the 
lost ten tribes of Israel. He returns laden 
with plants, stones, skulls, facts, altitudes 
and longitudes. Him the academies delight 
to honor; him the magazines exalt; him 
the kings reward; and in truth, few better 
deserve such returns for toil. 

Again, you will find some vagabond of a 
fellow who has been to the ends of the earth, 
and instead of picking up facts and phenom- 
ena, comes home with a parrot from Brazil, a 
coral from the Pacific, a tiger’s paw from 
Bengal, a sea-lion’s tusk from the Antarctic, 
and bits of foreign trumpery, which neither 
prove any thing about the precession of the 
equinoxes nor affect thé established theory 
of the typhoons. He has roved over moun- 
tains and seas from pure love of rocks and 
billows. He has been among sailors, savages, 
pirates and trappers; he has ridden camels 
in Edom, and perhaps oxen among the Caf- 
firs. Utterly a vagabond has he been, but 
on his soul the pictures scattered so boun- 
tifully over the earth have become painted ; 
pictures of the Alps with their pinnacles ; of 
icebergs drifting across the ocean by moon- 
light ; of sea-ports with their towers blazing 
in the sunrise; of tent-fires glimmering in 
the hills at dusk; of plains seen from an 
eminence over which rivers are flowing to a 
gulf inthe horizon. When the rascal talks, 
although he has really nothing to say 
which ought to be listened to with patience 
by geologists and astronomers, yet we can’t 
help being delighted. The mind is filled 
with pleasant images of clouds, volcanoes 
and bays. We see wild horses galloping in 
affright before the prairie-fire ; wild Arabs 
racing by the rivers of Babylon; noisy com- 
modores cannonading in honor of each 
other’s flags in tropical harbors; and all 
those thousand delightful sights put into 
our eyes by a good and true rover. Vari- 
ous strange sounds are also suggested. We 
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hear them; perhaps the dashing of waves 
off Cape Horn; perhaps the rolling of 
thunder in the Cordilleras ; perhaps the roar 
in the chimney of Vesuvius. Ah, it is de- 
sirable that a traveller should tell tales. 

(Here pardon a parenthesis concerning 
those venial fictions called “ travellers’ tales.” 
Have you seen it elsewhere? It is de- 
sirable that a traveller should tell the 
truth ; yet one is almost tempted to say that 
he should tell lies rather than nothing—that 
is, for the sake of his hearer; it cannot of 
course be contended that the romancer him- 
self will be morally a gainer by the fib. The 
fact is, that it is a difficult thing to tell an 
absolute falsehood respecting scenes in 
Persia or Labrador or Morocco, provided 
the liar has been to those countries. Even 
ifan African traveller were to tell of an ice- 
berg in Ethiopia, his imagination could not 
so entirely clear itself of palm-trees, lions 
and black men, as to leave his audience with 
the impression that Ethiopia was like Green- 
land. Besides, the object of the narrator is 
not so much to misrepresent respecting men 
and things, as itis to exhibit himself in per- 
ilous or heroic positions; and even when a 
passion to say something purely marvellous 
possesses our worthy mariner, we generall 
get more truth than he intended to give. is 
he telling of some exploit on the Nile, we 
receive quite as vivid pictures of crocodiles 
and sphinxes as from the conscientious 
journal of a missionary. Is he recounting 
achievements among the Tartars, we behold 
wild horsemen with lances, oxen, plains and 
encampments, so that although his facts may 
be coined from the ore of an imagination 
richer than the silver hills of Peru, we may 
yet understand very perfectly the way they 
do things in Tartary. It was a great day for 
our ancestors when they learned that there 
was such an island as Madagascar, though 
they had to receive the fact with the addi- 
tion that the natives had horns, and even 
walked about carrying their heads in their 
hands. Our impression is strong that a 
greater than we has somewhere argued to 
this very purpose.) 

Men who travel professionally, there- 
fore, are travellers proper and rovers. There 
are men who are travellers by accident or by 
necessity, as diplomatists, naval and military 
officers, merchants, and we may add convicts ; 
men who are not driven abroad by irresistible 
impulse, but who by command of the State 
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or by the demands of commerce find them- 
selves in outlandish regions, and take occa- 
sion to write the traveller’s erratic profession 
to their more orderly pursuits. 

Among the men who perform in the World 
of Books offices corresponding to those of 
travellers over the globe’s varied shell, the 
distinctions just alluded to are noticeable. 

But here, having strayed ab initio, we 
find ourselves brought up suddenly, leaving 
our analogies undeveloped, our argument 
unillustrated. 

(Here, alas! we must crave another paren- 
thesis. Thus far having with swift quill 
proceeded, we paused, intending to resume 
our feathered implement in a day or two. 
Before the convenient hour arrived, however, 
we were partially assassinated, and take ad- 
vantage of the pages of this Review to pre- 
sent our case to the consideration of the 
same benevolent Public which did the fair 
thing to the Hungarian exiles, and various 
other political sufferers, and which will no 
doubt generously insist upon giving us a 
township and mill privileges at the Falls of 
St. Anthony, as soon as the aggravated cir- 
cumstances of our imprisonment are made 
known. In the dead of night two gens 
darmes attached to the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons burst into our chamber, 
stabbed us in our bed with little daggers, 
crammed poisonous and suffocating drugs 
down our throat, and left us surrounded by 
a guard of Crim-Tartars and Gum-Arabs, 
For about a week we didn’t dare to stir. 
Our rations were of the thinnest,—an at- 
tempt at starvation, mark you, kind Public. 
Speech and reading were interdicted,—an 
experiment, indignant friends, upon our in- 
tellect, an undisguised attempt to make our 
wits dwindle away to lunacy. When at last 
we were discharged from arrest, what ought 
to have been our astonishment at the in- 
formation that we had been fined roundly 
for insurrectionary conduct! Still we were 
not astonished. Having lived under this 
despotism more than twenty-one years, this 
cool sentence could not startle us. Much 
good may it do our jailors. When the 
emissary of that tool which they call “ the 
Justice” comes to collect the fine, little will 
he find to confiscate except our inkstand and 
a shelf of dusty books, which we defy any 
six constables to sell. 

Speaking about that township—it is 
not forus of course to say any thing about it; 
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we will merely hint that our partiality for 
good grazing lands is rather marked. Fair 
corn bottoms we do not despise by any 
means; still we think our genius rather in- 
clines toward cattle-growing. It will not be 
necessary to stipulate about fences ; of course 
the Representatives of the people, when they 
come to make out our grant, will readily see | 
that unless our pastures are inclosed, our 
steers will be in all kinds of mischief, and we 
be continually called up of nights to drive 
them out of the neighbors’ wheat. We 
might just as well be a Chaldean shepherd 
at once, and lie out on the prairies with our 
beasts, puzzling our brains about the con- 
stellations when we were not chasing forty 
or fifty capering bullocks through the wet 
corn, chin-high, as try to live, a retired 
martyr, with a drove of cattle on a township 
destitute of fences. 

As for the mill privileges, we barely sug- 
gest that a mill privilege without a mill is 
not so well calculated to console a martyr 
for past sufferings as a mill privilege with a 
mill. The worthy Representatives will of 


course remember that mere water, though it 
be a river-full, is as incompetent to satisfy 


the reasoning and speculating soul, as mere 
smoke, though it be a chimney-full, to ap- 
pease the hungering stomach. But plant a 
thumping red grist-mill, with eight runs of 
stone, over the said water, and it will afford 
ample compensation for courts-martial, im- 
prisonment, the knout—almost for the bow- 
string. We throw out these little sug- 
gestions merely to assist a generous and 
sympathizing Public in their consultations 
as to the way of doing the fair thing in our 
case.) 

Ah, the delights of Book-Roving! Have 
you never wished for the head and heels of 
Mercury—that head with its eloquent tongue 
discoursing melodiously in all languages— 
those winged feet leaping lightly from the 
bastions of Jove’s castle to the clouds, from the 
clouds to the mountain-top, from the moun- 
tain-top to the sea-billow—then bounding 
from crest to crest of the wondering waves, 
till the swift angel is borne to some cove 
overhung with rocks where exiles of god-like 
race mend their galleys shattered by the 
storm; or to the ocean-washed walls of 
some populous city, whose citadels were 
built by the giants of old, and where now 
an aged monarch standing at the gate in 
the presence of his people prays to the 
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Thunderer, while robed priests offer sacri- 
fices; or to plains where kings of heroic 
pedigree ride through the battle in their 
razen chariots, or fight with javelins on the 
banks of gentle rivers :—those winged feet, 
faithfully bearing their possessor every where 
—to islands in the utmost West—to king- 
_doms in the fabulous East, where he may 
join in the guise of a huntsman the battues 
of brown Sultans—down through intermi- 
nable caverns to the realm of dark-browed 
Dis, eluding brutal sentries and patrolling 
demons—gliding through the vaulted em- 
pire to the further gate—thence running up 
to the clouds and the golden habitations of 
the Gods ? 

How gallantly, you have thought, would 
you, being thus equipped, ramble through 
far countries—an pe Bins phoenix—a Mer- 
eury! Firstly, however, you should know 
the danger of admitting the public, or even 
your friends, to an acquaintance with your 
divine gifts. The phenomenon would get 
into the papers, and you would be straightway 
seized for the Museums ; for verily, if Jove 
himself were indiscreetly to stray from the 
Asylum for Superannuated Deities, he would 
be pounced upon by the Museum agents 
forthwith, advertised with the Infant Drum- 
mer and the Quaker Giant, and required to 
give a series of “Grand Olympian Enter- 
tainments,” consisting probably of imita- 
tions of left-handed thunder, such as scared 
the Trojans—* amusing ” transformations of 
himself into a bull, a grisly bear, a kanga- 
roo, to the delight of all Bowery. Beware, 
ye profane! Haply, as to Samson jeered 
by the Philistines strength returned to bury 
the mockers under the walls of the theatre, 
so to the feeble and outraged Conqueror 
of the Titans might for a moment his 
old power return. How, then, would he 
smite with a terrible thunder the quaking 
city of Gotham, and ride on on the whirl- 
wind back to the kind shades where Odin, 
Osiris, and other grim veterans pass a green 
old age in honor and quiet! Therefore, my 
Mercury, if you would escape the bondage 
of Barnum, and advertisement as the “Fly- 
ing Man,” and exhibitions of leaping from 
shot towers and steeples, you would quietly 
go to the edge of the prairies. 

Then binding to your feet the flashing 
wings, away you run over the bending grass, 
racing with wild horses and the affrighted 
elk; glancing by the bivouacs of red 
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foragers; wheeling in the misty moon- 
light around the encampments of start- 
led rangers in the likeness of a Camanche 
chieftain. At sunrise you stand on the 
peaks of the Cordilleras watching the wind- 
ings of the Oregon and the glimmerings of 
the Pacific ; then with unwearied feet hasting 
to the surf of the great ocean, you dash 
boldly outward swifter than the albatross. 
Onward over the waters you run. The 
whale hunters mark you with amazement, as 
in sport you leap from back to back of the 
spouting leviathans; the boatswains think 
you the Flying Dutchman, as you glide ina 
squall athwart the bows of the reeling fri- 
gate. Onward, onward you fly, over the 
seas, over the deserts, up the stupendous 
Asiatic mountains ; sometimes resting on 
cliffs where the condors’ nests are, to 
look down upon the flooded Llanos; some- 
times pausing on the brim of the volcano, 
to behold cities and lovely harbors. Now 
you romp with the Storms at Cape Horn, 
scudding like a sea-bird before those boister- 
ous play-fellows, the Giants of fog, and the 
Whirlwinds who heave to and fro the portly 
icebergs and knock their huge dunderheads 
together in the wildness of Antarctic fun ; 
now you visit mariners shut in immense 
prisons of ice by the inflexible Genius of the 
North; weary adventurers, who see the slow 
ice-masons, month after month, piling enor- 
mous blocks on the white wails around them, 
and waiting almost without hope for the sun 
and the releasing winds to cleave the barriers 
asunder. You wave a salute to Ariel when 
you meet him whisking across the Indian 
Ocean. You give a drop of water to the 
Wandering Jew, whom you overtake, sore 
wounded by robbers in the desert. You 
hail the everlasting Hebrew’s restless marine 
counterpart as you overhaul his unsubstan- 
tial galleon in the mid-Atlantic, running like 
a swift shadow against the hurricane, while 
the Admiral and his sailors from the deck 
of the mastless flag-ship, awe-struck, see by 
the lightning the portent gliding by—omen 
of doom. You visit all tribes of men. 
You rest with idle islanders in groves by 
the sea-side, and talk of ancient cannibal 
kings who warred in the bays before you, 
and held hideous revel on the beach at mid- 
night after the victory. You talk with 
Chinamen and vagabond Tartars, with Afri- 
can kings and stark barbarians in the Wil- 
derness of Lions, with Afighan freebooters 
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in the Himmalayan gorges. Also you dis- 
course with Brahmins and long-bearded 
Oriental priests, with patriarchal sheiks, with 
learned men and cardinals in Italy and the 
old Teutonic Universities. 

Where can one stop? The thought in- 
toxicates the imagination. ‘To tantalize no 
longer the fancy with suggestions of what 
one might do with wings, let us make the 
application of this long-drawn illustration. 
Thus in the body to out-phcenix the phe- 
nix is forbidden. There are various insu- 
perable drawbacks to mercurial locomo- 
tion, not the least insignificant of which is 
the want of wings. To get well around 
this badly-managed planet is a long and 
perilous undertaking. Two to one you 
are tomahawked in barbarous lands, or 
hanged by a drum-head court-martial in civ- 
ilized, unless you are protected by pistols in 
the former and by passports in the latter. 
Even if you navigate in a balloon, I do not 
see that your case is improved. If the le- 
gal maxim that the estate of the tenant in 
fee simple extends from an indefinite depth 
usque ad coclum, is not a mere judicial flour- 
ish, you have no more right to run your 
aérial train across that part of my farm which 


lies above the clouds, without obtaining the 
right of way, than you have to dig your 
canal across my pastures, or to run your lo- 


comotive through my kitchen. The gust 
that blows a mile above my house is as much 
mine, according to the jolly old Common Law, 
as the creek that runs through my orchard ; 
and if you have a right to take advantage 
of my wind-privilege to set your balloon in 
motion, then you have a right to use my 
water-privilege to put your saw-mill in mo- 
tion. 

But in Bookland there are Mercuries, 
winged rovers, riders of gryphons. What 
wild journeys do they not undertake ; what 
mad flights do they not fly? Observe that 
among my Book-rovers I donot reckon those 
nimble coxcombs whom you may meet al- 
most any where between the Dan and Beer- 
sheba of Letters, gabbling in the most free- 
and-easy style, and stroking the old Lions of 
lore with an impertinence quite confounding. 
You may find them, I repeat, almost any 
where, cracking nuts with the schoolmen, 
offering incivilities to the civilians, whipping 
repartees with the peripatetics, setting old 
saws for the seven sages, and skipping from 
the Humanities to the Sciences, and from Art 
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to Divinity, with the briskness of monkeys. 
Divinity! It is a satisfaction to see one of 
these insects get tangled in the web of some 
morose old theological spider, and as he lies 
struggling in the toils, to behold the black 
and sour veteran sally from his cell, bestride 
the victim, pinch him in his horrible forceps, 
and eat him up—quite up—so that there is 
not a hair of the fellow to be found after- 
wards with a microscope. 

The provinces of broad Bookland are not 
less picturesque and less variously peopled 
than the isles and continents of the visible 
earth ; indeed, as the lands and waters of 
the good Earth were a thousand years ago, 
and in King Arthur’s time. It is not neces- 
sary to inform the Public that the geogra- 
phers have made sad work with the world, 
inasmuch as they have lopped off some of 
the handsomest kingdoms belonging to 
the ancient earth, for the existence of which 
we had the authority of various worthy 
men whom it is not necessary here to 
mention. We have also a quarrel with 
the ethnologists for curtailing the cata- 
logue of the human family of various di- 
verting savages and demi-monsters, whom 
it was eminently whelesome to read about. 
The world was well enough before; why 
could they not have let it alone? The con- 
sequence of these ill-timed alterations is, 
that voyages like the Argonauts’ or Sin- 
bad’s are entirely out of the question in the 
present phew Fe posture of affairs. But 
in Bookland there are fields far greater than 
the Argonauts’. How like the roamings of 
Sinbad were the wanderings of Coleridge 
through the wildernesses of Learning. Did 
he not find the Valley of Diamonds? Did he 
not see strange birds and serpents? Was 
he not, alas! also ridden by an uglier Cali- 
ban than that hairy Old Man who bestrode 
the shoulders of the Bagdad voyager ? 
Where could he have gone to pick up 
such an acquaintance as “ Michael Psellus 
the Platonic Constantinopolitan”? Fancy the 
Rover in high metaphysical latitudes rum- 
maging blind caverns to start up such ghosts 
as this, and thin scholastic spectres which 
whispered strange speculations to him—the 
forgotten musings of those who were once 
the wise men of the earth! 

The rarities to be found in the far coun- 
trees of Learning are not appreciated by a 
dull public. Indeed, we heedless people of 
the world know too little of the vast terri- 
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tories of Bookland. The course of a fairly 
educated gentleman through his studies is 
very much like the common European tour. 
He is dragged in a diligence through La 
Belle France, which may stand for the 
politer branches of his education, (first hav- 
ing eaten beef and puddings in England, 
which are Arithmetic and so on—the solids 
as they are called,) and loiters awhile on 
the Academic Boulevards. He scrambles 
us best he can over the geometrical glaciers, 
freezing his fingers perhaps and narrowly 
escaping an avalanche, to which we may 
liken a rabid descent of the Mathematical 
Professor upon his class-mates for a tribe of 
intolerable numskulls. He next descends 
into Italy, which is his classical ground, and 
where he gets along very pleasantly unless 
he falls into the power of brigands; which 
mishap may be said to take place when the 
Greek Tutor poses and exposes him on ex- 
amination day, and hands him over to the 
Faculty. Afterwards he ventures into Philos- 
ophy, the very Austria of Learning, where 
the vigilant college Doctor escorts him from 
town to town, and at each stopping-place 
hangs for the fortieth time some rationalistic 
refugee or neological rebel, as a warning to 
subverters of Orthodoxy, and in order to 
suitably impress the mind of the tourist 
with notions of discipline. He takes.a flight 
perhaps in an oratorical balloon on com- 
mencement day, and is then dismissed to 
get rich, married, or hanged, as his destiny 
may be. 

What knowledge, except from such dubi- 
ous statistics as story-tellers give, have our 
gay tourists of the Syrian ruins, the steppes, 
the palm-encircled towns of Ethiop kings, 
of the pearl-divers, the Usbecks, the riders of 
elephants, the hunters of the ostrich, and all 
strange things and men which are to be 
seen in Africa and the vague Orient? In- 
deed, what do they care to know? How 
often do you find a merchant or divine who 
for mere sport cares to seek the fountains of 
the Nile, or the court of Prester John; to 
follow the trail of Marco Polo; to dwell in 
tents with camel-riding Bedouins, and to set 
off with these wild rangers over the wilder- 
ness, breathing simooms, and trampling on 
the dry skulls of pilgrims by the way, in 
hope of finding—Tim ctoo? Hint to the 
merchant, however, that beyond these fright- 
ful deserts black caciques sell gold dust and 
rare ivory, and very likely he will get him a 
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yataghan and ride with the Sheiks into the 
very market towns of Soudan, where, if he 
be a true New-Englander, he will make a 
handsome speculation in elephants’ tusks, 
and introduce various useful engines to the 
aborigines. (Queer ideas, by the way, these 
barbarians have of some machines which fal! 
into their hands. An honest farm-house 
clock, I suppose, would receive divine honors 
in Congo, and many a monarch in the neigh- 
borhood of Lake Tehad would deem a 
fanning-mil] an invaluable addition to the 
royal orchestra, when the prima donna had 
fairly mastered the idea of a crank.) Tell, 
also, the divine of perishing heathen in 
these far lands, and often with the noblest 
heroism he presses into regions from which 
the rover and the merchant shrank in fear. 
He is brained by cannibals; he lies in deep 
jungles burning with fever ; he is thrust into 
pestilential dungeons with lepers and assas- 
sins. But for sport make you such excur- 
sions? No, no. 

Thus, also, what know we, whom at the 
end of boyhood the benignant Preses ad- 
mits ad primum gradum in artibus, of the 
vast untrodden reaims of Bookland? We 
know that in it there are vague Orients, 
strewn with sublime ruins; there are deserts, 
far oceans and archipelagos ; but as for ex- 
ploring them, (even had we the inelination,) 
with the means in the hands of most Amer- 
ican Bachelors of Arts, it is no more to be 
thought of than the project of following 
Captain Cook’s tracks in a cock-boat. But 
the inclination, be it confessed, is not very 
urgent. What care we for the dead Past? 
Are we to go down in diving-bells to rum- 
mage old wrecks for doubloons and curious 
cutlasses, when living steamships plough the 
sea to California? Are we to unearth Nine- 
veh on the banks of the Tigris, when a greater 
than Nineveh is rising on the Sacramento ? 
Let German antiquarians live in diving-bells 
if they will, and learned Englishmen rouse 
the sleeping bulls of Nimrod, if they can ; 
as for us and ours, we have a continent to 
conquer, and cannot stop to trifle. 

ery like this is the spirit of the age with 
regard to its learning. In the present 
Geological, Chemical, Mechanical and As- 
tronomical excitements, the temptations to 
peregrinate Black-Letter districts are quite 
overpowered. When such game as comets 
is to be taken, and you get a handsome 
bounty for each meteoric scalp presented to 
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the Royal Academies, (as woodsmen are re- 
warded by the Board of Supervisors for 
trapping wolves and panthers,) it cannot be 
expected that enterprising young men will 
stop to gossip with ancient chroniclers about 

ueens and chamberlains who have been 
dust these thousands of years. When com- 
pounds which could have blown Babylon 
sky-high are to be mixed daily in chemists’ 
laboratories, who is going to undergo the 
seventy years’ captivity again, like some pro- 
found Hebraists we wot of? No; earth, 
air, and the heavens are to be investigated, 
and for other things there is no time. The 
learned world, not long ago, got on the scent 
of some new planets, and whole universities 
set off ravenously after the poor little things 
which had done nobody any harm, like vil- 
lagers turning out to rid the neighborhood 
of foxes. They have bagged some half- 
dozen, I think, within five years. It was 
dreadful to see what an appetite was roused 
by success. The rage seems to have some- 
what abated at present; at least, the multi- 
tude have gone back to their business, leay- 
ing a few inveterate old Leatherstockings 
still hunting with their smooth-bores in the 
haunts of these wary orbs. Even the ladies 
sallied out in the great hunt. Miss Mitehell, 
as is well known, performed the Amazonian 
exploit of “settling” a fine comet one 
bright evening, and wears the Prussian med- 
al (or Danish, is it?) in testimony there- 


To recall our wandering wits to the sub- 
ject of this disquisition. As certain induce- 
ments, besides the mere fun of the thing, 
seduce our merchant and divine into out- 
landish places, so, when certain objects are 
to be gained thereby, some men are even 
tempted to undertake desperate and dis- 
couraging pilgrimages into the Wilderness 
of Books. How many sturdy monks and 
weather-beaten theologians has the world 
seen trudging, staff in hand, through my- 
thological deserts, ransacking dusty scholas- 
tic catacombs, and agitating the dry bones 
of prophets, and fathers, and _hierarchs, 
(falling to blows not unfrequently, in sor- 
row be it told, and bruising each other scan- 
dalously with their knotty cudgels,) and 
returning from their wanderings in old age 
with ponderous spoils. How oft has our 
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heart been made glad to see a Chief Justice 
of the Courts gird up his loins for a journey 
of cireumnavigation, walking swiftly through 
the Reports, then stepping into the uncer- 
tain marshes from which flows the Common 
Law, and wallowing through these juicy bogs 
into the statutes of the Picts and Saxons ; 
then ascending to the marble vestibule of 
the civilians, and treading the cold colonnades 
of that imperial temple; thence exploring 
Egyptian, Jewish, and Hindoo codes, and 
reappearing to the view of an alarmed pub- 
lie with curiosities as unwieldy as obelisks 
and Assyrian sculptures. It is also a goodly 
thing to see some mathematician, in the ex- 
pectation of finding a short cut into certain 
mysteries, attempt voyages to which poor 
Sir John Franklin’s is a joke. I have seen 
them wedged in by the icebergs, (as one 
may say,) and besieged by morses and white 
bears, (to continue the Polar illustration,) till 
one would, without hesitation, pronounce the 
good gentleman’s case quite hopeless. But 
at length the barriers crack, the growling 
besiegers are baffled, and the stout adven- 
turer presses on to other perils. All are not 
equally fortunate, however. Occasionally 
you will meet one, who, like the Ancient 
Mariner, seems to have shot an albatross 
somewhere, contrary to the marine Game 
Laws, and must needs go aronnd with his 
narrative, fastening himself upon wedding 
guests and other honest people, who have 
plenty to do besides hearing strange and 
uncomfortable tales of far countrees. 

These are not Book-Rovers, but Book- 
Travellers. Shall I tell you what Book-Ro- 
vers are } 

——Genius of Nonsense! I have listed 
under your flag, I fear, and of course feel 
bound to wear off my fingers up to the 
knuckles, or even higher, in your service, 
whenever required so to do. If, however, 
such an humble recruit might presume to 
take the liberty of an old pensioner, I would 
suggest that you ought to be satisfied with 
my exploits for the present, and grant me 
a furlough. By your leave, therefore, great 
Genius, I will go my way. If you disap- 
prove of the desertion, and dispatch a cor- 
poral’s guard to apprehend me, allow me to 
advise you, send the fastest one in the bar- 
racks, G. H, M, 
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THE REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA, AND THE EXTERNAL POLICY 
OF ENGLAND. 


Tue following article requires a word of explanation. It is from a French gentleman, long a planter 


in Venezuela. We admit it into our columns for its many points of interest, and for the boldness 
eloquence and force with which the writer's views are given, notwithstanding his deficient knowledge 
of our language. Some of these views we do not agree with, but it will do no harm to submit them 
for the consideration of our readers, The author should have fortified his charges against Great Britain 
by some documentary or historic proof. We give it as it comes to us, with all its peculiarities of style 
and idiomatic expressions, trusting that our readers will agree with us, that these add to its racinesa, 


and in many places give it additional foree—Ep. 


Tue continental system, originating in 
the mind of Napoleon, ought not to be con- 
sidered as a conception of a superior order, 
whether regarded in a political, industrial, 
or humanitary point of view. It is an old- 
fashioned idea, confined to a narrow sphere, 
which, under the powerful lever of the in- 
flexible will of Napoleon, and under the 
influence of the vast genius of this modern 
Charlemagne, has taken colossal dimensions, 
and made an immense ‘development. 

But we must admit that the continental 
blockade promulgated in 1806, at Berlin, 
by his decree, was but a sanguinary response 
to the declarations of the blockade, by which 
Great Britain pretended to interdict to neu- 
trals the entry of every port which it pleased 
her to put under subjection, without having 
the ability to blockade them in reality. It 
was this fulmination, a species of excom- 
munication, emanating from the palace of 
St. James’s, which pretended to circum- 
scribe such cities and sea-ports as were not 
in the good graces of the British. 

The 15th March, 8th April, and 16th 
May, 1806, they declared under blockade 
the coasts of the continent, from the Elbe 
to the port of Brest, and all the ports of the 
Adriatic. To such a violation of all recog- 
nized principles, what answer could be given? 

From Berlin Napoleon responded to the 
cabinet of St. James, that he, on his 
eee authority, as Emperor of the 

rench, declared under blockade all the 
British Islands. 

Great Britain would not remain quiet. 

On the 7th of January, 1807, she declared 









under blockade all the ports of France and 
of her colonies. Moreover, on the ilth and 
25th November in the same year, she pro- 
claimed that all cargoes, accompanied by a 
certificate of origin not English, and pre- 
sented by Frenchmen, would be seized by 
her ships. 

France replied, proclaiming that all neu- 
tral vessels that should submit to be visited 
by England, or should put into an English 
port, would be denationalized and seizable 
in all places as English property. 

In the face of this embittered struggle—of 
this unjust procedure on the part of the two 
governments, who had declared a war of 
extermination, and who recoiled not from 
any means by which they could injure their 
enemies, whatever might be the injuries 
done to other nations, so feeble that they 
had toremain spectators of such violations 
of all the laws of international right and of 
humanity—what were the seas but a series 
of dangerous rocks, where it was impossible 
to escape the unrestrained privateers of one 
of the belligerent nations without falling into 
the legalized piracy of the other ? 

The Americans at last grew tired of being 
victims. Accordingly, acts of Congress, under 
date of 1st March and 9th August, 1809, 
were passed, in which they resolved to 
abandon Europe, and not to send any more 
of their vessels there. 

The governments of France and Great 
Britain became themselves ashamed of their 
proceedings. They saw the necessity for 
justifying such excesses, and published mani- 
festoes, each of them endeavoring to throw 
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the blame on the other. Latterly another 
war came to distract the arms of France, and 
she was forced to confine herself to the con- 
tinent. 

Atlength two treaties of peace were made ; 
the one in 1814, the other in 1815. These 
treaties did not, any more than the treaty 
of the peace of Amiens, speak of neutrals, 
notwithstanding all the powers of Europe 
were there, and particularly Russia, who 


had so often proclaimed the sanctity of the | 


principles of neutrality. Why this silence in 


event of every war on the degree of passion 
of the combatants? Why these things and 
not others? Beaumarchais would demand, 
why? Lam ignorant of it. Were the framers 
at this epoch more interested in legitimacy 
than in humanity and in commerce? Did 
they fear to wound the feelings of the 
British Government? Is it forgetfulness, 
or is it confidence in the duration of peace ? 
Whatever it might be, it is considered as 
a great oversight—the absence of certain 
rules upon so important a point of interna- 
tional nights. 

Should a new war occur either with 
France or any other nation of Europe or of 
the world, the sea would again be trans- 
formed into an arena of incessant rapine, 
fruitful of the fury of the belligerents, con- 
sulting no other law than their anger. 
It is indispensable to the commerce of all 


nations, that it should not be at the mercy ° 


of all kinds of governments, who should 
feel themselves disposed to engage in war. 

It is a very proper time, in the midst of 
profound peace, and when the eyes of all 
nations turn with disgust from the scenes of 
disorder by which Great Britain and France 
disgraced the civilization of the nineteenth 
century,—it is a very proper time, that the 
governments of those nations, who are con- 
sidered the first, should agree upon some 
terms which they would respect themselves 
and cause others to respect likewise. No- 
thing is more easy than to make a code 
of neutrality. Let all the legislative assem- 
blies be interrogated upon this important 
matter, make it the subject of appeal to all 
nations, and you will have a response from 
every side. Blockade must sometimes exist, 
but in an actual blockade, the flag should 
cover the merchandise ; the munitions of war 
only should be prohibited. 
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These are not new principles ; they have 
been admitted repeatedly at various and at 
all times, when nations have been dispas- 
sionate. Napoleon himself, when, burning 
with anger, he wrote, at Berlin, in 1806, at 
the point of the sword, the terrible decree of 
the continental blockade, well knew that it 
was absolutely necessary to respect the rights 
of humanity ; for that reason, he desired to 
make Great Britain responsible for the con- 
sequences of the continental blockade by 


| combating his eternal enemy with her own 
these treaties? Why has the right of neu- | 


trals been left unsettled, depending in the | 


arms. He himself proclaimed that the right 
of conquest ought not to be applied but to 


| those who belonged to the State of the 


enemy, and not to the property or to the 
merchandise and vessels of individuals; that 
the blockade should be real, and confined 
only to fortified places. He proclaimed all 
contrary conduct monstrous and in violation 
of international law, as acknowledged by 
civilized nations. 

The time has now arrived when the gov- 
ernments of enlightened nations should give 
security to the commerce of the world, and 
respond to the appeal which reflecting minds 
among all nations have urged, so that this 
generous end may be attained. 

The continental blockade was not ac- 
cepted, but submitted to by the several 
cabinets of the continent. Subsequently by 
force of his victories Napoleon successively 
constrained Austria, Russia, and Prussia to 
acknowledge the continental system. 

This blockade, which was for the conti- 
nent in general, but for Frauce in particular, 
a source of prosperity, by favoring the sev- 
eral nations of Europe in the development 
of their manufacturing industry, gave a fatal 
blow to the commerce of Great Britain. 
The ports of Europe closed against her ves- 
sels—the prosperity and production of the 
East Indies always increasing—numerous 
manufacturers working without cessation 
and without markets sufficient for their pro- 
ducts —such was the critical position in 
which Great Britain found herself. Her 
statesmen were then obliged to find some 
means by which to remedy this deplorable 
state of affairs. In these circumstances, to 
what expedient was the British Ministry 
under the necessity of having recourse, to 
heal the commercial wounds inflicted by 
the continental system—to create new re- 
sources—in fine, to open new markets and 
to find a sufficient outlet for the goods of her 
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merchants and the productions of her man- 
ufacturers? For this purpose they turned 
their attention to the colonies across the 
seas. 

From the consideration of the foregoing 
facts, we will find, upon examination, that 
she was forced to adopt a political system 
with regard to the colonies of the European 
nations, for the purpose of placing them in 
more direct commercial connection with her- 
self, and so bring them to a state of greater or 
less dependence upon her. 

All the colonies belonging to France were 
induced to separate by force from the mo- 
ther country, and also those belonging to 
Spain to throw off the yoke of colonial 
vassalage. 

She endeavored to destroy in these coun- 
tries monarchical principles, and substi- 
tute in their place democratic—to convert 
all these States into small republics, offer- 
ing them effectual support on the express 
condition of forming with her commercial 
treaties ; developing inthese young and fee- 
ble republics, who did not create on account 
of their weakness any feeling of jealousy, 
the germs of industry and of civilization ; in 
fine, creating among them new wants, and, 
in reality, instigating a consumption of her 
products greater and more multifarious. 

Such was the admirable political plan 
that Pitt, Fox, and their successors adopted 
in regard to the colonies. 

By being mediators between the colonies 
and the mother country, the British Gov- 
ernment could maintain the conservative 
principles of European governments. But 
this way of mediation was not in har- 
mony with the politics of the British Min- 
istry. The English merchants, as soon as 
they entered into treaty with the revolted 
subjects for the exploration of the mines, de- 
spoiled the Spanish crown of the revenue 
of twenty per cent. to which it was entitled 
according to the old charters. Great Britain 
did not deny to the mother country her legal 
right. But, in pursuance of political events, 
which were not well enough explained, the 
mother country was not able to exact this 
right. Thus, although the feeling of recip- 
rocal wants—the same religion, and the 
same habits, tended to unite the Spanish of 
the New World with the mother country, 

England, stimulated by the allurement of 
new outlets which were offered to her in- 
dustry, encouraged, by her example and 
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by the influence of her politics, an emanci- 
pation, which not only presented to her 
many actual advantages, but which yet ray- 
ished from Europe the benefits of her com- 
mercial balance. It is very probable that 
America will be able to learn to dispense with 
the productions of Europe, before Europe 
can free herself from the usages and from 
the wants which will render it her tribu- 
tary. 

Amongst the colonies which have shaken 
of the yoke of the mother country, and 
which have conquered their independence, 
there is one which chiefly deserves to fix 
the attention of the historian, not only in 
respect to the vast extent of her territories 
and to the fertility of her soil, but also for 
the full and vivid blaze of glory, which Bol- 
ivar, the Washingion of tropical America, 
has spread over its politics and over its 
history. 

After this, it is easy to perceive that 
I intend to speak of Colombia. I pro- 
pose in this article to give a succinct 
history of Colombia, and to conduct the 
reader gradually across the diverse phases 
which have caused this vast country to throw 
off the yoke of Spain, and which have oc- 
casioned her division into several small Re- 
publies ; to consider, in a new aspect, the 
incessant action which Great Britain has 
exerted on this colony, and the direction 
which she has known how to give to the 
polities of this country for the interest of 
her commerce. 

In order to initiate the reader into the 
intimate details of the history of Colombia, 
and in order to give to him an exact idea 
of the diverse transformations which this 
country has gone through, I regard it as 
indispensable to get at the fountain-head, 
and to broach the chief political events 
which signalized the last years of the eigh- 
teenth century. The existence of Colom- 
bia is of recent date, and the causes of this 
existence do not go beyond the last years 
of the past century. 

It was in 1781, at Socorro, in New-Gre- 
nada, where, in reference to the duty of 
Alcavala, the first spark of the fire and con- 
flagration, which ought to have destroyed 
for ever the dominion of the kings of Spain 
in this part of the world, was kindled. 
This movement was soon suppressed ; nev- 
ertheless, the agitation among the peo- 
ple, and the desire for independence, had 
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already made such progress as to warrant 
another outbreak. 

In 1794 the state of France was known. 
The fermentation was general, and the rights 
of men, proclaimed by the French Repub- 
lic, were printed in Santa Fé de Bogota. 
But this start towards freedom was arrested. 
Until 1806 Caraceas and Santa Fé remained 
subject to Spain. At this time Miranda 
armed, partly at San Domingo, partly at 
New-York, an expedition for seizing them. 
But this expedition was unsuccessful, be- 
cause the forees at the disposal of Miranda 
were not sufficient. The troops which he 
had disembarked were taken prisoners, and 
some soldiers were sentenced to death. 

In 1808, the imprisonment of the King 
of Spain was a sufficient pretext for erecting 
the standard of revolt in all the provinces. 
In 1810 the invasion of Spain by the French 
army gave to the chief inhabitants of Car- 
aecas occasion to separate from the mother 
country. New-Grenada took example from 
Caraccas. 

All the provinces took up arms, under 
the pretext of throwing off the yoke of 
France and of maintaining the rights of 
Ferdinand. But seon after, the province 
of Caraccas was the first to declare that she 
never should recognize any king, and that 
she would not adopt any other form of gov- 
ernment but such as should be organized 
by her representatives. Santa Fé followed 
this example. TheCaptain General and the 
Chiefs of Audience were cenfined in prison. 
A little while sufficed, and each province 
elected representatives and formed a gov- 
ernment, and shortly Congresses were es- 
tablished at Caraceas and at Santa Fé. 

The new government assumed the name of 
the Venezuelian Confederation. The Regency 
and the Cortes of Spain acted then with rigor. 
In this state of things Congress made, on the 
5th of July, 1811, a proclamation, declaring 
formally the independence of the country. 
The cause of the republicans seemed to be 
triumphant, and they gave to themselves a 
constitution. In the meanwhile, Monte- 
verde, the Spanish General, in 1812, taking 
advantage of an earthquake which had pro- 
duced a profound impression on the su- 
perstitious minds of the inhabitants, at- 
tacked Caraccas, and after having defeated 
Miranda, he forced all the provinces to sub- 
mit to him. 

In 1813 the Confederation sent troops 
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under the command of Bolivar, and Car- 
aceas was again declared free. 

In 1814 the royalist party received nu- 
merous reinforcements and had some suc- 
cesses. General Bowes expelled Bolivar ; 
but the tyranny which the Spanish chiefs 
exerted against the revolters had for its 
only result an increase of the rebellion. 
The mass of the population took up arms. 
Bolivar, thanks to his genius and to his 
perseverance, surmounted all obstacles. Af 
ter several bloody battles, the royalist troops 
were exterminated or dispersed, and Boli- 
var entered triumphantly into Caraccas on 
the 26th of August, 1815, at the head of the 
independents. Several diverse circumstan- 
ces and events caused the dissolution of the 
Congresses established at Santa Fé and Car- 
aceas. Be that as it may, it is the same man, 
Simon Bolivar, who gloried in forming, on 
the 17th of December, 1819, with New- 
Grenada and with Caraccas a single State, 
which assumed the name of the Republic 
of Colombia, and in reuniting a Congress. 

The General Congress of this Republic 
assembled on the 6th of May, 1821, at Ro- 
sario de Cucuta. The old Republic of Co- 
lombia, founded by Bolivar, was composed 
of New-Grenada and Caraccas. It was the 
most powerful of all the States of Southern 
America which had shaken off the yoke of 
Spain. In reality, vast territories, an im- 
mense extent of coasts on the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, the harbors of La Guayra, 
of Puerto Cabello, of Maracaibo, of Coro, 
of Cumana and of Chagres, on the Carib- 
bean sea and on the Atlantic ocean ; the har- 
bors of Panama, of Santa Martha, of Porto 
Bello, of Magdalena, on the Pacific ocean ; 
a population of about three millions of souls, 
a very fertile soil, and generally a very 
healthy climate. 

As it is seen above, this immense Repub- 
lic possessed all the elements of power and 
of prosperity. For the government of that 
State, the frontiers of which were so much 
extended, only one President, one Con 
one Ministry, one army were needed. The 
public revenue was composed of custom du- 
ties, of the monopoly on tobacco and bran- 
dies, and of post duties. 

I repeat it again, this immense extension 
of territories, this great number of harbors 
on the two oceans, constituted for this Re- 
public many fruitful elements of prosperit 
and of power. But these boundaries, whic 
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should have been for the young Republic of 
Colombia a fruitful element of success, did 
not suit the political views of Great Britain. 
This immense Republic, flourishing and well 
administered, would have had too heavy a 
weight in the political balance of the two 
Americas, and would have been able yet 
to thwart and perhaps to compromise, in 
the future, the influence of Great Britain in 
that portion of the world, by cementing a 
treaty of offensive and defensive alliance 
with the United States. 

Again: The present and even the future 
interests of the immense commercial facto- 
ries and colonies which Great Britain possess- 
ed, not only in North America but in Central 
and South America, put her under the neces- 
sity to sap the foundations of this edifice, 
which was built of such vast dimensions and 
which had so many elements of strength and 
of durability, and to build again in its place, 
with the same materials it is true, but on a 
more frail and less solid basis, several small- 
er edifices, isolated from each other, with- 
out style and without harmony. The Brit- 
ish Government resolved then to parcel out 
the Republic of Colombia into several small 
Republics, and to destroy, consequently, at 
any price, the admirable work of the illus- 
trious Bolivar. This new combination en- 
tered perfectly into the political views of 
Great Britain. In fact, it became more 
easy to her to manage to her taste these 
small, poor, resourceless and unrevenued 
Republics than a rich and powerful one. 
For that purpose the British Govern- 
ment credited, by her agents, throughout 
the country, the impression that the im- 
mense territories of Colombia, the limits 
and boundaries which she had at that 
time, were of too considerable extent, the 
effect of which was great difficulty of com- 
munication; that in consequence thereof 
the central government spent too much time 
in sending their orders to the several de- 
partments; that the public affairs conse- 
quently suffered therefrom in an inconceiv- 
able manner ; and that it was therefore highly 
advantageous to divide this vast country 
into several Republics more closely com- 
pacted. The short-sighted statesmen of Co- 
Jombia, who encompassed General Bolivar, 
fell head down into that specious trap which 
was set for them by the policy of Great 
Britain. They were full of admiration for 
this new Machiavelian measure, thrown to 
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them by the cabinet of St. James, and pro- 
mulgated throughout Colombia. They were 
so blind that they did not discover the fatal 
consequences which would necessarily re- 
sult from this project of division. At least, 
said they, when Colombia will be divided in 
several Republics, the machinery of the gov- 
ernment will work better ; the orders of the 
government will be transmitted to its agents 
more quickly and seasonably. Undoubt- 
edly, the orders of government will be for- 
warded to their destination with more celer- 
ity; the circulation will be more active, 
because the sphere in which each Republic 
will move will be more narrow and confined. 
These Talleyrands and these Metternichs on 
a small scale considered this grave question 
but on one side, and examined it not at all 
on the other. If they had considered that 
serious question in its double aspect, they 
would have been able to comprehend the 
bearings of that impolitic measure, and 
they would have been afraid of the disas- 
trous results which would be the unavoida- 
ble consequences of it. In effect, on one 
side, a circulation, to speak the truth, more 
active, a population more compacted ; but, 
on the other side, no harbors, no coasts to- 
wards the Atlantic and Pacific oceans as 
they had before, no more, or few, very few, 
of custom duties. Instead of one Presi- 
dent, one Vice President, one Ministry, one 
Congress, one army, one budget, there were 
two Presidents, two Vice Presidents, two 
Ministries, two Congresses, two armies, two 
budgets; therefore, thanks to the Machia- 
velian combination, the profits were dimin- 
ished by half, and the influence, in both the 
Americas, was lost; and the expenses of all 
kinds and descriptions were augmented by 
half. In fine, by the strength of these mach- 
inations and intrigues, Great Britain succeed- 
ed in getting adopted a political plan which 
harmonized so well with her ulterior views, 
in effecting the division and parcelling 
out of the Colombian territories. The par- 
celling in several small, unextended, unin- 
fluential Republics of that immense Repub- 
lic was decided upon, and therefore the 
work of the immortal Bolivar, the Colom- 
bian Republic, was destroyed. 

To assist us in ouv purpose, it will per- 
haps be necessary to take a further rapid 
comparative glance of the policy of Great 
Britain and of France. 

Great Britain and France may be consid- 
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ered as two immense rival manufacturers, 
constantly desirous of finding customers. 

In respect to management, there exists a 
very marked difference between the policy 
of Great Britain and that of France. In 
Great Britain commerce directs her poli- 
tics. In France politics direct her com- 
merce. Here is the Gordian knot. 

But why is it that the interior politics of 
Great Britain, sometimes magnanimous and 
generous, seem so often in opposition to 
their exterior politics, and place the destiny 
of nations in the same balance with their 
commercial interest? It is because of habits 
and an education, the tendency of which is to 
divert Englishmen from all that presents 
the aspect or appearance of abstractions, 
and confines them to a sort of empiricism, 
which incites them to consider objects but 
on their physical side. 

Decidedly, the spirit of affairs, which has 
a very great influence over the moral energy, 
holds the exterior politics in dependence, 
and produces evils which strangely con- 
trast with the pride and magnificence of a 
nation which, in some respects, has acquired 
unquestionable rights to our admiration. 
The British nation was the first to proscribe 
the slave-trade by branding it with the 
stamp of infamy. It is beautiful, undoubt- 
edly, to see religious zeal propagating, in 
the various States of America, the princi- 
ples of Christianity ; but why is this same zeal, 
whose purpose it is to convert souls to the 
faith here, not acting also in Hindostan ? 
Why does not the British Government, at 
the same time that it propagates the advan- 
tages of its civil and political institutions, 
for instance, the trial by jury, &c. &e., 
establish in the East Indies the most fun- 
damental institution of all—religion? If 
it is because the worship of Brahma and of 
Mahomet renders these people more dis- 
posed to obedience than this unjust, domi- 
neering disposition, feering that a purer 
morality, by elevating and purifying the 
sou's of those who receive it, would not 
enable the people to bear the yoke of servi- 
tude, sacrifices the most sacred rights, in 
order to satisfy their insatiable cupidity, 
then the spirit of their religious dogmas 
is nothing but that inflexible “régle de 
plomb,” leaden rule of right, which the cel- 
ebrated author of Anacharsis speaks of in 
his writings, that bows the mind at the 
shrine of interest and policy. 
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In the midst of wars which have deluged 
Europe in blood for almost seventy years, in 
the midst of despotism which has laid her 
heavy and destructive hands on various por- 
tions of the continent, Great Britain, shel- 
tered from the storm which she had the 
skill to create, protected by laws which she 
does not permit to be violated with impu- 
nity, competitor of all the industrial world, 
has judiciously known how to turn to her 
own benefit the false systems of politics 
followed by other European cabinets, and has 
been, therefore, in position to enable her to 
improve her manufactures, her agriculture, 
to extend her industry, and to develop her 
commercial resources. By frightening the 
fearful thrones, she has put them in a false 
position ; she has known how to direct to her 
profit events in order to extend her posses- 
sions, to increase her commerce. In fine, she 
has augmented her power and the power of 
such States as do not inspire her with fear, in 
order to weaken France, the only country 
which has always given umbrage to her. It 
is true that Great Britain has incurred, more 
and more, a large amount of debts; but at 
the same time she knew that the other 
States would also augment their debts in a 
very considerable degree, and that they 
would not have at their disposal, for paying 
them, all the resources which she possessed. 

The gradually increasing prosperity of the 
British empire comes from the superiority of 
social organization, comparatively with the 
social organization among the other conti- 
nental nations, from the ability of the British 
cabinet, which always directs to the interest 
of the British nation European affairs, which 
foresees events, and makes them subservient 
to her views of aggrandizement and of do- 
minion. In fine, the system which was 
adopted by all the European cabinets, has 
created the commerce and the power of 
Great Britain. This truth, which few persons 
understand or are willing to avow, will be- 
come fully recognized, when the two Ameri- 
cas, penetrated and imbued with the feeling 
of their dignity and of their strength, gov- 
erned by the general interest, will be able 
to reclaim the rights which belong to all na- 
tions, the social advantages derived from 
their trade, from their industry, and from 
their activity. The niggardly system fol- 
lowed onthe continent, the prohibitions and 
obstacles of all kinds, the arbitrariness, the 
ignorance in which the continental nations 
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live, are some of the causes which have ar- 
rested the progress of continental nations, 
and have singularly favored the riches and 
the power of Great Britain. 

ese governments, agitated by the de- 
sire for domination and conquest, or fright- 
ened by the principles which the French Re- 
volution has promulgated throughout the 
world, have lost sight of their true interests 
and the interests of the people committed to 
their charge ; not understanding that war, 
the most fatal and disastrous plague that 
can scourge the human raee, inflicts equally 
its ravages on the conquerors as well as on 
the conquered ; that order, tranquillity and 
prosperity are not solely founded on the 
will of a master or on military foree. 

The poteney and stability of empires 
arises chiefly from the affection of the peo- 
ple for their governments, and in our age this 
affection cannot take place, but where it is 
based on a wise liberty and on laws insti- 
tuted for the general interests of the social 
body. This fundamental truth has been 
very well understood by the British Govern- 
ment, and, on the contrary, has been mis- 
conceived by all others. Therefore, the con- 
tinent has never ceased to be shaken by 
political convulsions. It has but little im- 
proved, as it has remained stationary, while 
Great Britain, profiting by the faults and 
errors committed by other nations, has risen 
in the midst of the universal agitation atc 
troubles ; she has seized the commerce of the 
globe, which has been almost abandoned 
to her, and has in that manner reached a 
degree of prosperity, of riches and of power 
unexampled in the history of nations. Great 
Britain, wise as she is ambitious, holds the 
keys of all continents, establishes there many 
advanced outposts, which, according to her 
fortune and according to circumstances, are 
sometimes centres of refuge for retreat, and 
always centres of enterprise for a trade, 
which, braving all dangers, knows of no 
repose. 

Let us stop a moment and view a spec- 
tacle unexampled in the history of nations. 
In Europe the British empire touches to- 
wards the north Denmark, Germany, Hol- 
land, France ; towards the south Spain, 
Sicily, Italy and Western Turkey. She pos- 
sesses islands, at once, in the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean seas ; she commands the pas- 
sage of the Black Sea as well as that of the 
Baltic. Momentarily the navy of Great 
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Britain, the supreme disposer and arbitrator 
of the Archipelago, has ceased to be adverse to 
Greece, and suddenly the harbors of Pelopon- 
nesus have found again their liberators in the 
posterity of the Heraclides. From Corinth to 
Tenedos, the sea, which conducts to the Bos- 
phorus, is beeome for the children of the Ar- 
gonauts the way of victory to another golden 
fieeee. In America the British empire con- 
fines Russia to the side of the poles, and the 
United States to temperate regions. Under 
the torrid zone, Great Britain domineers in 
the middle of the Caribbean Islands, encircles 
the Gulf of Mexico, and is facing the new 
States, whieh she has first secured from 
the yoke of the mother country, in order to 
put them under the dependence of her mer- 
eantile industry. At the same time, in order 
to terrify, in the two worlds, all who should 
attempt to take from her the flambeau of ber 
genius and the seeret of her conquests, 
Great Britain has in her possession, between 
Africa and America, on the way from Eu- 
rope to Asia, the rock of St. Helena, a safe 
and very favorable stopping place, in every 
respect, for her vessels returning from the 
East Indies,—formidable rock, where her 
hands enchained the modern Prometheus !— 
while from the island consecrated of old, 
under the creed of the cross, to the safety of 
all Christian flags, the British empire com- 
mands in Africa respect for her power 
from the Barbary States. From the foot of 
Hercules’ Pillars, from the top of Gibraltar’s 
rock, it spreads terror to the remotest parts 
of the Moorish provinces. On the shores of 
the Atlantie ocean Great Britain has built 
forts on the Gold Coast and at Sierra Leone. 
From thence she watches, with the eye of 
an eagle, the trade between the black slave 
merchants of the coast and the European 
slave traders, and seizes her opportunity to 
pounce down upon the captured Africans, 
binding to the glebe the freed men whom 
she has captured from the traders. On the 
same continent, beyond the tropics, and in 
the most remote part towards the austral pole, 
she has seized a shelter under the Cape of 
the Tempests. In the countries where the 
Spanish and the Portuguese had perceived 
but a place to stop at,—where the Dutch- 
man had established but one plantation — 
Great Britain colonizes a new British nation. 

Joining the activity of the Englishman to 
the patience of the Dutch, she extends 
around the Cape of Good Hope the limits 
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of an establishment which is destined to 
grow in Southern Africa, in the same man- 
ner as the States she has founded in North 
America. From that new focus of action and 
of conquest, Great Britain casts her eye on the 
route to the East Indies; she discovers and 
seizes the stations which are suitable for her 
commercial purposes. In order to establish 
with powerful elements of fixedness, of guar- 
antee and of regularity, her communications 
with the East Indies through the Red Sea, 
she begs with the hat in hand and with a 
very humble politeness, of the vice-King of 
Egypt, the privilege of making at Aden, at 
Djeddah, at Moka, at Cossier, and at Suez, 
deposits for her coal. 

tterly she takes possession of Suez and 
of Aden, these two keys of the Arabian 
sea; she erects fortifications in these two 
harbors, and renders herself the exclusive 
ruler of the African sea-ports of the Levant 
and of another hemisphere. In fine, as much 
feared on the Persian Gulf and in the 
Erythree Sea as on the Pacific Ocean and in 
the Archipelago of the East Indies, the 
British empire, the possessor of the finest 
countries in the eastern world, is proud to 
see her East India Company now become a 


mighty instrument of power and gain. 
The conquests of her merchants began in 
Asia, where the conquests of Alexander 


ended. To-day, from the shores of the 
Indus to the frontiers of China, and from the 
mouths of the Ganges to the apex of Thibet, 
all is subjected to the law of a mercantile 
company, confined in a narrow street of the 
city of London. 

Thus, from a single centre, by the vigor of 
her institutions and by the improved state of 
her civil and military arts, an island which, 
in an oceanic archipelago, would scarcely 
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colonial commodities she re-exports after 
they have been refined and prepared, and 
with which she supplies all European na- 
tions. 

In these same countries, almost all unac- 
quainted with manufacturing industry, Great 
Britain transports and sells at a very low 
price goods of all kinds. To these same 
countries Great Britain transports, without 
competition, the produets of her paper-mills, 
of her foundries, of her hardware, and pre- 
pared leathers. 

In her diverse possessions, and merely 
in the interest of her own commerce, Great 
Britain employs on an average thirty thou- 
sand ships, and two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand seamen. 

But the colossal power of Great Britain 
shall last but for a time. It shall have a 
duration but essentially ephemeral, because 
her existence is based, not as France, on the 
territorial and landed property of her soil, 
but on the soil and on the commerce of her 
colonies, which sooner or later will be lost to 
her. Great Britain is destined to submit 
gradually, in the future, to her epoch of de- 
cay. In regard to the present time, as long 
as Russia continues enslaved, owing to the 
backward state of her civilization, her Empe- 
ror will repulse all efforts of enfranchise- 
ment in Europe. The influence of Great 
Britain is therefore necessary, according to 
my opinion, for maintaining the equilibrium 
in the political balance of Europe, and, in one 
respect, for the progress of the cause of Lib- 
erty. 

It matters little to Great Britain, when 
the necessity, the circumstances, and the in- 
terest of her commerce demand it, whether 
to establish in the countries which she in- 
tends to put under the dependence of her 


occupy the third rank, impresses all the ex-| mercantile industry either constitutional 


tremities of the four parts of the world with | 
the influence of her industry and with the | 


monarchies or republics. In order to sup- 
ply proof of what I advance, it will suffice 


weight of her power. She, besides, peoples | to exemplify by an instance. Great Britain, 
and civilizes at once a fifth part of the world, | inorder to create uneasiness among the 


which will adopt her laws, will speak her | 


planters of the West Indies, to paralyze the 


language, and will become familiar with her | production of sugar in these colonies, and to 
arts and with knowledge, admitting her cus- | monopolize the cultivation and the fabrica- 


toms and her commerce. That immense 
dispersion of colonies and of provinces, which 
would cause the weakness and the ruin of all 
other nations, constitutes the welfare, the life 
and the strength of the British nation. 
From these colonies and provinces, Great 
Britain imports her raw materials, and these 





tion of cane sugar in the East Indies, has 
separated from the mother country some of 
the West Indian colonies, and has therein 
substituted the republican to the monarchic 
element. For the same purpose, she has 
emancipated at once in her own colonies 
eight hundred thousand slaves. 
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“ For the interest of freedom, the British 
power must not be destroyed, but only 
diminished.” Itis a dog, if I may say so 
metaphorically, formidable, even dangerous, 
for strangers, but very mild to all persons of 
the household with whom it is acquainted : 
to tell the truth, it is very prudent to muzzle, 
but it must not be killed. 

I have not the Anglo-Saxon monomania. 
But, above all, right must be done to every 
one who deserves it. I honor as much the 
English merchant in his probity, in his pru- 
dence, in his skilfulness, as I detest the British 
policy in her Machiavelism, in her perfidy. 

The zealous partisans of British policy 
will tell you: “The British policy is such 
as it must be. The elements of that policy 
are, for Great Britain, a condition sine qué 
non ; it is as the ‘to be or not to be’ of 
Shakspeare. If you change the elements 
of that policy, you bring Great Britain to 
her ruin.” Be it so! let it be so! But, 
notwithstanding the opinion which I have 
stated before concerning the existence of 
Great Britain, I tell it with a stake in the 
interest of the happiness of my country, 
and in the interest of the prosperity and of 
the tranquillity of all nations among the 
world, if Great Britain should persevere in 
the same way, if Great Britain should be 
for the entire universe a focus of troubles 
and of dissensions, it would be, indeed, an 
opportune occasion to apply to Great Britain 
that bitter word of the talented Fouché, 
minister of the general police under the 
reign of Napoleon. Fouché had been in- 
formed that a young gentleman, belonging 
to a very honorable family, and combining 
in his person, to the advantages of a very 
agreeable and pleasing exterior, the accom- 
plishments of a finished education, exercised 
the profession of thief in the elegant world 
and high circles. He sent to him to come 
in his cabinet; he gave to him some coun- 
sels, and asked him if he was not indeed 
ashamed to exercise the profession of thief, 
which, sooner or later, would cause him to 
be delivered up to the police,.and of being 
put into jail? This young gentleman an- 
swered to Fouché: “ But, Sir Minister, by 
some means or other it is necessary that [ 
live.” To this answer Fouché replied, with 
that glacial accent of voice which character- 
ized him: “ At that price, I don’t see the 
necessity of it.” I, too, would say like 
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necessity that Great Britain exist. It is 
better that Great Britain perish.” 

But, ere the time arrives that this sover- 
eign master of the world undertakes to par- 
cel out, and to give to each nation the part she 
reserves for them in the future, if it is per- 
mitted to me to read in the book of destiny, 
if itis permitted to me to speculate as to the 
fortune of nations, what a majestic and con- 
solatory spectacle presents itself to my vision ! 

Notwithstanding my weak sight, I dis- 
cover in the distance Great Britain dispos- 
sessed of the East Indies, which, in the same 
manner as the United States, have freed 
themselves from the British yoke; but with 
which (and mark you how great is the fore- 
cast of the British statesmen, and with what 
admirable sagacity they know how to profit 
by the experience of the past!) with which, 
I say, Great Britain, instead of making, 
without any advantage, expenses of war, 
has been in haste to cement with this young 
republic, for her benefit and to the detriment 
of the other nations, very advantageous 
treaties of peace and of commerce. 

I discover in the distance the United 
States, growing incessantly in their strength 
and in their freedom, embracing, in their 
immense circumscription, Canada and Mex- 
ico; confined to the south and to the east 
by the Atlantic ocean, confined to the west 
by the Pacific ocean, and to the north by 
the Russian and Danish possessions, peopled 
by a population exceeding two hundred and 
fifty millions of souls; divided, at least, into 
one hundred and twenty States, and having 
for that immense confederative republic only 
one Wasuineton as seat of government, 
one President, one Congress, one army, one 
cabinet, but millions of militia. 

I discover in the distance Great Britain 
struggling fruitlessly in the middle of the 
convulsive throes of an unrestrained com- 
petition, contesting with France and the 
United States naval supremacy; giving to 
them, in the last agony of her colossal do- 
minion, the final maritime battle in the 
Caribbean sea, near the shores of Central 
America; and, being conquered, depositing, 
weary of the struggle, in the hands of these 
two powerful rivals the sceptre of the seas, 
unable herself to bear it any longer. 

I discover in the distance Russia, with- 
drawn from the formidable rivalry of Great 
Britain, which has lost henceforth her pre- 





Fouché: “At that price, I don’t see the 


ponderance, taking possession of ancient 
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Byzantium, realizing the ambitious dream 
of Catherine the Second; bridging over 
with her cannon the mouths of the Bospho- 
rus; throwing back the Turks into Asiatic 
Turkey; casting off gradually the rough 
and livid bark of slavery; rent, in her turn, 
by intestine dissensions, caused by the shock 
of hereditary claimants to the Muscovite 
throne; and, in consequence of successive 
agitations, on the road to liberty. 

I discover in the future Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark abolishing, in the interest of 
European navigation, the duty which is 

aid now by every ship passing through the 
Strait; but saluting with a cannon-shot, | 
as a sign of confraternity, the passage of 
each ship in that strait; substituting the 
republican principle to the monarchic; put- 
ting in the place of two Kings, two Con- 
gresses, two ministries, two armies, two bud- 
gets, only one President, one Congress, one 
ministry, one army, one budget; and adopt- 
ing consequently a more rational at once 
and more economical form of government. 

I discover in the distance Italy, continuing 
the work of Mazzini and of Garibaldi, shak- 
ing off the retrograde yoke of Papacy, which 
has for ever disappeared from the surface of 
the globe, because each republic reunites in 
her hands at once the temporal and the 
spiritual sceptre, free from the vassalage of 
Austria, and running over a career of glory, 
of happiness, and of prosperity under the 
powerful zgis of liberty. 
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Idiscover in the distance Spain and Por- 
tugal forming, like as in 1580, under the 
brilliant reign of Philip the Second, King 
of Spain, not one sovereignty, but one 
confederative republic, throwing off in the 
Atlantic ocean and in the Mediterranean 
sea the frock of their Catholic clergy and 
the crown of their kings, free from the 
Machiavelism of Great Britain, pushed in 
the way of progress by the Anglo-Saxon 
element which penetrates into their shores, 
and which overflows them; repossessed of 
the Rock of Gibraltar, the key of the Med- 
iterranean Sea, and giving free wings to 
agriculture, industry, and manufactures. 

I discover in the distance China—China 
herself, the empire of the midst—growing 
insensibly familiar with the European cus- 
toms and usages, proclaiming the system of 
free trade, opening her harbors to all nations 
of the world, braced in all directions, on her 
seas and on her rivers, by thousands of 
Chinese and European steamers, offering to 
Science the treasures of her geology, of her 
botany, of her vegetable kingdom, and of 
her mineralogy, and becoming an immense 
market for manufactures of the other parts 
of the world. 

Such is, I believe, the destiny which is 
reserved to the nations of the world. Let 
my sincere wishes and my mild and consola- 
tory illusions be realized, even in a very re- 
mote time, for the prosperity of nations and 
for the happiness of all mankind. 
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Yeast: a Problem. New-York: Harper and 

Brothers, 

A strange and powerful book, rich in materials 
for deep thinking. It speaks out fearlessly and 
boldly. It will fascinate the young, but will be 
viewed timidly by the old. The descriptions are 
most potent, and as vividly written as any thing 
we-ever read, What can be painted more truly 
than the following scene? We 

“The weather that day, the 
ever saw his beloved, was truly national. 


a it:— 

rst day Lancelot 

A 

silent, dim, distanceless, steaming, rotting day in 
The last brown oak-leaf, which had stood 





out the winter's frost, spun and quivered plump 
down, and then lay, as if ashamed to have broken | 
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for a moment the ghastly stillness, like an awk- 
ward guest at a great dumb dinner party. A cold 
suck of wind just proved its existence, by tooth- 
aches on the north side of all faces. The spiders, 
having been weather-bewitched the night before, 
had unanimously agreed to cover every brake and 
brier with gossamer-cradles, and never a fly to be 
caught in them; like Manchester cotton-spinners 
madly glutting the market in the teeth of ‘no de- 
ae The steam crawled out of the dank turf, 
and reeked off the flanks and nostrils of the shiver- 
ing horses, and clung with clammy paws to frosted 
hats and dripping boughs. A soulless, skyless, 
catarrhal day, as if that bustling dowager, old 
mother Earth—what with match-making in spring, 
and fétes champétres in summer, and dinner-giving 
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in autumn—was fairly worn out, and put to bed 
with the influenza, under wet blankets and the 
cold-water cure.” 

Here is a defense of long beards :-— 

“The fair Argemone has just been treating me 
to her three hundred and sixty-fifth philippic 
against my unoffending beard. 

“Why, what fault can she find with such a 
graceful and natural ornament ! 

“Just this, my dear fellow, that it is natural. 
As it is, she considers me only ‘intellectual look- 
ing. If the beard were away, my face, she says, 
would be ‘so refined’ And, I suppose, if I was 
just a little more effeminate and pale, with a nice 
retreating under-jaw and a drooping lip, and a 
meek, ing simper, like your starved Romish 
saints, I should be ‘ so spiritual’ And if again, to 
complete the climax, I did but shave my head 
like a Chinese, I should be a model for St. Francis 
himself. 

“But really, after all, why make yourself so 
singular by this said beard? 

“] wear it for a testimony and a sign that a 
man has no right to be ashamed of the mark of 
manhood. Oh, that one or two of your Protestant 

men, who ought to be perfect ideal men, 
would have the courage to get up into the pulpit 
in a long beard, and testify that the very essential 
idea of Protestantism is the dignity and divinity 
of man as God made him! Our forefathers were 
not ashamed of their beards; but now even the 
soldier is only allowed to keep his mustache, while 
our quill-driving masses shave themselves as close 
as they can; and in proportion to a man’s piety 
he wears less hair, from the young curate who 
shaves off his whiskers to the Popish priest, who 
shaves his crown.” 


The book is finely printed. 


The Inventor's Manual of Legal Principles, and 
Guide to the Patent-Ofice. By Gronce Ticx- 
nor Curtis, Counsellor-at-Law. Boston: Dhil- 
lips, Sampson & Company. 1851. 


This work must supply a great desideratum to 
the persons for whom it is intended. It comes 


from good authority, and may be relied upon as a 
guide. There is scarcely any subiect out of which 
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grows more law-suits than that of patents. Every 
one therefore interested should know what to avoid 
and what to do. 


The Daughter of Night. By S.W. Futtom. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is a very pleasant story, gracefully and 
eloquently written, pure in its moral, and interest- 
ing in its plot. We read the history of Milliant 
Rennel with unflagging attention; and she fully 
exemplifies the truth of Jeremy Taylor’s remark, 
that the more we love, the better we are; and 
the greater our friendships are, the dearer we are 
to God. 





Stuart & Dunleath: A Story of the Present Time. 
B e Hon. Carotrxe Norton. New-York: 
& Brothers. 1851. 


This is certainly one of the most beautiful 
novels of the day. We can commend it for its 
fine moral tone and exquisite delineations of char- 
acter. 


History of the Empress Josephine. 
Assorr. Harper & Brothers. 


Another of the series of these admirable little 
books. It will be read with absorbing interest by 
all ages and sexes. The remarkably clear and 
perspicuous style of this popular writer invests 
with new interest old subjects, and impresses with 
new force the lessons of life and history. 


By Jacop 


We have received from Messrs. Waters «& Berry, 
838 and 447 Broadway, several fine pieces of 
music. As this is out of the line of our usual 
critical notices, we can only return the compliment 
by calling the attention of our musical readers to 
this eminent house. It will be worth a visit there 
to hear their celebrated olian piano-fortes, which 
we can commend as the most exquisite of instru- 
sonar and worthy ofthe jingering of St. Cecilia 

erself, é 
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